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ORIGIN,  PROGRESS,  AND  PRESENT  CONDITION 

OF  THE 


FINE  ARTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

SECTION  I. 

JAMES  II. 

We  have  seen  that  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was 
by  no  means  more  favourable  to  good  taste  in  the 
arts,  than  it  was  for  the  improvement  of  religion 
and  morality,  or  the  promotion  of  political  wisdom 
in  the  state. 

Under  his  worthy  successor,  these  matters  did  not 
improve.  J ames,  who,  when  duke  of  Y ork,  had  inter- 
fered in  so  peremptory  and  injudicious  a manner,  with 
respect  to  some  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  original 
plans,  particularly  that  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  was 
not  likely  to  restore  the  lost  tone  of  morals,  of  the 
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arts,  or  of  political  science.  Providentially,  he  was 
not  suffered  to  perpetrate  the  evils  which  his  weak 
head  and  wicked  advisers  had  prepared  for  England. 

The  artists,  whom  we  have  enumerated  as  living 
at  the  close  of  the  last  reign,  continued  to  practise 
generally  during  the  brief  period  of  this  government ; 
and  some  additional  hands  found  their  way  hither 
from  the  continent.  The  earliest  of  these  was — 

William  Fergusson,  a Scotchman,  who  acquired 
his  knowledge  of  art  in  France  and  Italy : he  lived 
in  London  many  years,  and  painted  still  life,  game, 
&c.  in  a clever  manner. 

Jaques  Rousseau,  of  Paris,  had  been  taught  by 
Swanevelt,  after  which  he  went  to  Italy  ; he  prac- 
tised only  in  architecture,  perspective,  and  land- 
scape. On  his  return  to  France,  he  was  employed 
at  Marly ; but  being  a protestant,  he  was  obliged  to 
fly  from  the  friendship  of  that  faithless  monarch, 
whom  sycophants  have  styled  “the  father  of  his 
people.11  This  modern  Saturn 1 invited  him  politely 
to  return ; but  Rousseau  would  not  trust  to  Louis’s 
safe-conduct.  He  remained  some  time  in  Holland, 
and  Switzerland,  until  he  was  sent  for,  by  Ralph, 
duke  of  Montague,  who  employed  him  to  adorn  the 

1 If  the  flatterers  meant  Saturn,  it  would  be  a good  court 
satire. 
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new  family  mansion1,  then  nearly  completed,  at 
Bloomsbury : here  he  had  much  confided  to  his 
care  by  his  noble  patron,  as  well  in  its  arrange- 
ments, as  in  the  paintings,  of  which  he  did  the 
greater  portion.  The  charge  for  that  immense 
quantity  of  historical  and  poetical  compositions 
which  are  still  to  be  seen,  was  150(F. ; instead  of 
which,  the  duke  allowed  him  an  annuity  of  200£.  per 
annum ; this  he  received  but  two  years.  He  died  at 
Soho-square,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  in  1 694  2. 

Charles  de  la  Fosse  was  likewise  employed  by 
the  duke  of  Montague  to  adorn  Montague  house, 
where  he  painted  the  Apotheosis  of  Isis,  and  an 
Assembly  of  the  Gods.  It  is  said  that  king  Wil- 
liam invited  him  to  remain  here,  but  he  declined 
the  offer;  and  returning  to  France,  he  was  se- 
lected to  paint  the  dome  of  “the  Invalides,” 
at  Paris.  He  was  assisted  by  Parmentiere,  at 
Montague  house,  chiefly  in  laying  on  the  dead 
colours. 

N.  Heude  was  an  assistant  decorator  to  Verrio. 

William  De  Keisar,  of  Antwerp,  was  an  eminent 

1 The  old,  or  southern  portion  of  the  British  Museum. 

2 Having  provided  for  his  widow,  he  left  the  rest  of  his  pro- 
perty amongst  the  Protestant  refugees,  his  fellow-sufferers. 
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jeweller,  who,  having  some  talents  for  painting,  gave 
up  his  lucrative  business  to  follow  his  fancy.  Some 
English  nuns  at  Dunkirk,  for  whom  he  had  painted 
an  altar-piece,  in  an  evil  hour  for  the  poor  man, 
advised  him  to  go  over  to  England,  and  become  a 
painter.  They  gave  him  strong  recommendations 
to  lord  Melfort1,  James’s  secretary  of  state,  by 
whom  he  was  introduced  to  the  king,  who  promised 
him  his  favour ; several  of  the  same  clique  of 
course  encouraged  him  in  his  new  calling.  Keisar 
thought  his  fortune  made,  and  without  reflecting 
upon  it,  sent  to  his  wife,  ordering  her  to  dismiss 
his  workmen,  to  sell  off  his  stock,  and  bring  the 
produce  to  England.  In  less  than  a year  afterwards, 
the  Revolution  upset  all  James’s  contrivances  ; 
Keisar’s  backers  were  dispersed,  and  he  found 
little  employment.  He  then  attempted  to  discover 
the  philosopher’s  stone,  which  sent  the  last  of  his 
gold  with  the  smoke  up  the  furnace  chimney. 

Nicholas  Largilliere,  a French  painter  of  por- 
traits, was  in  England  during  Charles’s  reign,  when 

1 John  Drummond,  earl  of  Melfort,  1687,  was  attainted  1695  ; 
he  had  made  a collection  of  paintings  which  were  seized,  and 
sold  for  813?. — Yide  Sir  W.  Musgrave’s  MSS.  new  catalogue, 
No.  5755. 
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very  young;  he  was  then  employed  by  Lely  to 
re-paint  and  restore  some  of  the  pictures  in  the 
royal  collection  at  Windsor1.  He  painted  three 
original  pictures  for  the  king,  but  soon  returned 
home,  and  established  himself  at  Paris,  where  he 
painted  some  large  works  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
James  II.  invited  him  to  London ; there  he  painted 
the  king  in  armour,  with  an  immense  wig,  and  an 
ordinary  sized  helmet  and  feathers  placed  by  him, 
into  which  only  steam  pressure  could  possibly  squeeze 
half  that  mass  of  horsehair. 

John  Sybrecht,  of  Antwerp,  was  a landscape 
painter,  one  of  the  earliest  water-colour  draughtmen, 
of  whom  there  were  many  on  the  continent.  The 
duke  of  Buckingham  employed  him  much  at  Clief- 
den ; he  made  views  of  Chatsworth,  &c.  &c.  His 
style  so  much  resembles  that  of  Wouveruians,  that 
it  sometimes  causes  mistakes  in  our  collections. 

Henry  Tilson,  grandson  of  Tilson,  bishop  of 
Elphin,  was  a pupil  of  Lely ; at  whose  death,  he 
and  Dahl  went  to  Italy,  where  the  latter  re- 
mained seven  years  copying  the  great  works  in 
that  country  ; he  succeeded  both  in  oil  and 
crayons.  Tilson  was  a promising  artist,  but  his 

1 He  is  said  to  have  painted  1500  pictures  during  his  life  of 
ninety  years. 
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mind  became  disordered,  and  he  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six. 

Quellin  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  clever  sculptor 
of  that  name  in  Antwerp ; Thynne’s  monument  in 
Westminster  abbey  is  by  him. 

Thomas  East  was  a pupil  of  T.  Simon,  and  seal 
engraver  to  James  II.  East  was  succeeded  in  that 
office  by  his  nephew  John  Roos,  w7ho  held  it  until 
the  accession  of  George  I. 

william  hi.  (1688  to  1702.) 

An  entirely  new  vista  in  the  arts  now  opens  to 
our  view, — a complete  revolution  in  politics,  religion 
and  the  arts ; from  a sybarite  system  of  courts,  to 
strict  order,  and  even  sternness  of  purpose.  The 
successful  hero  of  numerous  battles,  all  fought  in 
defence  of  the  political  existence  of  his  native 
country,  the  dearest  liberties  of  England,  and  the 
independence  of  Europe — depending  upon  his  own 
resources,  and,  as  Mr.  Walpole  justly  says,  “not 
content  to  acquire  glory  by  proxy,*”  he  had  no 
leisure  like  his  antagonist 1 to  preside  over  the 

1 Louis  XIV.  whose  wild  ambition  caused  the  greater  portion 
of  Europe  to  be  frightfully  devastated  by  war,  never  trusted  his 
sacred  person  within  the  range  of  shot  or  shell. 
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registers  of  his  fame.  William  fought  his  own 
battles,  instead  of  choosing  mottoes  for  the  medals 
that  recorded  them  ; he  could  have  no  time,  even 
if  he  had  inclination,  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the 
arts  that  adorn  civilization,  and  give  one  of  its 
greatest  charms  to  social  life.  The  queen  appears 
to  have  felt  much  more  interest  about  them  than 
her  warlike  husband ; there  was  not  however  much 
encouragement  at  court  for  artists,  but  a desire 
to  possess  pictures  had  extended  itself  throughout 
society,  whilst  judgment  and  taste  in  the  arts  had 
not  at  all  improved.  Nothing  can  demonstrate  this 
better  than  the  simple  fact,  that  Kneller  took  the 
lead,  and  kept  it  for  nearly  half  a century.  To 
those  who  are  highly  conversant  in  the  arts,  this 
fact  will  be  conclusive  of  the  extraordinary  famine 
of  talent  or  judgment  that  must  at  that  time  have 
visited  Europe.  In  no  age  of  art,  or  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, could  Kneller  have  been  a great  artist ; 
his  highest  title  would  have  been  “ a tolerably  clever 
portrait  painter and  even  this  only  when  he  did 
his  best,  which  was  rarely  the  case  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  which  he  produced.  Yet  this  man 
was  unrivalled  here  in  the  arts  ; this  star  of  the 
fourth  magnitude  entirely  out-shone  all  the  other 
stars  pictorial  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Yet 
b 4 
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his  best  works  do  not  display  any  of  the  higher 
qualities  of  portraiture ; and  his  worst,  of  which 
there  is  a numerous  class,  are  but  mediocre  as 
works  of  art ; nowhere  does  his  pencil  display  the 
clear,  full,  and  natural  combination  of  tints  which 
we  see  in  the  works  of  Rubens,  Yandyck,  Rem- 
brandt or  Reynolds,  and  many  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  masters,  and  as  compared  to  the  Italian 
schools,  he  is  still  in  a worse  condition ; yet  we 
find  that  his  father,  who  was  chief  surveyor  of 
Lubeck,  placed  him  in  Bol’s  studio  at  Amsterdam  ; 
he  had  also  instructions  from  Rembrandt  and 
Frank  Hals,  he  resided  two  or  three  years  at 
V enice,  and  at  Rome  was  admitted  into  the  schools 
of  Bernini  and  Carlo  Maratti : But  all  this  instruc- 
tion, which  would  have  called  great  energies  into 
action  had  they  existed  in  the  mind,  only  produced 
the  chequered  style,  which  we  either  approve  or 
despise  in  his  pictures,  according  to  the  treatment 
which  their  author  has  bestowed  upon  them. 

He  was  a man  of  shrewd  observation,  of  pliant 
manners,  ready  wit,  good  humoured,  industrious, 
not  tainted  with  the  vulgar  vices  of  the  courts  he 
served  *,  some  kindness  of  disposition,  a good  dis- 


Except  that  he  had  a stronger  bias  for  impiety  than  religion. 
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sembler  when  requisite.  The  airs  of  his  heads  have 
sometimes  a natural  grace,  more  often  an  affected 
one  ; and  there  is  too  little  variety  of  attitude,  and 
no  traces  of  imagination,  in  his  compositions.  The 
vanity  and  ignorance  of  the  age  carried  him  tri- 
umphantly forward1,  and  he  had  the  mechanical 
qualities  of  art  and  judgment,  which  enabled  him 
to  enrich  himself  by  the  foibles  of  society,  whilst 
he  was  debasing  his  profession  to  a mechanical 
trade.  Even  his  great  panegyrist,  Walpole,  says 
of  him  “ that  he  united  the  highest  vanity,  with 
the  most  consummate  negligence  of  character ; at 
least  where  he  offered  one  picture  to  fame,  he 
sacrificed  twenty  to  lucre  : and  he  met  with  cus- 
tomers of  so  little  judgment,  that  they  were  fond  of 
being  painted  by  a man,  who  would  gladly  have 
disowned  his  works  the  moment  they  were  paid 
for.”  It  is  true  however  that  he  painted  some 
good  portraits,  but  it  was  only  those  persons  of 
sense,  spirit,  or  influence,  who  would  not  have 
his  bad  ones : as  for  instance,  the  beauties  of  king 
William’s  court,  and  the  British  admirals  of  the 
same  reign,  all  at  Hampton  court. 

1 In  his  art  he  had  a very  free  and  rapid  pencil,  this  quality, 
though  not  a feature  of  high  art,  is  very  fascinating  to  those  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  these  matters. 
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The  series  of  the  Kit-Kat  club1  were  also,  in 
general,  well  painted ; at  least  there  were  not  any 
very  bad  ones  amongst  them.  These  were  painted 
for  Tonson,  who  was  the  secretary  to  this  club, 
which  commenced  in  1703,  and  consisted  of  thirty- 
nine  of  the  most  distinguished  whigs.  Their  por- 
traits were  placed  in  a large  room  at  Barn  Elms, 
Surrey,  which  Tonson  had  built  for  the  club  to 
meet  in 2.  They  were  all  patrons  and  friends  of 
Kneller,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  exerted  himself 
particularly  upon  this  series  of  heads. 

Some  others  are  equally  well  painted.  The  Bod- 
leian contains  the  portraits  of  Dr.  Wallis,  Joseph 
Addison,  Alexander  Pope,  and  a head  of  himself. 
Besides  these,  there  are  some  others  in  private  col- 
lections : Frederick,  duke  of  Schomberg,  eques- 
trian ; marquis  of  Lothian  ; lord  Bolingbroke  (at 
Petworth)  ; Sir  0.  Wren,  Royal  Society;  another 
at  the  Theatre,  Oxford;  dean  Aldrich,  Christ 

1 The  denomination  of  this  club  was  derived  from  the  tavern 
of  Christopher  Kat,  a pastrycook  in  King  street,  Covent  garden, 
where  they  commenced  the  society.  Painters  have  since  adopted 
that  term  for  a size  which  Kneller  chose  for  these  portraits, — 
twenty-eight  inches  by  thirty- six  inches.  The  portraits  (forty- 
three)  were  published,  in  folio,  by  John  Smyth,  in  1795. 

2 They  were  since  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Baker,  of  Hill  street, 
Berkeley  square. 
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church,  Oxon  ; John  Locke ; Dr.  Sacheverel ; 
bishop  Burnet  (at  Wimpole). 

Sir  Godfrey  contrived  to  get  himself  bepraised  in 
the  most  fulsome  adulatory  verses  by  most  of  the 
various  party  writers  of  the  day,  and  a man  must 
be  a very  clever  intriguer  to  bring  that  about. 

He  was  first  taken  into  favour  by  Charles  II. 
next  by  James  II.  then  by  William  III.1  afterwards 
by  queen  Anne,  and,  lastly,  by  George  I.2  He 
also  painted  ten  reigning  sovereigns 3 ; from  all 
which,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  he 
was  a very  expert  courtier,  whatever  he  may  have 
been  as  a painter. 

John  Zachary  Kneller,  brother  of  the  former, 
came  with  him  to  England,  painted  in  fresco, 
architecture,  and  still  life,  in  oil  and  in  water- 
colours. 

John  Baptist  Monoyer  was  the  admirable  painter 
of  flowers,  whom  the  duke  of  Montague  brought  to 
England,  and  who  painted  several  fine  pieces ; 
amongst  others,  a portrait  of  queen  Mary,  sitting 

1 Kneller  was  knighted  by  him  in  J692. 

2 King  George  created  him  a baronet  in  May,  1715. 

3 Charles  II.  James  II.  and  his  queen,  William  and  Mary, 
queen  Anne,  George  I.  Louis  XIV.  Peter  the  Great,  and  Charles 
VI.  For  this  last,  he  was  created  a knight  of  the  holy  Roman 
empire. 
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near  a looking-glass,  at  Hampton  court.  He  went 
from  thence  to  Paris,  but  finally  settled  in  England, 
and  died  in  Pall-mall  in  1699. 

Simon  Dubois,  a foreigner,  painted  battles,  horses, 
cattle,  small  figures,  and,  lastly,  portraits,  which  he 
did  in  a good  style  : two  of  these  were  lord  Somers 
(lord  chancellor)  and  archbishop  Tenison  (at  Lam- 
beth). 

Henry  Cooke,  a native  of  England,  having  shown 
some  talent,  was  sent  to  study  under  Salvator  Rosa, 
in  Italy.  After  his  return,  he  was  introduced  to 
Sir  Godfrey  Colley,  by  Luttrell,  who  was  pleased 
with  his  works,  and  took  him  into  Y orkshire,  where 
he  painted  the  panels,  &c.  of  the  baronet’s  new 
house.  Cooke  afterwards  went  on  the  continent 
for  seven  years  ; and  shortly  after  his  return,  he 
was  much  employed.  By  king  William’s  orders,  he 
repaired  the  cartoons  at  Hampton  court,  and  other 
paintings  in  the  palaces.  He  finished  the  equestrian 
portrait  of  Charles  II.  at  Chelsea  college;  painted 
the  choir  of  New  college  chapel,  Oxford,  the  stair- 
case at  Ranelagh  house,  &c.  &c. 

Peter  Berchett,  a native  of  France,  studied  under 
La  F osse,  and  made  great  progress  in  the  art.  He 
came  to  England  in  1681,  returned  to  paint  at 
Marly,  but  finally  came  and  settled  in  England, 
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and  was  well  employed  by  persons  of  rank.  King 
William  sent  him  to  paint  his  new  palace  at  Loo, 
in  Holland.  On  his  return,  he  painted  the  ceiling 
in  the  chapel  of  Trinity  college,  Oxford ; the  stair- 
case at  the  duke  of  Schomberg’s,  Pall-mall ; the 
summer-house  at  Ranelagh,  &c.  He  died  January 
1,  1720. 

Louis  Cheron,  a Parisian,  studied  in  Italy ; 
came  to  England  in  1 695  ; was  employed  by  the 
nobility,  at  Montague  house,  Burleigh,  Boughton, 
Chatsworth,  &c.  He  also  painted  small  history 
pieces  ; but  his  last  years  were  employed  in  making 
designs  for  painters  and  engravers.  Most  of  the 
books,  with  plates,  published  at  that  period,  were 
ornamented  by  his  compositions,  which  were  en- 
graved by  Vanderbank,  Yander  Gutch,  Simpson, 
Kirkall,  and  others ; he  also  etched  many  of  his 
own  designs.  The  earl  of  Derby  gave  him  a large 
sum  for  his  academy  figures,  and  his  drawings 
from  Raffael. 

John  Riley,  a native  artist,  was  a son  of  William 
Riley,  Lancaster  herald  temp.  Charles  I. ; born 
1646.  His  instructors  were  Isaac  Fuller  and  Soest ; 
and  although  he  was  an  excellent  artist,  quite  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  either  Lely  or  Kneller,  yet,  being 
only  an  honest  Englishman,  neither  Charles  II.  nor 
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his  courtiers  could  discover  any  merit  in  his  works. 
Chiffinch,  of  whom  he  had  painted  an  admirable 
picture,  had  it  shown  to  the  king,  who  then  sat  to 
Riley,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  only  with  a malicious 
intention.  Charles  well  knew  that  his  sitting  to  a 
painter  was  considered  by  the  world  as  a certificate 
of  merit ; and  though  he  gave  this,  he  did  the  thing 
with  so  had  a grace,  that  it  might  have  done  the 
artist  serious  injury  in  his  profession,  had  not  his 
reputation  been  already  well  established 1 ; but  he 
had  no  further  intercourse  with  king  Charles  or  his 
minions. 

King  James  II.  and  his  queen,  however,  sat  to 
him,  (Lely  was  no  more  at  that  time,)  so  did  many 
persons  of  rank  and  influence  ; his  character  stood 
so  high  at  last,  that  William  III.  and  queen  Mary 
sat  to  him  several  times,  and  appointed  him  their 
painter  in  ordinary,  notwithstanding  the  intrigues 
of  Kneller  ; and  it  was,  perhaps,  fortunate  for 
the  latter,  that  Riley  did  not  live  much  longer ; a 


1 With  a quarter  of  Kneller’s  vanity,  he  might  have  persuaded 
the  world  that  he  was  a great  master.  (Vide  Walpole,  vol.  viii.) 
When  Charles  II.  sat  to  him,  on  looking  at  the  finished  pic- 
ture, he  said,  “ Is  this  like  me  ? then  odd’s  fish,  I am  an  ugly 
fellow.”  This  sally  of  wit  (?)  made  the  merry  courtiers  laugh,  no 
doubt ; but  it  so  much  discouraged  Riley,  that  he  never  could 
bear  the  picture  after,  though  he  sold  it  for  a large  price. 
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sudden  attack  of  gout  took  him  off  in  1691,  at  the 
age  of  forty- five. 

Riley  was  a man  of  amiable  character,  diffident 
of  his  own  powers;  he  often  took  a dislike  to 
his  works.  This  feeling  must  have  retarded  his 
progress,  especially  as  he  had  to  deal  with  a state 
of  society,  in  which  all  the  nobler  feelings  that 
dignify  human  nature,  all  the  principles  which  do 
honour  to  a government  and  a people,  were  dis- 
regarded by  the  court. 

How  then  should  an  honest,  manly,  and  modest 
Englishman,  however  gifted,  thrive  in  such  an 
atmosphere  ? The  thing  was  impossible  ; but  im- 
partial history,  whilst  it  reluctantly  records  the 
dark  vices  of  that  era,  derives  consolation  from 
being  able  to  show  that  great  talents  and  the 
highest  integrity  were  found  inseparably  united  in 
this  native  artist. 

John  Closterman,  a native  of  Osnaburgh,  went 
first  to  Paris,  and  came  to  England  in  1681.  He 
commenced  by  painting  draperies  for  Riley ; when 
the  latter  died,  Closterman  finished  the  remainder 
of  his  pictures  ; these  works  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  who  had  employed  Riley. 
The  duke  had  his  children’s  portraits  painted  by 
Closterman  ; but  he  lost  the  favour  of  his  grace, 
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by  some  misunderstanding  relative  to  a picture  of 
Guercino  which  he  had  purchased  for  the  duke. 

Closterman  painted  a successful  picture  of  Gibson 
and  his  wife,  which  brought  him  into  notice  ; and 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a competitor  of  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller.  The  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  his 
duchess,  and  their  children  \ on  one  canvas,  was 
his  grand  work ; he  also  painted  the  duke  on 
horseback.  He  painted  the  queen  Anne,  in  Guild- 
hall ; and  at  Chatsworth,  the  first  duke  of  Rutland, 
also  one  of  Dryden ; and  in  Painters1  hall,  Mr. 
Saunders.  He  died  in  1710. 

Dirk  Maas,  painted  landscapes  and  battle  scenes 
here ; his  chief  work  was  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
painted  for  the  earl  of  Portland. 

Peter  Vander  Meulan,  who  was  brother  to  the 
celebrated  artist  who  painted  the  military  history 
of  Louis  XIV.,  was  at  first  a sculptor ; he  came 
to  England  in  1670.  He  was  afterwards  employed 
by  king  William. 

Peter  Mignard,  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Mig- 
nard,  came  over  and  painted  several  portraits. 

Egbert  Hemskirk,  of  Harlem,  lived  long  in  Eng- 

1 He  had  so  many  disputes  with  the  duchess  on  this  subject, 
that  the  duke  said,  “ It  has  given  me  more  trouble  to  reconcile 
my  wife  and  you,  than  to  fight  a battle.” 
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land,  where  he  was  patronized  by  lord  Rochester, 
and  other  persons  of  vulgar  taste  about  the  court, 
for  whom  he  degraded  his  art,  by  painting  buffoon- 
eries, drunken  revels,  &c. 

Frederic  Kerseboom l,  of  Solingen,  studied  paint- 
ing at  Amsterdam,  and  at  Paris,  under  Le  Brun ; 
then  he  was  sent  to  Rome  for  fourteen  years,  by 
the  chancellor  of  France:  came  to  England,  tried 
history  painting,  met  with  little  encouragement,  and 
became  a portrait  painter 2 ; died  in  London,  1 690. 

Sir  John  Medina,  was  the  son  of  a Spanish 
captain,  who  settled  at  Brussels  : he  was  a pupil 
of  Du  Chatel ; married  early,  and  came  to  England 
in  1686,  where  he  painted  portraits.  The  earl  of 
Leven  invited  him  to  transfer  himself  to  Scotland, 
and  encouraged  him  by  procuring  for  him  a com- 
mission to  commence  with,  worth  500 1.  He  went 
thither,  and  painted  most  of  the  Scotch  nobility ; 
amongst  these,  is  the  first  duke  of  Argyle  and 
his  sons,  in  Roman  habits,  in  a superb  taste  (at 
Wentworth  castle).  The  portraits  of  the  professors 
in  Surgeons’  hall,  Edinburgh,  are  by  him  ; also 


1 It  is  said  that  his  real  name  was  Casaubon,  and  that  he  was 
a descendant  or  relation  of  the  celebrated  Isaac  Casaubon. 

2 The  portrait  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  at  Kensington,  is  by 
him  : he  was  buried  at  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn. 
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two  small  historical  pieces.  The  duke  of  Gordon,  his 
son,  marquis  of  Huntly,  and  lady  Jane,  his  daughter, 
are  all  painted  by  him  in  one  composition. 

The  duke  of  Queensbury,  lord  high  commis- 
sioner, knighted  him ; and  he  was  the  last  person 
knighted  in  Scotland  before  the  Union.  He  de- 
signed the  prints  in  an  octavo  edition  of  Milton  ; 
he  died  in  Scptland,  1711,  aged  fifty-two. 

Marcellus  Laroon,  a Hollander,  came  with  his 
father  to  England  ; he  learned  under  La  Zoom,  and 
Flechier ; he  painted  draperies  for  Kneller.  His 
chief  merit  lay  in  copying  other  masters  ; many  of 
his  copies  have  long  passed  for  originals. 

Thomas  Sadler  was  the  son  of  a master  in 
chancery,  much  in  favour  with  Cromwell.  The 
son  had  been  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  but  having  got 
some  instructions  from  Lely,  he  took  to  miniature 
and  portrait  painting.  A print  of  John  Bunyan, 
after  Sadler,  is  the  most  remarkable  of  his  works. 

Godfrey  Schalken,  a Hollander,  was  taught  by 
Hoogstraten,  and  Gerard  Dow.  Candle-light  pieces 
he  managed  with  great  skill  and  truth ; but  his 
manners  were  by  no  means  as  agreeable  as  his 
pictures.  When  here,  he  painted  a picture  of 
king  William  III.  by  candle-light,  and  gave  his 
majesty  the  candle  to  hold  in  his  hand,  until  the 
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tallow  ran  down  his  fingers.  The  finest  picture  he 
ever  painted  was  lately  at  the  Dusseldorf  gallery  ; 
there  is  another  good  one  by  him  at  Windsor : he 
returned  rich  to  his  own  country. 

Adrian  Van  Diest,  of  the  Hague,  came  early  to 
England ; he  practised  portrait  and  landscape  paint- 
ing. Granville,  earl  of  Bath,  appears  to  have  been 
his  only  patron. 

Gaspar  Smitz,  a Hutch  artist,  who  came  to  England 
soon  after  the  restoration  : and  though  a Dutchman, 
yet  he  painted  so  many  Mary  Magdalens,  that  he 
was  called  “ Magdalen  Smith he  painted  flowers 
and  fruit  very  well : went  to  Ireland,  where  he  was 
much  encouraged,  and  died  there  in  1707. 

John  Van  Wyck,  an  excellent  painter ; his 
battles  and  hunting  scenes  are  careful,  but  free 
and  spirited  like  W ouvermans’ ; his  colouring  agree- 
ably warm  ; he  painted  large  pictures  of  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  siege  of  Namur  *,  &c.  : he  died  at 
Mortlake,  1702. 

Henry  Vander  Straaten  came  to  London  about 
1690,  earned  much  money,  and  did  not  know  how 
to  keep  it ; his  compositions  are  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  Berghem. 

1 The  fine  horse  on  which  duke  Schomberg  is  mounted,  is 
painted  by  Wyck,  although  Kneller  had  the  credit  of  the  work. 
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J.  Woolaston,  of  London,  was  a portrait  painter ; 
he  took  good  likenesses  \ 

Susan  Penelope  Rose,  wife  of  a jeweller,  painted 
in  water-colours  with  great  freedom  and  force. 

John  Bushnell,  a scholar  of  Burman,  was  a 
sculptor,  who,  if  he  had  been  blest  with  common 
sense  to  direct  it,  was  endowed  with  sufficient 
natural  talent  to  have  reached  a very  respectable 
rank  in  sculpture ; he  studied  at  Rome  and  V enice ; 
in  the  latter  city  he  erected  a splendid  monument 
for  a procuratore  de  San  Marco . Amongst  the 
first  works  on  his  return  home  were  the  statues  of 
Charles  I.  and  II.  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  that 
of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  above  stairs  ; the  kings  at 
Temple  Bar  are  considered  his  best  examples,  ex- 
cept that  of  lord  Mordaunt,  in  F ulham  church  : he 
erected,  and  did  the  statuary- work  of  several  monu- 
ments, amongst  others,  those  of  Cowley  and  Sir 
Palmer  Fairborn,  in  Westminster  abbey.  He  was 
engaged  to  complete  the  set  of  kings  at  the  Royal 
Exchange,  but  hearing  that  Cibber  was  making 
interest  to  carve  some,  he  relinquished  the  con- 
tract. He  wasted  500?.  in  making  an  imitation  of 

1 One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  T.  Britton,  the  small 
coal  man  ; it  was  purchased  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum. 
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the  Trojan  horse1.  Various  other  wild  specula- 
tions impaired  both  his  fortune  and  his  under- 
standing; he  died  in  1701. 

William  Talman,  a native  of  West  Lavington, 
Wiltshire,  was  comptroller  of  the  works  in  the 
reign  of  king  William  III. ; as  an  architect,  he 
was  engaged  in  some  very  considerable  works  long 
before  that  time,  yet  his  biographical  records  are 
very  trifling  for  a man  of  his  rank  in  this  profes- 
sion. 

From  the  scanty  notes  extant  of  his  operations, 
we  find  that  he  built  Thoresby  house,  Nottingham- 
shire in  1671,  Dynham  house,  Gloucestershire,  for 
secretary  Blath waite,  Swallow-field,  Berks,  and 
the  noble  mansion  of  Chatsworth,  for  lord  Claren- 
don ; yet  it  seems  strange  that  his  name  should  be 
so  little  known ; but  he  was  an  Englishman,  and 
the  wonder  is,  that  amongst  such  a swarm  of  alien 
intruders,  this  native  man  of  genius  should  have 
been  rescued  from  oblivion.  The  principal  front  of 

1 He  had  the  skeleton  framed  in  timber,  which  was  to  be 
sheathed  with  thin  planking,  covered  with  stucco  ; the  head  was 
capable  of  containing  twelve  men  sitting  round  a table  ; the  eyes 
served  them  for  windows  ; before  it  was  finished,  a great  storm 
upset  and  demolished  it.  Two  vintners  offered  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  setting  it  up  again,  but  he  felt  the  disappointment  so 
much  that  he  refused  the  offer. 
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Chatsworth  shows  the  elegance  of  his  taste,  and 
the  grand  staircase  to  the  principal  apartments  is 
in  a noble  style  ; in  fact,  it  is  asserted,  that  Kent, 
long  after  Talman’s  days,  borrowed  the  idea  for  the 
superb  mansion  of  Holkam. 

Talman's  son  had  an  independence,  and  lived 
much  in  Italy,  where  he  employed  himself  in 
making  drawings  of  the  churches,  &c.  but  did  not 
practise  professionally. 

Francis  Smith,  a provincial  architect,  is  said  to 
have  rebuilt  the  church  and  steeple1  of  Warwick 
after  they  had  been  burned.  Mr.  Walpole  takes 
no  notice  of  Smith,  but  attributes  the  building  of 
the  tower  and  spire  to  an  architect,  whom  he  de- 
signates as  “ Sir  William  Wilson,”  whilst  Noble, 
in  his  “ continuation  of  Grainger,”  gives  good 
authority,  for  stating  that  F.  Smith  was  the  archi- 
tect of  that  edifice 2. 

1 The  upper  parts  of  St.  Mary,  Leicester,  and  St.  Dunstan’s  in 
the  East  ; the  latter,  by  Wren,  are  similar  in  design.  It  is  as- 
serted by  Mr.  Dallaway,  who  is  a cautious  asserter,  and  a good 
authority,  when  he  does  assert  anything,  that  Wren,  in  1664, 
corrected  the  designs  of  this  towel’,  which  is  built  upon  groined 
arches  springing  from  four  square  piers,  between  which  is  a 
passage  for  carriages. 

2 It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  William  III.  had  the  Cartoons 
taken  out  of  the  chests,  where  they  had  been  in  slips,  rolled  up, 
ever  since  they  came  to  England.  He  ordered  them  to  be 
framed,  repaired,  and  exhibited. 
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SECTION  II. 

QUEEN  ANNE’S  REIGN.  (1702  TO  1714.) 

The  gradual  decline  of  good  art  in  painting,  and, 
with  the  exceptions  stated,  in  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture also,  during  the  last  three  reigns,  appears  to 
have  attained  nearly  its  lowest  level  during  the 
government  of  this  sovereign.  Several  of  the 
foreign  adventurers  who  had  been  fostered  here  to 
the  hinderance  of  native  merit,  were  still  en- 
couraged, and  managed  to  engross  the  patronage 
and  profits  of  the  profession  almost  entirely  into 
their  hands ; the  list  of  able  men  will  necessarily 
therefore  be  very  small,  and  we  shall  begin  with  an 
Italian  ornamental  painter. 

Antonio  Pellegrini,  who  was  brought  from  V enice 
by  the  duke  of  Manchester  to  paint  staircases,  &c. ; 
in  this  way  he  was  much  employed  by  the  duke  of 
Portland,  Lord  Burlington,  and  others,  at  Castle 
Howard,  Kimbolton,  and  at  Sir  A.  Fontaine’s, 
Norford,  Norfolk ; and  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark, 
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that  this  very  inferior  artist  was  employed  to  make 
designs  for  painting  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
was  paid  for  them,  although  they  were  not  ap- 
proved : he  left  this  country  shortly  after  that  dis- 
covery \ 

Marco  Ricci  came  over  with  the  last  named 
decorator : he  painted  in  oil,  but  his  water-colour 
drawings  were  his  best  things.  Having  quar- 
relled with  his  friend  Pellegrini,  Marco  in  a 
spirit  of  hostility  returned  to  Venice,  and  brought 
over  his  uncle,  who  was  named  Sebastian 
Ricci ; he  had  been  Pelligrini's  master,  and  on 
his  arrival,  he  took  much  of  his  business  away 
from  him.  Ricci's  performances  upon  ceilings, 
halls  and  staircases  were  admired  in  that  age, 
when  gaudy  tints  and  non-descript  human  figures 
were  twisted  into  all  the  unnatural  postures,  that 
parabolic  curves  and  hyperbolic  conceits  could 

1 When  the  infamous  system  of  bubble  Law  was  set  on  foot  in 
France,  the  directors  as  ostentatious  as  their  apes  the  TSouth  Sea 
Company,  purchased  the  Hotel  de  Nevers,  and  began  to  decorate 
it  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner.  Pellegrini  was  invited  from 
England  to  paint  the  ceiling  of  the  principal  gallery  : he  wrote  a 
description  of  his  work,  all  that  remains  of  it,  for  the  system  burst, 
and  the  king  purchasing  the  visionary  palace,  it  was  converted 
into  the  royal  library,  and  Pellegrini’s  labours  demolished — 
France,  the  heathen  gods,  the  river  Mississippi,  and  all  the  virtues. 
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torture  them,  and  in  execution,  weak,  washy,  and 
insipid.  Time,  and  occasional  restorations , may  have 
injured  their  better  qualities,  but  nothing  can  have 
altered  the  original  designs ; yet  these  mere  me- 
chanics were  fully  employed  by  the  first  persons 
in  this  country,  at  an  immense  expense. 

But  these  speculators  upon  English  simplicity 
did  not  think  they  made  money  fast  enough  in 
this  way,  for  they  found  that  the  people  of  rank 
and  wealth  of  that  era  had  in  general  so  little  know- 
ledge of  what  constituted  the  merits  of  pictorial 
art,  that  these  men  actually,  and  most  fraudulently 
passed  off,  even  upon  their  patrons,  several  of 
their  own  copies  as  the  works  of  the  great  mas- 
ters. Cassini  was  another  of  these  swindling  Ita- 
lians, Sebastian  Ricci 1 excelled  in  getting  up 
imitations  of  Paulo  Veronese,  many  of  which  he 
sold  for  originals.  S.  Ricci  painted  the  altar 
piece  at  Chelsea  college  ; the  chapel  at  Bulstrode, 
for  the  duke  of  Portland  ; at  Burlington  house  the 
hall  and  some  ceilings : he  tried  to  get  the  contract 
to  paint  the  cupola  of  Saint  Paul’s,  but  this  work 

1 He  even  cheated  La  Fosse  in  that  way,  and  when  the  latter 
was  convinced  of  the  fraud,  he  said  to  Sebastian.  “ For  the 
future  take  my  advice,  paint  nothing  but  Paulo  Veroneses,  and 
no  more  Ricci’s.” 
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being  given  to  Sir  J ames  Thornhill,  Sebastian  was 
so  offended  that  he  left  the  country  and  never  re- 
turned. 

James  Bogdani,  a Hungarian,  painted  birds 
fruit  and  flowers.  Queen  Anne  had  several  pictures 
from  him,  which  are  still  in  the  royal  palaces.  By 
this  line  of  painting  he  made  a fair  independence, 
but  lost  it  in  a foolish  speculation. 

Thomas  Murray  was  a portrait  painter  who 
studied  under  Biley,  whose  methods  and  chaste 
tone  of  colour  he  acquired.  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  personal  beauty  and  the  goodness  of  his 
manners ; the  nobility  patronised  him,  and  he  be- 
came independent  in  his  circumstances. 

Hugh  Howard  was  the  son  of  Ralph  Howard, 
M.  D. ; he  was  born  in  Dublin  1675.  The  wars  in 
Ireland  consequent  on  the  revolution  drove  his 
father  out  of  that  country ; his  son  having  shown 
talents  in  art  was  sent  to  Italy  and  France  for 
instruction.  He  returned  after  three  years’  absence, 
and  practised  portrait  painting  in  Dublin.  He  lat- 
terly settled  in  England,  and  died  in  London  1737. 
He  had  a large  collection  of  prints,  books,  and  me- 
dals, which  he  left  to  his  only  brother  Dr.  Howard l, 
bishop  of  Kphin,  who  brought  them  to  Ireland. 

1 Ancestor  of  Lord  Wicklow. 
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James  Parmentier  was  nephew  of  Sebastian 
Bourdon  ; he  came  to  England  in  1676,  and,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  was  employed  by  La  Fosse 
to  dead  colour  his  compositions  ; he  then  went  into 
Yorkshire.  One  of  his  pictures  is  the  altar  piece 
in  St.  Peter’s  at  Leeds ; there  is  another  in  one  of 
the  churches  at  Hull.  The  story  of  Diana  and 
Endymion  in  the  Painters’  hall  is  by  him. 

Ridolph  Schmitz,  and  Prudhomme,  one  a Swiss, 
the  other  a Prussian  ; they  painted  portraits,  made 
copies  of  pictures,  and  chalk  drawings  for  en- 
gravers ; but  we  only  mention  them  to  show  the 
immense  disproportion  there  is  between  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  and  of  native  artists. 

Alexander  Van  Graelen  was  of  a higher  class 
than  the  last  named  ; he  was  a skilful  hand  in  battle 
paintings,  cattle,  &c.  He  followed  the  court  of 
William  III.  to  England  and  was  well  employed. 
King  William  commissioned  him  to  paint  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  a very  large  picture ; a 
nobleman  gave  an  order  for  three  of  Charles  I.’s 
battles.  Queen  Anne  gave  him  a commission  to 
paint  her  majesty  in  her  state  coach,  drawn  by 
eight  horses  and  accompanied  by  her  guards. 

Boit  was  a very  skilful  painter  of  portraits  in 
enamel,  but  not  quite  equal  to  either  Petitot  or 
c 2 
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Zinke.  Dahl,  a Swede,  was  his  chief  recommender  : 
he  is  said  to  have  got  very  high  prices,  but  some 
doubts  are  entertained  on  that  subject.  He  how- 
ever had  skill  enough  to  persuade  the  court  to 
give  him  a commission  to  enamel  a plate  two  feet 
long,  by  eighteen  inches  wide ; Laguerre  painted 
the  design  for  it  in  oil.  The  court  advanced 
1000?.  to  Boit;  he  found  the  work  very  difficult; 
his  progress  was  slow ; he  got  700?.  more  : the 
prince  died ; the  Marlborough  party  lost  court  fa- 
vour. This  deeply  affected  the  enamel ; Boit  got 
into  debt,  fled  to  France,  changed  his  notions  of 
religion,  and  the  Regent  Orleans  gave  him  a good 
pension  and  the  place  of  enameller  to  the  court. 
The  large  picture  of  course  remained  unfinished, 
but  he  did  complete  some  of  a smaller  size.  Of 
these,  one  is  at  Kensington,  of  queen  Anne  and 
prince  George  ; the  Bedford  family  have  another 
of  his  portraits. 

Statuary  work  might  now  be  said  to  have  de- 
scended to  carving,  it  certainly  could  not  be  called 
“ sculpture.” 

Francis  Bird’s  star  was  in  the  ascendant  in  this 
line,  and  a great  many  of  his  productions  remain, 
but  do  not  excite  any  great  desire  to  know  much 
more  about  them.  Bird  was  born  in  Piccadilly,  and 
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sent  at  eleven  years  of  age  to  Brussels,  where  he  was 
taught  by  one  Oozins ; he  then  went  to  Rome,  was 
with  Le  Gros ; at  nineteen  came  back  to  England, 
worked  first  for  Gibbons,  next  for  Cibber,  at  length 
he  commenced  on  his  own  account.  The  monument 
of  Dr.  Busby  gave  him  a reputation 1 ; he  carved 
the  redoubtable  doctor,  from  a cast  taken  from  his 
face  after  death.  He  also  carved  the  bas  relief 
in  the  pediment  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  “ the  con- 
version of  St.  Paul,”  with  the  bassi  relievi  under 
the  portico  ; also  the  statue  of  queen  Anne,  and  the 
four  statues  round  the  pedestal,  in  front  of  the  cathe- 
dral : for  this  precious  group  of  carved  images,  Bird 
received  1130/.  Other  works  of  his,  are  the  statue 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey  at  Christ-church,  the  bronze 
statue  of  Henry  IV.  at  Eton  college  ; a portion  of  the 
monument  in  Fulham  church  for  lord  Mordaunt ; 
for  his  part,  Bird  received  250/. ; the  great  monu- 
ment of  the  duke  of  Newcastle  in  Westminster  abbey, 
erected  by  the  countess  of  Oxford,  his  daughter. 

1 In  this  he  was  fortunate,  the  clerical  costume  being  favour- 
able to  sculptural  composition,  and  there  is  much  character  in  the 
head  and  figure  ; this  artist  never  did  any  work  so  well.  Opposed 
to  this  is  his  monument  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  in  Westminster 
abbey,  erected  at  the  expense  of  queen  Anne.  It  is  one  of  those 
absurd  conceits  which  justly  excited  Pope’s  satire  against  full  dress 
coats  in  maasWe,  and  those  flowing  wigs  that 

“ Eternal  buckle  take  in  Parian  stone.” 
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The  great  has  relief  above  mentioned,  in  the 
pediment,  is  sixty-four  feet  long  by  eighteen  feet 
high ; it  contains  eight  equestrian  figures  besides 
many  others : the  sum  paid  for  it  to  Bird  was 
1180?. ; for  the  bassi  relievi  under  the  portico  he 
received  450?. 

Vanbrugh  made  his  first  grand  essay  in  archi- 
tecture, A.D.  1702;  he  had  originally  been  a 
writer  for  the  stage,  and  also  a part  proprietor  in 
some  of  the  theatres.  At  what  precise  time  he 
laid  aside  the  soc  and  buskin  trade  for  that  of 
architecture  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained ; he 
appears  to  have  carried  on  both  the  histrionic 
branches  of  industry  at  the  same  time,  and  to 
have  been  thrust  into  another  profession,  of  which 
he  was  totally  ignorant,  merely,  as  it  would  seem 
that  he  might  receive  the  emoluments,  for  he  never 
attempted  to  do  the  duty.  That  this  man  was  a 
mere  court  intriguer  is  quite  evident ; that  fact  in- 
volves the  whole  secret  of  his  advancement ; we  can 
look  upon  it  in  no  other  light,  unless  a miracle  was 
specially  wrought  in  his  favour.  He  was  one  of  the 
foreign  secret-service  men  of  that  day,  for  whom 
it  was  necessary  to  provide.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
knew  every  man’s  price,  and  Vanbrugh’s  appears 
to  have  been  the  appointment  of  comptroller  of  the 
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king’s  works,  given  in  1714,  and,  in  1716,  the  sur- 
veyorship  of  Greenwich  hospital,  the  royal  gardens 
and  waters,  &c.  A tide  of  business  naturally  fol- 
lowed these  marks  of  court  favour ; and  the  man 
whom  nature  had  intended  should  fill  respectably 
the  office  of  a comic  writer  for  the  stage,  was 
foisted  upon  the  British  public  as  the  first  archi- 
tect then  in  the  world!  And  as  the  most  impudent 
fraud  is  sure  to  succeed  best,  the  thing  would  have 
been  received  with  the  most  passive  acquiescence 
of  this  most  thinking  people,  had  not  Pope,  Swift, 
Evans,  and  other  men  of  real  talent,  exposed  the 
deformity  of  this  architectural  idol.  Some  other 
writers  offered  the  incense  of  their  golden  appro- 
bation, which  consoled  this  man  of  obtuse  mind  for 
the  exposures  his  incapacity  occasioned  : these  dis- 
coveries were  constantly  making  their  appearance, 
until  at  last  the  job  became  so  scandalous,  that  his 
backers  were  obliged  to  cease  employing  him  on  any 
government  buildings  ; yet  they  durst  not  dismiss 
him  from  the  crown  appointments,  of  which  this 
useless  occupant  received  the  emoluments  until 
his  death  in  1726. 

To  give  any  detailed  account  of  Vanbrugh’s 
edifices  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected  in  a work 
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like  this  ; an  enumeration  merely  will  convince  our 
readers  that  he  was  highly  favoured  at  court,  from 
the  latter  end  of  king  William’s  reign,  and  through 
the  whole  of  the  reigns  of  queen  Anne  and 
George  I. 

Vanbrugh’s  first  building  of  consequence,  was 
Castle  Howard1;  this  he  commenced  in  1702,  for 
Charles  Howard,  third  earl  of  Carlisle,  deputy  earl 
marshal 2.  His  next  exploit  was  at  Blenheim 3, 
which  he  commenced  in  1705,  and  had  very  nearly 

1 Mr.  Tatham  has,  under  the  late  earl,  greatly  improved  the 
interior,  which,  owing  to  this  circumstance,  now  displays  much 
good  taste.  A statue  gallery  was  added  to  it  in  1802. 

2 This  nobleman  in  the  same  year,  virtute  officii , appointed 
Vanbrugh  Clarencieux  king  of  arms,  over  the  head  of  all  the 
heralds  : the  latter  sent  in  a remonstrance  against  this  super- 
session,  but  it  was  ineffectual,  though  Vanbrugh  had  not  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  any  knowledge  of  heraldry. 

3 Mr.  Walpole’s  observations  upon  this  unhappy  choice  of  an 
architect,  are,  perhaps,  the  most  pertinent  that  can  be  conceived. 
What  Pope  said  of  his  comedies  is  more  applicable  to  his  build- 
ings— 

u How  Van  wants  grace.” 

“ Grace  ! he  wanted  eyes,  he  wanted  all  ideas  of  proportion, 
convenience,  and  propriety  ; he  undertook  vast  designs,  and 
composed  heaps  of  littleness.  The  style  of  no  age  or  country 
appears  in  his  works  ; he  broke  through  all  rule,  and  compen- 
sated for  it  by  no  imagination  ; he  seems  to  have  hollowed 
quarries,  rather  than  to  have  built  houses  j and  should  his 
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finished  in  1722,  when  the  duke  died  ; after  which 
event,  the  duchess  had  a quarrel  with  him  (Van- 
brugh), and  commenced  a law-suit  against  him, 
which  terminated  in  his  favour : but  the  quarrel 
had  not  the  same  results ; it  continued  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  and  he  is  said  to  have  got  by 
far  the  worst  of  it.  The  secret  history  of  the 
building  of  Blenheim  will  be  found  in  that  clever 
and  interesting  work,  Mr.  DTsraeli’s  second  series 
of  the  “Curiosities  Of  Literature.”  From  which 
it  appears,  that  the  money  expended  on  stupendous 
Blenheim  was  not  voted  by  Parliament  but  paid 
out  of  the  privy  purse  ; and  that  after  the  death 
of  queen  Anne  (1714),  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
denied  all  responsibility  on  his  part,  as  to  the  pay- 
ments ; but  the  workmen  were  the  sufferers  in  this 
contest.  Vanbrugh  advanced  a sum  of  money  to 
pay  them,  and  they  were  glad  to  take  one  third  of 


edifices,  as  they  seem  formed  to  do,  out-last  all  record,  what 
architecture  will  posterity  think  was  that  of  their  ancestors  ? 

“ The  laughers,  his  contemporaries,  said,  that  having  been  con- 
fined in  the  Bastile,  he  had  drawn  his  notions  of  building  from 
that  foi'tified  dungeon.  That  a single  man  should  have  been 
capricious,  should  have  wanted  taste,  is  not  extraordinary  : that 
he  should  have  been  selected  to  raise  a palace  built  at  the  public 
expense,  for  the  hero  of  his  country,  surprises  us.  However 
partial  the  court  might  be  to  Vanbrugh,  everybody  was  not  blind 
to  his  defects.” 
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what  was  fairly  owing  to  them.  It  was  of  this 
immense  edifice  that  Swift  wrote  his  epigram  in 
which  is  the  following  stanza : — 


“ That  if  his  grace  were  not  more  skilled  in 
The  art  of  battering  walls,  than  building. 

We  might  expect  to  see  next  year. 

Some  mousetrap-man  chief  engineer.” 

The  other  great  houses  Vanbrugh  was  engaged 
upon,  are 

Eastbury,  in  Dorsetshire,  erected  for  Mr.  Dod- 
dington,  which  had  an  extension  of  370  feet;  was 
judiciously  taken  down  by  the  first  earl  Temple, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

King’s  Weston,  near  Bristol,  for  the  Hon. 
Edward  Southwell; 

Easton  Neston,  in  Northamptonshire  ; 

One  of  the  fronts  of  Grimsthorpe,  Lincolnshire  ; 

Mr.  Duncombe’s  in  Yorkshire  ; 

Oulton  hall,  in  Cheshire,  for  Mr.  Egerton  ; 

Seaton  Delavel,  Northumberland ; 

The  old  Opera-house,  Haymarket ; 

The  Clarendon  printing-office,  Oxford  ; this  has 
been  altered  of  late  years,  though  not  improved. 

Such  are,  so  far  as  they  exist,  or  have  not  been 
altered,  the  examples  Vanbrugh  has  left  us  of  his 
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pretensions  to  architectural  knowledge  in  theory 
and  practice  ; of  these  claims  every  one  can  form 
their  own  opinions  from  the  numerous  prints  and 
descriptions  to  be  found  in  our  best  libraries  and 
collections. 

John  Croker,  already  casually  mentioned  as  a me- 
dallist, was  originally  a jeweller  ; he  was  employed 
by  Harris,  the  player,  who  in  this  age  of  fantastique 
or  corrupt  patronage  had  been  appointed  to  the 
situation  of  “ die  engraver  to  the  Mint,”  in  place  of 
Eotier,  senior,  as  already  stated. 

Croker  succeeded  Harris,  who,  though  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  arts,  had  enjoyed  the  salary  of  his 
office  during  life.  Croker  engraved  all  the  medals 
from  the  end  of  king  William’s  reign,  and  struck 
a very  large  one ; with  those  of  queen  Anne, 
George  I.,  and  many  of  George  II. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


KING  GEORGE  I.  (1714  to  1727.) 

SECTION  I. 

The  state  of  decadence  into  which  the  arts 
had  been  progressively  falling  from  the  close  of 
Charles  I.’s  reign,  had  apparently  reached  the 
lowest  point  in  the  scale  to  which  they  can  descend 
in  civilized  nations. 

The  injudicious  choice  of  court  painters,  and  the 
almost  exclusive  employment  of  foreign  adventurers 
in  the  arts  during  the  last  seventy  years,  had  para- 
lyzed the  native  genius  of  England ; and  the  vicious 
style  of  Kneller  being  held  up  as  the  paragon  of 
excellence,  the  only  road  to  success  in  art,  the 
example  was  contagious,  and  produced  its  effects. 
This  man’s  meretricious  manner  having  produced  to 
him  great  patronage,  fortune,  and  title,  all  the  as- 
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piring  geniuses  of  that  time  endeavoured  to  obtain 
a portion  of  this  new  species  of  philosopher’s  stone, 
which  had  transmuted  so  much  base  metal  into 
gold  ; and  so  great  was  the  infatuation  of  the  people, 
or  their  ignorance  of  good  art,  that  the  veriest  daub- 
ing from  Kneller’s  atelier , even  by  his  assistants, 
were  sought  after,  and  paid  for,  with  thanks.  These 
retainers  in  his  service  knew  less  of  the  right  prin- 
ciples of  art  than  he  did  : Kneller  erred  through  a 
sordid  love  of  gain ; they,  from  want  of  knowledge, 
and  a servile  fondness  for  imitation.  Not  having  any 
persons  of  true  taste  to  direct  such  things,  even  the 
costumes  of  the  time  partook  of  the  universal  ab- 
surdity, which  appears  to  have  thrown  its  mantle  over 
every  art,  fine  or  mechanic,  obscuring  the  symmetry, 
grace,  and  beauty  that  could  be  developed  by  nature 
and  good  taste.  Kneller’s  superior  intercourse  with 
full-bottomed  wigs  had  given  him  a command  over 
their  flamboyant  and  ondoyant  curlings,  that  no 
other  pencil  durst  approach  : ribbons,  lace  lappets, 
systems  of  hair  built  up  in  three  tiers,  he  agglome- 
rated in  a manner  which,  if  not  like  any  thing  in 
nature,  had  a sort  of  barbaric  grandeur  about  it 
which  was  very  amusing,  and  which,  it  is  curious 
enough  to  observe,  few  of  his  followers  could  suc- 
ceed in  producing  : and  yet  it  was  in  these  defects 
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that  they  tried  to  equal  him,  leaving  out  of  view  all 
knowledge  of  good  drawing,  propriety  or  probability, 
and  of  care  in  finishing. 

The  straight-cut  coats  and  waistcoats  with  long 
flaps,  the  short  tights,  which  gave  a most  unnatural 
stiffness  to  the  appearance, — the  ladies’  tight-laced 
waists,  and  immense  hoops,  hair  drawn  straight  up  to 
a great  height,  with  flappets  flying  behind, — were  the 
unnatural  or  rather  burlesque  objects  which  the  por- 
trait painters  of  that  time  were  obliged  to  encounter 
in  their  painting  rooms.  It  was  a day  of  triumph 
to  the  tailors  and  milliners  of  fashion,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded, as  they  generally  do,  when  not  controlled 
by  the  common  sense  and  good  taste  of  their  cus- 
tomers, in  rendering  the  finest  forms,  and  the  most 
graceful  and  beautiful  of  the  Creator’s  works,  not 
only  stiff,  unnatural  and  awkward,  but  in  reducing 
them  to  a state  of  actual  deformity,  which  was  only 
laughable  because  it  was  expensive  and  artificial. 

To  get  rid,  in  some  degree,  by  a flank  movement, 
of  those  barbarous  appearances,  which  none  of  the 
painters  at  that  time  had  the  energy  or  genius  to 
attack  in  front  and  demolish,  the  artists  contrived 
a sort  of  mock  drapery,  which  flew  about  their  sit- 
ters in  all  shapes  and  directions,  except  natural  or 
graceful  ones.  It  does  not  appear  that  these  Aim- 
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sies  were  imitated  from  any  real  object  ; they  were 
evidently  produced  by  a rapid,  haphazard-like  whisk 
or  two  of  the  brush,  and  were  done  long  before  they 
could  be  thought  of,  like  much  more  of  the  painting 
at  that  time.  It  would  of  course  be  too  much  to 
expect  these  independent  draperies  could  be  recog- 
nised as  belonging  to  the  costume  of  any  tribe  or 
nation,  savage  or  civilized ; but  from  the  arbitrary 
and  slashing  manner  in  which  they  were  flung  about, 
it  would  seem  as  if  an  entire  confusion  of  ideas  in 
these  matters  prevailed  very  generally  amongst  the 
painters  of  that  school. 

Such  was  the  slip-slop  state  into  which  this  ele- 
gant art  had  fallen  ; not  so  much  through  neglect, 
though  that  was  considerable  enough,  as  through 
the  injudicious  manner  in  which  whatever  patron- 
age did  exist  was  generally  bestowed. 

The  king  himself  had  neither  taste  nor  knowledge 
in  these  indispensable  characteristics  of  high  civili- 
zation, and  few  of  his  subjects  were  in  a better 
condition ; so  that  we  most  cordially  join  in  the 
observation  of  Mr.  Walpole,  who  says,  that  “no 
reign,  since  the  arts  have  been  in  any  esteem,  has 
produced  fewer  works  that  will  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  posterity.” 
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Several  of  the  artists  already  mentioned  in  the 
last  period  were  still  in  activity,  and  others  even 
continued  over  this  reign  into  the  following  one. 

Louis  Laguerre  was  the  son  of  a Catalan,  who 
became  master  of  the  menagerie  at  Versailles. 
Young  Laguerre  studied  in  the  French  academy, 
under  Le  Brun.  He  came  to  England  in  1683, 
and  was  employed  by  Verrio  in  his  decorations. 
The  large  picture  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  hospital 
was  chiefly  painted  by  him.  He  also  assisted  much 
in  the  decorations  of  hall  ceilings  and  staircases  at 
Burleigh,  old  Devonshire  house,  old  Buckingham 
house,  Petworth,  Marlborough  house,  Blenheim, 
Hampton  court,  &c.  He  was,  at  first,  chosen  by 
the  commissioners  of  St.  Paul’s  to  decorate  the  in- 
side of  the  cupola,  but  was  set  aside  by  the  interest 
of  Thornhill.  Sir  G.  Kneller,  who  hated  Thornhill, 
whom  he  also  feared  as  a rival,  employed  Laguerre 
to  decorate  his  house  at  Walton.  The  latter  made 
some  designs  for  tapestry,  by  order  of  queen  Anne, 
but  the  work  was  never  begun.  He  was  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  first  academy  of  painting,  and  would 
have  been  chosen  governor,  but  for  Thornhill’s  su- 
perior claims. 

John  Laguerre,  his  son,  had  good  talents  for  the 
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art,  but  was  more  fond  of  amusement  than  appli- 
cation. Of  course  he  made  no  figure  in  the  pro- 
fession. 

Michael  Dahl,  a Swede,  was  an  esteemed  artist 
in  his  own  country.  After  travelling  for  his  im- 
provement, he  returned  to  England,  1688.  His 
colouring  is  good.  He  attempted  nothing  but  por- 
traits, and  has  left  many  good  ones  ; for,  unlike 
Kneller,  Dahl  finished  every  part  as  carefully  as  the 
head ; his  best  are  considered  not  unworthy  of  Riley. 
Charles  XI.  of  Sweden,  at  Windsor,  is  by  him,  and 
also  some  of  the  admirals.  Queen  Anne  and  prince 
George  sat  to  him.  At  Petworth  are  eight  whole- 
lengths  of  ladies  by  Dahl ; they  are  well  coloured. 
He  lived  eighty-seven  years,  in  high  reputation  as  a 
man  and  an  artist. 

He  had  a son,  inferior  as  a painter,  who  died 
before  himself. 

Peter  Angelis,  of  Dunkirk,  came  to  England  in 
1612  ; was  in  high  favour  as  an  artist. 

Luke  Cradoc  was  a young  man  of  good  natural 
abilities,  who,  by  mere  application  to  studying 
nature,  became  a very  clever  painter  of  birds,  and 
other  animals. 

Jacopo  d’Agar,  a French  artist,  came  young  to 
England,  and,  like  most  of  the  foreign  artists,  good, 
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bad,  or  indifferent,  was  soon  taken  into  favour 
by  persons  of  influence,  who  kept  him  in  constant 
employment.  Little,  however,  is  known  of  his 
works.  He  died  1723. 

Theodor  Netzcher,  omitted  by  Mr.  Walpole, 
was  eldest  son  of  Gaspar  Netzcher,  and  similar  in 
talent  and  subjects,  the  latter  are  small  portraits, 
disposed  in  family  groups,  though  not  quite  equal 
to  those  of  his  father  ; he  was  introduced  to  George 
II.  then  Prince  of  Wales,  and  several  of  the  nobi- 
lity, who  employed  him  so  profitably,  that  in  seven 
years  he  returned  to  Holland,  where  he  lived 
splendidly  on  the  fortune  he  had  acquired  in  Eng- 
land. 

Charles  Jervas  was  a native  of  Ireland,  and  be- 
came a pupil  of  Kneller  ; Norris,  the  king^s  keeper 
of  the  royal  pictures,  permitted  him  to  copy  the 
works  under  his  care.  He  copied  the  Cartoons  on 
a small  scale,  and  presented  them  to  Hr.  G.  Clark 
of  Oxford,  who  sent  him  to  Paris  and  Italy.  On 
his  return  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  Pope1  and 
of  other  men  of  genius  and  influence  : a widow 
with  20,000£.  did  more,  for  she  gave  herself  and 

1 Pope  says  of  Jervas, — 

“ Beauty,  frail  flower,  which  every  season  fears. 

Blooms  in  thy  colours  for  a thousand  years.” 
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her  fortune  to  him  ; his  abilities  were  not  great, 
but  his  vanity  was  considerable.  Of  this  some 
curious  instances  are  related  l.  He  died  November, 
1739. 

J onatlian  Richardson,  a native  artist,  who  paint- 
ed the  head  in  an  excellent  style,  but  could  not 
draw  the  remainder  of  the  figure,  nor  display  any 
imagination.  Nothing  can  be  more  unmeaning 
than  his  attitudes,  draperies,  and  back-grounds, 
which  are  deficient  in  grace,  dignity,  and  propriety. 
He  had  been  with  Riley  for  four  years  ; with  his 
manner  he  gained  a good  reputation,  even  during 
the  time  of  Kneller  and  Dahl.  When  they  were 
gone  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  profession,  and  re- 
tired from  it  some  years  before  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  May,  1745,  in  his  eighty-first  year. 
He  published  an  essay  on  criticism  in  painting, 
and  another  on  the  science  of  a connoisseur,  also 
an  account  of  the  statues,  paintings,  &c.  in  Italy ; 
and,  in  1734,  he  published  a thick  octavo  volume 

1 Once  the  duchess  of  Bridgewater  was  sitting  to  him,  when  he 
praised  her  features  in  the  most  rapturous  strains  ; but,  said  he, 
“ I cannot  help  telling  your  grace,  that  you  have  not  a handsome 
ear.”  “ No  !”  said  Lady  Bridgewater.  “ Pray,  Mr.  Jervas,  what 
is  a handsome  ear  ?”  He  turned  up  his  velvet  cap,  and  showed 
the  lady  his  own  ! ! 
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of  explanatory  notes  and  remarks  on  Milton’s 
Paradise  Lost,  with  a life  of  the  author  l. 

The  sale  of  his  collection  of  drawings  in  1747, 
produced,  according  to  Mr.  Roger’s  priced  cata- 
logue, 1966^. 

Gresoni  was  a Florentine,  whom  Talman,  the 
architect,  brought  over : he  painted  history,  land- 
scape, and  portrait : he  returned  home  in  1 728. 

William  Aikman,  of  Scotland,  was  a pupil  of 
Sir  J ohn  Medina  : he  travelled  through  part  of 
Turkey  and  Italy ; came  to  London,  and  thence  to 
Scotland,  where  John,  duke  of  Argyle,  and  some 
others  of  the  nobility,  patronised  him  : in  a few 
years  he  returned  to  London  ; had  much  practice  ; 
but  died  of  a lingering  disease,  1731,  in  his  fiftieth 
year. 

J ohn  Alexander,  also  a Scotchman,  was  a clergy- 
man’s son,  and  said  to  be  descended  from  Jamison  : 
he  studied  in  Italy ; his  works  are  only  known  in 
his  native  country. 

1 In  the  preface  to  this  work,  the  father  made  an  apology  for 
being  little  conversant  in  works  of  classic  literature,  by  saying 
that  he  looked  into  them  through  his  son : this  was  too  good  for 
Hogarth  to  neglect.  He  made  a drawing  of  Richardson,  senior, 
looking  through  the  nether  end  of  a telescope,  (with  which  his 
son  was  perforated,)  at  a volume  of  Virgil  on  a high  shelf. 
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Sir  James  Thornhill,  an  artist  of  eminence  in 
his  day  in  the  decorative  style  of  art,  was  then 
employed  in  the  interiors  of  palaces  and  great 
mansions. 

Sir  James  was  the  son  of  Walter  Thornhill, 
Esq.  who  was  the  head  of  a very  ancient  family  in 
Dorsetshire  : the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  which  had 
been  alienated,  was  repurchased  by  Sir  J ames : he 
was  born  at  Melcombe  Regis.  George  I.  knighted 
him  : he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  his  native 
town  in  1719.  Queen  Anne  first  conferred  on  him 
the  title  of  “ historical  painter  to  the  crown.1-' 

As  this  distinguished  artist  was  a native  of 
England,  he  had  to  contend  against  the  patronized 
foreigners,  Sebastian  and  Marco  Ricci,  Laguerre, 
and  La  Fosse,  besides  a swarm  of  their  followers, 
and  also  what  was  still  more  difficult  to  combat 
with  success, — we  mean  the  unjust  and  unnatural 
prejudice  which  then  reigned  paramount  in  England 
chiefly  among  the  higher,  and  of  course  more  in- 
fluential classes  of  society,  namely,  that  the  British 
people  were  mentally  disqualified  by  nature  and  their 
climate  from  producing  works  of  even  ordinary 
merit  in  the  arts,  and  wholly  incapable  from  intel- 
lectual inferiority  to  succeed  in  representing  any 
of  the  grander  and  loftier  movements  of  the 
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historic  or  poetic  muse.  Here  was  a barrier  for 
English  genius  to  climb  over.  Now,  to  a great 
proportion  of  our  readers  it  must  appear  most 
strange  and  unaccountable,  that  such  a monstrous 
absurdity  could  have  existed  to  so  late  a period  as 
a century  ago  ; that  such  was  the  fact,  however,  we 
shall  clearly  demonstrate,  and  also  that  it  had  not 
lost  much  of  its  force  half  a century  later  ; prejudice 
was  kept  alive  by  a certain  class  of  foreign  picture 
dealers  and  traffickers  in  cargoes  of  pseudo  “ old 
masters,11  who  enriched  themselves  by  the  credulity 
of  the  wealthy,  and  the  discouragement,  and  often 
ruin  of  our  rising  artists,  was  the  consequence. 

But  Sir  James  Thornhill  had  to  stand  against 
a far  more  elevated,  extensive,  wealthy,  and  in- 
fluential class.  These  were  the  noble  and  the 
wealthy  of  his  native  land ; who  were  then,  with  a 
few  honourable  exceptions,  carried  away  by  the  spe- 
cies of  wrong  judgment  which  has  been  adverted  to, 
and  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  British  writer  on 
the  arts  to  hold  up  in  its  true  light  to  the  derision  it 
deserves.  The  life  of  Thornhill  is  redolent  of  proofs 
as  to  the  vigorous  existence  of  this  unfounded  pre- 
judice even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  George  II.  we 
regret  that  our  limits,  from  the  nature  of  this 
work,  will  not  allow  us  to  go  more  into  a detail  of 
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these  transactions ; but  one  or  two  instances  we 
must  give  by  way  of  illustration ; and  we  should 
state,  that  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to  place 
Thornhill  in  the  first,  or  eyen  in  the  second  order  of 
great  historical  painters  ; the  class  of  art  he  adopted 
never  was  in  England  practised  by  any  man  of 
high  genius  except  Rubens.  Now,  had  the  compe- 
tition been  between  Rubens  and  Thornhill,  what 
person  of  judgment  would  have  preferred  the 
latter?  But  to  attempt  setting  him  aside  for 
the  Ricci’s,  &c.  was  ridiculous  as  well  as  un- 
just. 

When  it  was  determined  to  decorate  the  apart- 
ments of  the  princesses  at  Hampton-court,  the 
foreigners1  party  planned  that  Sebastian  Ricci 
should  have  the  work,  and  the  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, then  lord  chamberlain,  consented  to  the 
plan ; but  the  earl  of  Halifax,  who  was  first  lord 
of  the  treasury,  did  not  think  it  just  that  a foreigner 
should  be  employed  in  preference  to  his  own  coun- 
trymen, who  had  at  least  equal  professional  claims. 
The  earl  told  his  grace,  when  spoken  to  by  him  on 
the  subject,  that  if  Ricci  painted  the  apartments, 
he  would  not  pay  him  for  them.  They  were  of 
course  executed  by  Thornhill. 

This  incident  is  every  way  worthy  of  being  re- 
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corded.  It  is  another  strong  proof  that  such  gross 
prejudice  did  exist,  and  it  also  shows  that  its  folly 
and  injustice  were  beginning  to  be  understood  in 
the  proper  quarter ; besides,  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  manly  and  patriotic  effort  that  had 
been  made  to  disturb  and  drive  away  the  foul 
incubus  which  had  always  pressed  upon  the  vitality 
of  British  art. 

Compared  with  the  lavish  expenditure  bestowed 
on  the  works  of  the  foreign  decorators,  the  pay- 
ments to  Thornhill  were  very  low ; for  whilst  the 
former  appear  to  have  demanded  whatever  they 
thought  proper  for  their  works1,  the  latter  was 
beaten  down  as  low  as  possible  in  his  estimates, 
and  sometimes  was  compelled  to  bring  his  employers 
before  a court  and  jury,  to  settle  their  accounts. 

ThornhilPs  other  principal  works  that  have  es- 
caped the  action  of  fire,  and  the  capriciousness  of 
taste,  are  the  compositions  in  the  interior  circle  of 
the  cupola  at  St.  Paul’s.  These  consist  of  eight  very 
large  compartments,  the  subjects  of  which  are  taken 
from  the  life  and  history  of  that  apostle : they  are 
merely  in  light  and  shade,  heightened  with  gold.  In 

1 La  Fosse  was  paid  2500£.  for  his  part  of  the  work  at  Mon- 
tague house,  whilst  Thornhill  could  only  get  forty  shillings  per 
square  yard  for  his  work  at  St.  Paul’s. 
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this  situation,  they  are,  of  course,  exposed  to  the  in- 
jurious action  of  the  atmospheric  changes,  and  for 
some  time  have  exhibited  evident  symptoms  of 
decay.  Fortunately,  the  eight  original  designs, 
which  are  highly  finished,  were  purchased  of  his 
family,  at  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Newton,  the 
dean,  in  1779,  and  are  in  the  chapter-house. 

At  Moor  park,  Herts,  he  painted  the  saloon  and 
hall.  In  the  ceiling  of  the  former,  the  subject  is  a 
careful  copy  of  Guido's  celebrated  “ Aurora1  ”. 

The  great  hall  at  Blenheim  is  another  of  his 
works  ; and  for  this  he  was  paid,  by  Vanbrugh, 
only  twenty-five  shillings  per  square  yard : and  the 
South-sea  company,  for  whom  he  had  painted  the 
hall  and  staircase  at  South-sea  house,  when  applied 
to  for  payment  according  to  contract,  refused  to 
allow  a greater  price  than  what  he  had  received  per 
yard  for  the  paintings  at  Blenheim. 

His  great  work  at  Greenwich  hospital,  which  is 
considered  his  best  effort,  was  not  paid  for  in  a sa- 
tisfactory manner.  This  series  was  in  operation  for 
nineteen  years  (1708  to  1727),  occasioned  by  the 

1 He  was  compelled  to  bring  his  patron  into  court,  as  the  latter 
wished  to  beat  down  his  price  after  the  work  was  finished  ; but 
after  a long  trial,  Mr.  Styles  was  compelled  to  pay  the  money 
(3500/.)  and  500/.  more  for  other  decorations,  not  charged  before, 
and  for  Thornhill’s  acting  as  his  surveyor  to  the  building. 
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constant  disputes  about  the  payment.  At  length 
he  was  awarded  6685£. ; at  the  rate  of  three  pounds 
the  square  yard  for  the  ceilings,  and  one  pound  for 
the  walls  \ To  our  readers,  who  may  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  this  capital  work  of  decorative 
art,  a description  of  the  subject  may  be  desirable. 
In  the  centre  of  the  whole  are  placed  king  William 
and  queen  Mary,  seated,  and  attended  by  the  Vir- 
tues and  Hymen,  who  support  the  sceptre.  The 
king  appears  to  be  introducing  Peace  to  Europe. 
The  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  surround  the  great 
ellipse  in  which  the  royal  pair  are  enthroned  ; above 
these  are  the  four  Seasons,  and  the  sun,  or  Apollo, 
drawn  in  a chariot  by  four  spirited  horses,  is  making 
his  progress  through  the  zodiac.  In  the  angles  of 
the  ceiling,  the  four  elements  are  represented,  and 
between  the  colossal  figures  that  support  the  balus- 
trade are  placed  the  portraits  of  the  great  mathe- 
maticians, to  whose  genius  and  industry  the  science 
of  navigation  has  been  brought  so  near  perfection. 
He  also  painted  at  Easton-neston,  Northampton- 
shire, a staircase ; the  altarpiece  at  All  Souls’,  and 
the  ceilings  at  Queen’s  college,  Oxford. 

Of  his  works  no  longer  in  existence,  there  was 

1 An  obscure  painter,  named  Arthur  Davis,  was  paid  for  res- 
toring these  paintings  in  1780,  1000J. 
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the  ceiling  at  Burlington  house;  at  Sir  Robert 
Clayton’s,  in  the  Old  Jewry,  the  “ Dejanira”  of 
Guido,  and  some  others ; at  Canons,  and  at  W ooton, 
Bucks,  the  hall  and  staircase,  for  which  he  received 
3000/.  (burned). 

The  earl  of  Halifax,  who  was  a generous  en- 
courager  of  the  arts  and  literature,  allowed  Thorn- 
hill to  copy  the  Cartoons  at  Hampton  court.  The 
operation  cost  him  three  years, — a tolerably  good 
proof,  we  should  think,  that  his  love  for  the  art  was 
sincere ; for  he  neither  did  or  could  expect  any  one 
would  take  them  off  his  hands.  He  made  two  sets, 
one  the  full  size,  the  others  one-fourth  the  scale. 
He  was  very  careful  in  examining  every  part  of 
them.  He  made  separate  copies  of  the  heads, 
hands,  and  feet,  and  intended  to  publish  an  accurate 
account  of  the  whole  series,  for  the  use  of  students ; 
but  this  work  has  never  appeared,  because  it  was 
not  encouraged. 

Another  proof  of  ThornhiH’s  real  love  of  art, 
and  his  sound  judgment  respecting  the  best  modes 
of  cultivating  the  minds  and  diffusing  right  prin- 
ciples amongst  the  young  artists  of  England,  was 
his  proposal  to  lord  Halifax,  to  obtain  the  founda- 
tion of  a royal  academy,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Mews,  with  suitable  apartments  for  the  professors. 
d 2 
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He  made  an  estimate  of  the  expense,  which  was 
only  31 39^.,  but  even  lord  Halifax’s  influence  could 
not  obtain  that  pittance  from  the  economists  of 
the  day. 

Thornhill,  however,  did  open  an  academy  for 
drawing  at  his  own  house,  in  Covent  garden,  which 
continued  during  his  lifetime. 

This  patriotic  Englishman  and  able  artist  was, 
by  the  same  base  intriguers,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  Sir  C.  Wren,  dismissed  from  his  honourable 
employment.  This  indignity  is  believed  to  have 
preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  he  soon  relinquished  all 
public  employment,  and  in  his  retirement  amused 
himself  with  painting  small  easel  historical  pictures ; 
of  these,  the  “ Finding  of  the  Law,”  &c.  is  still 
preserved  in  the  hall  of  All  Souls’  college,  Oxon. 

In  the  spring  of  1734,  his  health  became  very 
much  impaired.  He  retired  to  his  seat,  Thornhill, 
near  Weymouth,  but  he  expired  in  his  chair  four  days 
after,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  leaving  a son,  who 
was  sergeant  painter,  and  one  daughter,  married  to 
Hogarth. 

His  collection  was  a good  one,  and  sold  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  the  sale  were  his  two  sets  of 
copies  from  the  Cartoons.  The  large  set,  though 
very  clever  copies,  only  realized  20(F.,  probably  be- 
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cause  few  persons  who  had  taste  enough  had  suffi- 
cient space  for  them : the  duke  of  Bedford  was  the 
purchaser.  In  1800,  when  old  Bedford  house  was 
taken  down,  they  were  bought  in  for  Francis,  then 
duke  of  Bedford,  for  450£.  His  grace  generously 
presented  them  to  the  Boyal  academy,  then  at 
Somerset  house.  They  are  now  the  fine  and  ap- 
propriate decorations  of  the  theatre  of  that  esta- 
blishment, during  the  winter  and  spring  courses  of 
lectures. 

Robert  Brown  was  a pupil  of  Thornhill  at  the 
time  he  was  painting  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul’s  l.  He 
was  afterwards  much  employed  in  decorating  city 
churches.  He  painted  the  altarpiece  of  St.  Andrew 
Undershaft;  the  spaces  between  the  arches  in  St. 
Botolph’s,  Aldgate ; the  Transfiguration  for  the 
altar  at  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  with  the  figures  of 
St.  Andrew  and  St.  John,  and  two  scripture  pieces 
at  the  sides  of  the  organ ; and  other  saints  in  St. 
John’s,  Bedford-row. 

1 Highmore  relates,  that  Thornhill  and  his  pupil  were  at  work 
together  on  the  scaffold,  which  was  not  closed  in.  The  master 
had  just  completed  the  head  of  the  apostle,  and  retired  backwards 
to  observe  the  effect,  not  thinking  of  his  danger  ; he  had  just 
reached  the  outer  edge  ; Brown,  afraid  to  warn  him,  snatched 
up  a pencil  of  colour,  and  dashed  it  at  the  apostle’s  face  ; Thorn- 
hill, enraged,  rushed  forward,  crying,  “ What  have  you  done  ? ” 
The  reply  was,  “ I have  only  saved  your  life.” 

D 3 
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Belluci  was  an  Italian  painter  of  history ; he 
came  over  in  1716.  The  duchess  of  Buckingham 
paid  him  500£.  for  painting  one  ceiling  at  Buck- 
ingham house  ; he  was  also  engaged  at  Canons  ; he 
had  other  profitable  engagements.  Getting  wealthy 
and  the  gout,  he  returned  home  to  enjoy  his 
fortune.  He  had  a nephew  who  went  to  Ireland, 
and  also  made  a fortune  by  portrait  painting. 

Balthazar  Denner,  of  Hamburgh,  was  specially 
invited  by  order  of  the  king,  (George  I.)  as  it  is 
said,  who  had  seen  some  of  his  works  at  Hanover. 
Denner  had  a talent  peculiar  to  himself  in  giving 
with  the  most  elaborate  finishing  an  exact  fac- 
simile of  the  human  skin,  its  individual  textures 
and  graining,  the  down,  glassy  humour  of  the  eyes, 
identity  of  colour,  &c.  His  works  are  not  much 
known  in  this  country ; they  are  often  painfully 
exact  representations  of  the  human  countenance 
on  its  utmost  verge  of  existence.  In  youthful 
portraits  he  was  not  so  fortunate,  for  it  appears 
he  did  not  succeed  in -the  pictures  of  the  king’s 
two  favourite  German  women,  and  this  shortened 
his  visit  to  England.  His  pictures  of  very  old 
wrinkled  people  were  by  far  his  best.  In  fact,  his 
failure  here  at  the  palace  arose  from  his  very  ex- 
cellence of  having  a peculiarly  microscopic  power 
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of  vision,  for  he  painted  the  “ two  ladies”  too  faith- 
fully ; he  did  not  understand  the  courtier  part  of  his 
business.  Some  of  his  best  heads  are  however  now 
in  England. 

Paul  Ferg  of  Vienna  painted  nearly  such  sub- 
jects as  Polenberg,  but  though  there  is  a strong 
similarity  to  the  works  of  Polenberg  in  the  soft- 
ness and  clearness  of  his  executive  process,  and  in 
the  sweetness  and  purity  of  his  colouring,  yet  his 
knowledge  of  the  human  figure  is  superior  to  those 
of  that  artist,  and  their  action  always  appears 
natural.  He  spent  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life 
in  England,  where  he  produced  several  of  his  finest 
works.  These  are  small  landscapes,  fairs,  and  rural 
meetings,  in  good  taste  and  great  truth  to  nature. 
Though  very  careful  in  his  finishing,  he  had  a just 
discrimination  in  generalizing  his  effects,  and  pre- 
serving at  the  same  time  the  character  and  ex- 
pression he  intended  to  give ; and  this  throws  an 
air  of  truth  and  nature  over  his  pictures,  superior 
to  most  of  the  works  of  that  class.  He  generally 
painted  on  copper  plates. 

This  man  of  real  talent  was  totally  deficient  in 
the  contemptible  tricks  of  life,  by  which  inferior 
men  usurp  the  seats  of  genius,  and  tarnish  that 
glory  which  they  cannot  attain.  Poor  Ferg  lived 
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twenty  years  in  England  : he  met  no  special  patro- 
nage, was  industrious,  and  of  a sociable  nature.  His 
works  are  now  amongst  the  sweetest  ornaments 
of  our  best  collections,  and  have  made  large  profits 
for  the  dealers ; but  this  unobtrusive  man  of  true 
taste  in  his  art,  died  in  a state  of  destitution  at 
night  in  the  streets  of  London  \ 

Thomas  Gibson  was  a native  artist : he  practised 
chiefly  in  London  and  Oxford  ; he  was  an  excel- 
lent painter,  but  very  unhealthy.  G.  V ertue  speaks 
warmly  of  the  integrity  and  modesty  of  his  cha- 
racter : he  died  rather  young. 

P.  Monamy,  a Jersey  man  of  very  good  natural 
talents.  His  first  acquaintance  with  the  pencil  com- 
menced in  the  house  of  a sign-painter  on  old 
London  bridge.  His  sea  pieces  are  well  known  in 
our  galleries,  and  in  Painters1  hall  is  a large  and 
very  clever  work  by  him,  painted  in  1726.  He  died 
at  Westminster  in  1749. 

James  Van  Huysum,  brother  of  the  inimitable 
painter  of  fruit  and  flowers,  came  to  England  in 
1721.  He  also  was  a man  of  talent  in  his  line,  but 

1 He  was  found  dead  at  the  door  of  his  lodging,  so  much 
exhausted  by  cold,  want,  and  misery,  that  it  seemed  as  if  he 
wanted  strength  to  open  the  door  of  his  wretched  apartment. — 
V.  Desohamps. 
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by  some  thought  not  quite  equal  to  his  brother. 
He  was  employed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  for  two 
years  in  his  house  at  Chelsea,  where  he  made 
some  very  good  copies  from  Caravaggio,  Claude, 
Gr.  Poussin,  and  other  masters. 

Maubert  is  remarkable  for  having  copied,  in  small 
oval  frames,  all  the  portraits  of  English  poets  he 
could  find  : he  painted  Pope,  Dryden,  Congreve,  &c. 
from  life. 

Pense  was  a Parisian  who  had  been  painter  to 
Frederic  king  of  Prussia  : he  came  to  England  in 
1724,  and  painted  some  of  the  royal  family ; but 
his  gaudy  style  did  not  meet  with  encouragement 
generally. 

John  Stevens  was  a landscape  painter,  who 
chiefly  followed  the  style  of  Vandiest,  whom  he 
copied  very  closely. 

John  Smibert  of  Edinburgh,  born  1684,  was 
apprentice  to  a house-painter  in  that  city,  but 
having  good  notions  of  art,  made  his  way  to 
London,  where  he  copied  for  dealers,  and  was 
admitted  into  Thornhill’s  academy.  His  love  of  the 
arts  drew  him  to  Italy,  where  he  copied  the  great 
masters : he  was  well  employed  on  his  return  to 
London,  having  surmounted  great  difficulties.  He 
listened,  against  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  the 
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project  of  the  benevolent  Dean  Berkely,  afterwards 
the  celebrated  bishop  of  Cloyne,  in  Ireland,  who 
was  warmly  engaged  in  a plan  of  erecting  an  uni- 
versal college  of  arts  and  sciences  in  Bermuda,  for 
the  instruction  of  heathen  children  in  Christian 
knowledge,  and  the  various  duties  of  civilized  life. 
The  court  was  in  his  favour,  but  the  king’s  death 
disconcerted  the  whole  affair.  Smibert,  who  was 
engaged  as  a professor,  had  already  sailed  for  his 
destination,  but  afterwards  went  to  Boston  in  New 
England,  where  he  was  very  successful,  and  did 
not  return  to  Europe. 

Trevett  was  master  of  the  Painter-stainers’  com- 
pany ; he  painted  architectural  subjects.  Several  of 
these  were  views  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  which 
Vertue  began  to  engrave,  but  the  series  was  never 
finished.  Trevett  also  commenced  a birds’  eye  view 
of  London  on  a large  scale,  from  the  tower  of 
St.  Mary’s  Overie,  (St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,)4  but 
it  is  not  known  whether  he  finished  it.  He  died 
1723. 

Henry  French,  an  Irishman,  was  a contemporary 
of  Kent  in  Italy,  and  gained  the  prize  in  the 
academy  of  St.  Luke  at  Borne.  He  studied  in  Italy 
many  years.  On  his  return,  he  painted  historical 
pieces ; but  not  meeting  with  sufficient  encourage- 
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ment,  he  went  to  that  country  again  for  further 
improvement,  and  returned  to  England  in  1725. 
But  before  he  could  display  his  cultivated  talent, 
he  was  attacked  by  a disorder  of  which  he  died  the 
following  year. 

Peter  Tillemans,  a native  of  Antwerp,  was 
brought  to  England  in  1708  with  Casteels,  by 
Turner,  a dealer  in  “ old  masters,’'’  who  employed 
them  in  copying  Bourgognone,  Teniers,  and  other 
of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools,  which  they  did 
most  cleverly,  especially  the  latter;  these  copies  have 
preserved  all  the  freedom  and  spirit  of  that  esteemed 
battle  painter,  and  many  of  Casteels’s  copies  pass 
for  works  of  Teniers.  His  own  class  are  land- 
scapes with  small  figures,  sea-ports,  or  local  views. 
When  he  was  released  from  the  broker’s  grasp,  he 
got  much  encouragement  in  painting  country  man- 
sions, huntings,  race  horses,  &c.  He  instructed 
lord  William  Byron  in  painting,  at  Newstead 
abbey.  The  asthma  carried  him  off,  Dec.  1734,  in 
his  fiftieth  year. 

J ohn  V anderbank  was  an  artist  of  original  feel- 
ing in  his  profession  ; his  drawing  is  masterly,  and 
his  pencil  free  and  firm : it  is  said  he  was  English 
born,  and  never  studied  abroad.  He  designed, 
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amongst  many  other  things,  a set  of  plates  for 
Don  Quixote.  He  died  of  consumption  at  the 
age  of  forty-five. 

Herman  Vandermijn,  a Dutch  artist,  whom 
Mr.  Borroughs,  a rich  English  merchant,  met  and 
employed  at  Antwerp,  and  then  brought  with  him 
to  England,  where  he  was  amply  patronised  by  the 
court,  the  duke  of  Chandos,  Sir  Gregory  Page,  &c. 
He  painted  the  portraits  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
and  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  sat  himself  to  the 
princess  of  Orange  (at  her  brother’s  desire).  The 
princess  drew  his  likeness  cleverly  in  crayons,  an 
art  in  which  the  princess  Caroline  also  excelled. 
He  got  high  prices,  but  was  rather  extravagant. 
He  died  in  1741. 

Enoch  Zeeman  was  the  most  employed  of  a fa- 
mily of  Dutchmen  who  all  followed  the  arts  here. 
He  worked  in  the  manner  of  Denner.  He  died 
1744. 

Antoine  W atteau  was  here  during  a very  brief 
period,  merely  to  consult  Dr.  Mead.  He  was  do- 
miciled in  the  physician’s  house,  under  whose  care 
his  health  was  much  improved.  The  doctor  also 
paid  him  handsomely  for  two  pictures  he  painted  for 
him.  The  genuine  works  of  this  artist  are  well 
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known  and  equally  admired  ; but,  like  all  the  artists 
whose  pictures  have  excited  much  attention,  he  has 
been  extensively  copied.  Still  many  of  his  un- 
doubted works  are  in  the  fine  collections  of  our 
nobility  and  gentry.  The  imaginary  nymphs  and 
swains  in  Watteau’s  impossible  pastorals,  are  al- 
ways pleasing,  from  the  easy  and  genteel  air  of  his 
figures,  the  good  arrangement  of  his  groups,  and 
the  rich,  but  subdued,  tone  of  his  colouring. 

Robert  Woodcock  had  a situation  in  a govern- 
ment office,  but  he  gave  it  up  to  devote  his  whole 
attention  to  painting.  He  had  practised  from  his 
childhood  the  drawing  of  ships.  He  took  Vande- 
velde  as  his  model,  and  copied  his  works  to  a great 
extent,  and  had  been  receiving  good  encouragement, 
when  a sudden  illness  carried  him  off  in  1728. 

Isaac  Wood  was  a portrait  painter,  much  pa- 
tronised by  Wriothesly,  duke  of  Bedford.  Several 
of  his  works  are  at  Woburn  abbey,  and  are  equal  in 
every  respect  to  those  of  any  contemporary  artist. 
It  was  his  unhappy  lot  to  have  had  a very  nice 
estate  devised  to  him  ; to  this  another  party  laid 
claim ; a Chancery  suit  was  the  consequence,  which 
ruined  his  affairs,  and  shortened  his  existence. 

A.  Vogelsang,  a Dutch  artist,  was  a clever 
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painter  of  landscapes.  He  went  to  Ireland,  and 
was  much  patronised ; went  thence  to  Scotland, 
but  got  little  encouragement.  He  then  returned  to 
London. 

Christian  Richter,  of  Stockholm,  came  over  in 
1702.  He  copied  the  works  of  Dahl,  whose  strong 
tone  of  colour  he  transferred  to  his  miniatures.  He 
also  worked  some  of  them  in  enamel.  He  died 
November,  1732. 

Jacques  Antoine  Arlaud,  of  Geneva,  painted 
miniatures  with  singular  success,  and  afterwards  un- 
dertook larger  works.  He  came  to  London  in  1 721, 
highly  recommended  by  the  princess  palatine  to 
queen  Caroline  (princess  of  Wales),  whose  por- 
trait he  painted.  He  also  gained,  as  the  foreigners 
most  generally  did,  the  patronage  of  the  nobility, 
and  very  ample  remuneration.  Greatly  enriched, 
he  returned  to  his  own  country,  where  he  appears 
to  have  been  seized  with  a sort  of  religious  mono- 
mania, and  destroyed  a very  clever  picture  of  Leda, 
which  he  had  painted  some  years  previously.  He 
died  in  1743. 

Mrs.  Hoadley. — This  lady’s  maiden  name  was 
Sarah  Curtis.  She  had  been  a pupil  of  Mrs.  Beal, 
and  a professed  portrait  painter,  in  which  line  of 
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art  she  displayed  good  taste  and  ability,  but  was  of 
course  obliged  to  give  up  the  profession  on  her 
marriage  with  Dr.  Hoadley  \ 


SECTION  II. 

SCULPTORS,  ARCHITECTS,  MEDALLISTS,  AND  EN- 
GRAVERS IN  THIS  REIGN. 

Having  shown  that  painting  had  reached  the  very 
base-line  of  depression  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch, 
we  find  sculpture  was  in  a still  more  deplorable 
condition.  There  appear  only  two  artists  in  this 
walk  of  art,  one  of  whom  hardly  deserves  to  be 
classed  among  sculptors ; but  the  other  was  worthy 
of  that  title,  though  we  find  no  account  of  him  in 
Walpole  or  Dallaway. 

Van  Nost,  a native  of  Mechlin,  came  to  Eng- 
land in  the  early  part  of  this  reign,  and  was 
much  employed.  One  of  his  patrons  was  the  mag- 
nificent duke  of  Chandos,  for  whom  he  did  all  the 
statuary  and  carved  work  at  Canons,  besides  being 

1 Afterwards  the  distinguished  bishop  of  Winchester.  There 
is  a print  extant  from  this  lady’s  portrait  of  Whiston  ; and  the 
portrait  of  this  excellent  divine,  by  Sarah  Curtis,  his  second  wife, 
is  in  the  archbishop’s  dining-room  at  Lambeth. 
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partially  employed  in  the  other  large  edifices  of  that 
time.  He  was  encouraged  to  visit  Ireland,  where 
he  met  with  much  patronage.  The  celebrated 
equestrian  statue  of  king  William  III.  in  College 
green,  Dublin,  is  by  his  hand  ; it  is  quite  in  the 
taste  of  classic  antiquity  : the  king  is  attired  in  the 
garb  of  a Roman  general,  without  a helmet,  but 
having  his  brow  adorned  with  the  laurel  wreath, 
emblematic  of  his  triumph  over  James  II.  The 
horse  is  well  designed,  more  in  the  style  of  Raffael 
or  J ulio  Romano  than  those  in  the  Athenian  frieze. 
There  is  an  air  of  command  in  the  monarch  and 
solemn  dignity  about  the  whole  which  is  rather  su- 
perior to  that  in  the  statue  of  Charles  I.  at  Charing 
cross.  Van  Nost  also  modelled  a couchant  lion, 
which  he  cast  in  metal  for  John  Whaley,  Esq.  It 
was  placed  over  the  principal  entrance  to  that  gen- 
tleman’s elegant  mansion  at  St.  Stephen’s  green, 
Dublin.  The  attitude  and  character  of  “the  forest 
monarch”  are  grandly  conceived.  The  execution  of 
the  work  is  bold  and  masterly.  Van  Nost  also  cast 
and  gilt  the  equestrian  statue  of  king  George  I.  in 
Leicester  square 1. 

1 The  horse  of  this  statue  is  a copy  of  Le  Soeur’s,  at  Charing 
cross,  but  the  figure  is  in  a better  style.  It  was  originally  mo- 
delled and  cast  in  metal  for  the  duke  of  Chandos,  as  a decoration 
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Charpentiere,  a statuary,  was  for  some  years  the 
principal  assistant  to  Van  Nost,  but  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  he  Jcept  a manufactory  in  Piccadilly 
for  casting  leaden  statues ! Surely,  without  any  im- 
putation of  poetic  licence,  that  period  might  truly 
be  called  “ the  leaden  age  of  sculpture”  in  England. 
This  man,  like  Kneller,  Vanbrugh,  and  other  “high 
German  doctors,”  had  found  out  the  philosopher’s 
stone,  but  in  a more  strictly  literal  sense  than  they 
did,  for  he  actually  put  lead  into  his  “ cauldron,” 
and  he  turned  it  out  gold,  of  which  he  left  a large 
quantity  to  his  foreign  relatives. 

How  the  witty,  observant,  and  sarcastic  Pope 
overlooked  this  candidate  for  a place  in  the  “ Dun- 
ciad”  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  for  all  around  the 
poet  were  the  saturnine,  though  lively,  or  at  least 
amusing,  representations  of  the  heathen  mythology. 
Mars,  Venus,  Mercury,  Apollo,  Ceres,  and  Diana, 
were  seen  good-naturedly  simpering  to  Harlequin, 
Columbine,  and  Pantaloon,  intermingled,  or  mount- 
ing guard  at  the  entrances  of  country  mansions,  or 


to  the  grounds  at  Canons  ; but  when  that  expensive  pile  of 
masonry  was  taken  down,  and  its  removable  decorations  dispersed, 
this  statue  was  bought  for  a small  sum,  and  fixed  in  its  present 
situation.  It  has  since  been  regilt.  A repetition  of  that  process 
now  would  do  it  no  harm. 
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in  the  gardens,  or  with  the  cheerful  mower,  the  se- 
date gardener,  the  water-loving  bagpiper,  and  the 
discreet  milkmaid.  Cupid  was  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  allowed  to  bend  his  bow  in  this  leaden  mas- 
querade, and  the  Christian  virtues,  like  good  taste, 
appear  to  have  been  sternly  excluded.  In  fact, 
“ the  rage  for  lead11  was  only  to  be  compared  to 
“ the  run  for  gold11  of  a much  more  recent  period. 
Of  this,  we  shall  give  one  incident,  out  of  many. 
A gentleman  of  good  estate  in  Dorsetshire,  being 
a man  of  taste,  had  been,  as  he  believed,  very  lucky 
in  purchasing,  in  Italy,  two  real  and  very  good 
antique  statues,  which,  at  a great  expense,  he 
placed  in  his  grounds.  The  son  and  heir  of  this 
gentleman  eventually  married  a rich  heiress  of  “ the 
city.11  This  lady  was  determined  to  “ reform11  and 
modernize  every  thing  about  the  old  family  seat ; 
and  amongst  her  first  instructions  was  a peremptory 
order  that  these  two  unhappy  statues,  in  marble  of 
Carrara  or  of  Paros,  “ should  be  painted  to  look 
like  lead.11 

The  architects  at  this  period  were,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  a strange  class  of  incapables1;  in 

1 And,  as  if  it  were  intended  to  give  a final  blow  to  the  ar- 

chitectural talents  of  Englishmen,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the 
noblest  architect  of  that  age,  was  dismissed  from  his  public 
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this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  section  of  the  fine 
arts,  it  does  seem  as  if  “ motley  was  the  only  wear.” 


employments  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years,  to  make  room  for  a 
miserable  impostor,  named  W.  Benson  ; and  that  act  of  injustice 
was  perpetrated  in  the  third  year  of  this  monarch’s  reign,  not 
only  without  any  reasonable  pretext,  but  in  defiance  of  every 
principle  and  argument  that  should  have  secured  that  honourable 
and  venerated  public  man  from  such  injuries  and  insults.  Wren 
had  been  fifty  years  in  the  public  service,  and  in  all  that  time, 
during  which  he  built  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  and  a great  many  of 
the  city  churches,  his  accounts  were  always  found  to  be  strictly 
correct,  and  his  whole  conduct  was  an  example  of  probity  in 
public  as  well  as  in  private  life,  conferring  honour  upon  his  pro- 
fession and  his  country. 

Of  the  creature  by  whom  he  was  superseded,  we  shall  merely 
mention,  that  his  origin  is  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity  : 
without  an  atom  of  professional  talent,  he  was  well  endowed 
with  all  that  low  and  very  despicable  craftiness  of  which  the 
event  is  so  uncertain,  that  it  sometimes  confers  pecuniary  rank 
on  its  votaries,  and  not  unfrequently  has  introduced  them  to  the 
last  disgraceful  punishment  of  the  law. 

Benson  had  not  a particle  of  gentlemanly  feeling,  nor  scruples 
of  any  kind,  and  therefore  he  allowed  himself  to  be  married  to  a 
German  woman,  who  had  been  a favourite  with  a great  person- 
age of  that  time.  The  price  of  this  baseness  was,  that  Wren 
should  be  displaced,  and  himself  directly  appointed  surveyor-gene- 
ral of  public  buildings,  which  was  done.  But  not  content  with 
the  plunder  he  made  in  his  official  dealings  during  fifteen  years, 
he  attempted  to  make  a grand  coup , by  pretending  that  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  painted  chamber  adjoining  were  in  so 
rotten  a state,  that  he  would  not  answer  for  them  standing  a 
single  day  ! After  some  further  inquiry,  the  lords’  committee 
ordered  the  report  to  be  given  in  on  oath,  which  was  done  by  Benson, 
his  son,  Colin  Campbell,  and  Robert  Baker.  Some  doubts  arose. 
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For  the  good  seed  which  had  been  sown  by  Inigo 
Jones,  and  as  it  were  planted  by  Wren,  had  nearly 
perished  even  before  the  final  departure  of  the 
great  man  from  amongst  the  temples  of  religion 
which  his  genius  had  created.  “ The  French 
and  Dutch  ugliness”  in  building,  which  followed, 
was  consummated  by  the  ponderous  masses  of  inl- 


and the  lords  made  further  inquiry.  Ben  Jackson,  the  master 
mason,  was  directed  to  get  able  assistants,  and  make  a special 
report  on  oath.  He  did  so,  and  he  showed  that  there  was  no 
danger  whatever  to  be  apprehended,  for  the  premises  were  so 
sound,  they  would  stand  many  years  with  the  common  repairs. 

The  lords  took  a month  to  investigate  the  affair,  and,  on  the 
16th  March,  1716,  the  earl  of  Clarendon  reported  from  their 
lordships’  committee,  when  the  house  resolved,  “ That  the  reports 
made  by  Colin  Campbell,  B.  Benson,  Robert  Barker,  and  W. 
Benson,  the  surveyor-general,  ‘ that  the  house  was  in  immediate 
danger  of  falling,’  were  false  and  groundless ,”  &c.  &c.  This  reso- 
lution was  sent  up  to  the  king  by  the  lords  with  white  staves ; 
and  next  day,  lord  Clarendon  reported  to  the  house  the  king’s 
answer,  which  was,  that  he  had  ordered  him  to  be  suspended 
from  his  employments,  and  would  give  orders  for  his  immediate 
prosecution. — Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  February,  March, 
and  April,  1718.  The  culprit  surveyor,  however,  took  himself 
off  into  obscurity,  and  it  is  said  died  in  exile  ; for  about  the 
same  period  he  was  convicted  by  a committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  which  he  was  a member,  of  bribery  and  corruption, 
by  which  means  he  had  prevailed  on  David  Toomes,  the  mayor 
of  Shaftesbury,  to  return  him  as  duly  elected.  He  was  ex- 
pelled, and  Sir  John  De  Bouverie  seated  in  his  stead.  Pope  has 
given  this  infamous  person  a very  appropriate  niche  in  the 
Dunciad. 
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intelligent  and  unintelligible  masonry  of  V anbrugh, 
at  which,  if  the  earth  did  not  groan,  the  people  did 
extensively ; and  these  outrages,  upon  the  good 
taste  and  sound  principles  of  art,  were  perpetrated 
at  the  very  time  that  Wren’s  splendid  monument1, 
and  many  of  his  fine  churches  and  public  edifices, 
were  either  finished  or  near  completion.  But 

“ Fools  rush  in,  where  angels  fear  to  tread” — 

those  who  came  after  Vanbrugh  found  no  impe- 
diment to  their  career  of  building  solid  absur- 
dities. Discharged,  as  it  were,  by  the  example  of 
their  great  precursor,  from  all  wholesome  and  just 
restraints  and  architectural  canons,  they,  armed 
with  court  favour  and  employment,  flew  like  hawks 
at  their  quarry,  and,  forgetful  of  all  the  regular 
science  of  their  usurped  profession,  completely 
demolished,  so  far  as  they  had  power,  all  that  re- 
mained in  practice  of  the  regular  art  and  science 
of  architecture. 

Among  these  pseudo-architects,  was  a man  named 
Archer,  originally  a groom-porter  about  the  court. 
This  man  built  St.  Philip’s  church,  at  Birmingham, 
and  another  at  Cliefden  ; but  “ his  chef  <T oeuvre 
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of  deformity”  was  St.  John’s  church,  Westminster, 
with  its  four  belfries. 

Another  of  this  class  was  named  Wakefield. 
This  man  built  Helmsley  and  some  other  edifices, 
which  are  equally  absurd  in  taste  and  contri- 
vance. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  give  the  just 
tribute  of  approbation  to  the  few  men  of  real  prin- 
ciple in  art  and  morals,  who  strenuously  exerted 
themselves  to  uphold  the  best  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  the  profession  for  their  own  credit,  and  the 
honour  of  their  country.  The  first  in  order  of  this 
class  was, — 

Nicholas  Hawksmoor,  who,  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  became  a pupil  of  Wren,  and  afterwards  con- 
tinued with  him  through  life  as  his  principal  as- 
sistant. He  supervised  the  construction  of  Win- 
chester palace,  and  assisted  in  conducting  the 
erection  of  St.  Paul’s  to  its  completion.  At  the 
building  of  Chelsea  college,  he  was  deputy-sur- 
veyor, and  at  Greenwich  he  was  clerk  of  the  works  : 
In  this  situation  he  was  continued  by  king  William, 
queen  Anne,  and  George  I.  as  well  as  at  Kensing- 
ton, Whitehall,  and  St.  James’s  ; under  the  latter 
sovereign  he  was  appointed  chief  surveyor  of  the 
new  churches,  and  also  of  Westminster  abbey. 
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After  the  death  of  Sir  Christopher,  several  of  the 
new  churches  were  designed  and  built  by  Hawks- 
moor; these  are  St.  Mary’s  Woolnoth1,  Lombard 
street,  Christ  church,  Spitalfields,  St.  George,  Mid- 
dlesex, St.  Anne’s,  Limehouse,  St.  George,  Blooms- 
bury : he  also  rebuilt  part  of  All  Souls’  college, 
Oxford,  and  was,  in  some  way,  associated  with 
Vanbrugh,  at  Castle  Howard  and  Blenheim.  He 
was  engaged  at  the  latter  mansion,  in  constructing 
the  splendid  mausoleum  there,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  March  1736,  aged  seventy. 

Hawksmoor  also  built  some  large  family  mansions. 
He  removed  a defect  in  the  construction  of  Beverley 
Minster,  by  a mechanical  contrivance  of  his  owTn ; 
repaired  the  west  end  of  Westminster  abbey,  and 
gave  a design  for  the  Badcliffe  library,  Oxford.  The 
garden  court  at  New  College,  and  the  new  quad- 
rangle at  Queen’s,  are  his  works.  The  last  is  so 
decidedly  superior  to  his  other  designs,  that  some 
have  not  hesitated  to  offer  an  opinion  that  he  de- 
rived the  hint  from  Wren’s  portfolio;  this  could 
not  be  suspected  of  his  Limehouse  or  Bloomsbury 
steeples,  which  appear  to  be  perfectly  original. 

1 The  exterior  of  this  church,  with  its  two  towers,  does  cer- 
tainly seem  like  an  imitation  of  that  of  St.  Sulpice,  at  Paris,  by 
Maclaurin,  in  1733,  of  which  Servandoni  erected  the  splendid 
portico  in  1749. 
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That  he  not  unfrequently  deviated  from  the  lessons 
and  the  practice  of  his  master,  is  evident  to  good 
judges,  but  that  he  often  did  so  with  judgment  is 
not  so  clear  in  his  general  character;  however,  he 
maintained  a high  reputation. 

James  Gibbs,  bom  in  Aberdeen,  1683,  is  the 
next  architect  of  the  legitimate  school.  Obedient 
to  the  rules  of  art,  he  faithfully  designed  his  build- 
ing according  to  the  just  principles  laid  down  by 
the  best  authorities ; but  he  was  not  endowed  with 
the  higher  qualities  of  mind,  to  direct  his  mechanical 
and  mathematical  knowledge.  He  had  not  much 
imagination,  and  was  rather  deficient  in  his  ideas 
of  simplicity  and  gracefulness  in  his  designs  ; but  he 
far  surpassed  in  real  knowledge  the  foreign  pre- 
tenders whom  he  found  enthroned  here  on  his  re- 
turn from  Italy,  where  he  had  spent  several  years 
in  the  practical  operations  of  his  profession,  under 
P.  F.  Garroli,  an  eminent  sculptor  and  architect. 

In  1721  he  gave  the  design  for  St.  Martin's 
church  (in-the-fields x)  ; this  building  he  finished  in 


1 The  portico  of  this  church,  notwithstanding  the  rather  strong 
denunciation  of  'the  Hon.  H.  Walpole  against  all  Gibbs’  designs, 
is  a very  noble  object.  It  is  an  imitation  of  a Greek  prostyle 
temple,  classically  correct  in  all  its  parts  ; the  idea  is  adopted 
from  that  in  front  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  but  the  capitals  of 
columns  are  copied  from  the  finest  example  extant  of  the  Corin- 
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five  years  for  32,000£. 1 A short  time  previously  he 
was  employed  to  erect  the  Doric  portico  of  King’s 
College  chapel,  Cambridge.  The  church  of  St. 
Mary-le-Strand  is  another,  which  will  give  a good 
idea  of  Gibbs’s  love  of  ornaments,  more  than  his 
judgment  in  arranging  them.  The  new  church  at 
Derby  is  another  of  his  works.  He  built  the 
quadrangle  of  All  Saints’  college,  Cambridge,  as 
well  as  the  senate-house  at  King’s.  The  RadclifFe 
library,  Oxford,  is  also  by  him,  and  on  its  being 
opened,  in  1749,  the  university  complimented  him 
with  the  degree  of  master  of  arts. 

Gibbs  published  a large  folio  of  his  own  designs, 
in  1728  ; he  realized  1500£.  by  this  work,  and  got 
400^.  besides  for  the  plates.  He  designed  Prior’s 
monument  in  Westminster  abbey ; the  bust  of 
which,  though  attributed  to  Rysbrack,  is  by 
Coysevox.  At  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
August,  1754,  he  bequeathed  his  library  of  five 
hundred  volumes  to  the  Radcliffe  library  at  Oxford ; 
these  volumes  are  mostly  valuable  works  on  art. 

thian  order,  namely,  the  three  columns  remaining  in  the  Campo 
Vaccino,  at  Rome. 

1 When  the  new  Royal  Academy  and  National  Gallery  were 
about  to  be  erected,  there  was  every  appearance  that  this  noble 
portico  would  be  partly  obscured  by  the  new  structure  ; but  the 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  district  bestirred  themselves  so 
determinedly  to  prevent  it,  that  the  plan  was  abandoned. 
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Colin  Campbell  came  also  from  Scotland  ; he 
had  more  correct  ideas  in  matters  of  taste  than 
Gibbs,  but  had  no  loftiness  of  imagination.  The 
best  specimens  of  his  works  remaining,  are  the 
Rolls,  and  Mereworth  \ Wanstead  was  considered 
by  the  ablest  judges,  his  best  edifice  and  superior 
in  style  and  taste  to  most  of  the  mansions  of  our 
nobility.  It  was  finished  in  1715  : in  1822  it  was 
sold  by  auction  as  old  materials,  was  pulled  down, 
and  its  fragments  dispersed. 

In  1713,  Campbell  brought  out  the  first  volume 
of  the  Vitruvius  Britannicus  (imperial  folio),  the 
original  projector  and  patron  of  which  was  lord 
Burlington : the  second  volume  was  published  in 
1717,  the  third  in  1725  ; this  closed  his  super- 
intendence of  the  work.  Campbell  was  surveyor 
of  the  works  at  Greenwich. 

John  James  was  employed  on  the  works  at 
Greenwich ; he  built  the  parish  church  there,  and 
the  house  of  Sir  Gregory  Page  at  Blackheath ; 
likewise  the  church  of  St.  George,  Hanover-square1  2, 


1 Built  for  Mildmay,  earl  of  Westmorland  ; copied  with  altera- 
tions, from  Palladio’s  Villa  Capra,  near  Verona. 

2 The  foundation  stone  of  the  building  was  laid  by  king 
George  I.,  who  gave  the  workmen  100  guineas,  and  afterwards 
presented  the  parish  with  1500£.  for  an  organ. 
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St.  Luke’s,  Middlesex,  and  the  body  of  the  church 
at  Twickenham. 

Amateur  Architects. — During  this  period,  we  had 
three  eminent  scholars  who  were  accomplished 
architects  ; two  of  these  gentlemen  were  of  Oxford, 
and  one  of  Cambridge. 

Henry  Aldrich,  D.D.  dean  of  Christ  Church, 
1689,  was  a man  of  versatile  genius,  which  was 
much  assisted  by  learning,  conversation,  and  travel. 
He  resided  long  in  Italy,  and  associated  with  the 
most  eminent  professors  of  architecture,  music,  &c., 
by  which  he  improved  his  taste.  The  knowledge 
thus  acquired  he  applied  practically,  not  only  in  mu- 
sical composition,  but  he  also  gave  plans  for  three 
sides  of  Peckwater  court,  and  the  parish  church  of 
All  Saints,  Oxford  ; of  these  works  he  also  super- 
intended the  building,  and  he  was  principally  con- 
sulted respecting  the  chapel  of  Trinity  college. 
The  garden  front  of  Corpus  Christi  presents  a 
specimen  of  his  architecture,  which,  for  correctness 
of  taste,  and  a graceful  simplicity,  is  not  excelled 
by  any  edifice  in  Oxford.  Soon  after  his  return 
home,  he  compiled  for  his  own  use,  and  that  of  his 
students,  his  Elementa  Architecturce  Civilis  ad  Vit- 
ruvij , Sfc.  Dr.  George  Clarke  bequeathed  this 
e 2 
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MS.  to  the  library  of  Worcester  college:  it  has 
since  been  published  (1789)  with  plates. 

George  Clarke,  LL.D.,  represented  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford  in  parliament  for  fifteen  sessions ; 
he  was  a lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne.  He  designed  the  library  at  Christ- 
church, and,  jointly  with  Hawksmoor,  the  new 
towers  and  quadrangle  of  All  Souls1  college.  The 
library  of  Worcester  college,  to  which  he  be- 
queathed his  valuable  collection  on  architecture, 
was  built  under  his  inspection  : he  died  in  1736. 

Sir  James  Burrough,  LL.D.,  was  master  of 
Caius,  and  like  Drs.  Aldrich  and  Clarke,  who  pre- 
ceded him,  applied  himself  to  architecture,  in  which 
he  acquired  a singular  proficiency.  He  was  con- 
sulted concerning  the  plans  of  all  the  public  build- 
ings at  Cambridge  which  were  erected  in  his  time. 
The  chapel  of  Clare  hall  was  rebuilt  upon  a plan 
said  to  have  been  entirely  his  own  design  ; and 
although  he  is  apparently  indebted  to  that  of 
Trinity  college,  Oxford,  yet  he  has  given  proofs  of 
his  taste  in  the  variations  he  has  made.  The  east 
end  of  the  senate-house  was  adopted  by  Gibbs, 
from  Sir  J.  Burrough’s  original  idea.  The  ex- 
amples just  mentioned  are  all  wrorks  of  consider- 
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able  merit,  and  afford  additional  arguments  to 
prove  the  great  propriety  of  adding  a professor- 
ship of  the  fine  arts  to  each  of  our  universities. 

This  terminates  our  catalogue  of  painters,  sculp- 
tors, and  architects,  for  this  reign ; but  in  another 
department  of  art,  seal  engraving,  we  find  a re- 
markably skilful  practitioner. 

Charles  Christian  Reisen,  the  son  of  a goldsmith 
of  Norway,  who  came  to  London  in  1666,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  Here  the  father  commenced 
seal  engraving ; and  his  son  displaying  great  natural 
talents  for  the  art,  was  brought  up  to  it,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  intaglio 
engravers.  Y oung  Reisen  was  taken  up  by  Robert, 
earl  of  Oxford,  whose  noble  patronage  of  un- 
friended merit,  does  the  highest  honour  to  his 
memory ; and  in  this  instance,  at  least,  the  earl’s 
patronage  was  united  with  benevolent  purposes,  for 
the  young  engraver  was  left  an  orphan  at  scarcely 
twenty  years  of  age,  the  sole  supporter  of  his  late 
father’s  large  family.  In  lord  Oxford’s  library  and 
museum,  Reisen  found  the  finest  examples,  and 
the  best  information  to  guide  him  on  the  road  to 
that  eminence  in  his  art,  to  which  he  eventually 
attained.  Many  specimens  of  his  exquisite  skill 
e 3 
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are  carefully  preserved  in  our  most  select  col- 
lections. 

Reisen  had  also  many  commissions  from  Den- 
mark, Germany,  and  France.  He  was  made 
director  of  the  local  academy  under  Kneller  : he 
died  at  his  house  in  Covent  Garden,  December 
1725. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


GEORGE  II.  (1727  to  1760.) 

SECTION  I. 

The  barren  appearance  which  the  vast  field  of  art 
presented  to  our  readers  during  the  last  reign, 
wherein  we  could  only  now  and  then  conduct  them, 
as  travellers  in  the  sandy  wastes,  to  some  refresh- 
ing object,  like  an  isle  of  palms  in  the  trackless  de- 
sert, at  length  assumed  a more  genial  character. 

We  now  approach  the  confines  of  a less  un- 
promising land,  one  which,  though  not  literally 
“flowing  with  milk  and  honey1’  for  the  arts,  at 
least  afforded  them  that  sustenance,  which  gra- 
dually elicited  the  hitherto  depressed  and  dormant 
powers  of  British  genius,  and  prepared  them  for 
the  approach  of  an  extensive  and  much  superior 
e 4 
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development,  under  the  kindly  influences  of  a felici- 
tous period  \ 

It  was  peculiarly  auspicious  to  the  revival  of  the 
arts  in  Britain,  that  king  George  II.  was  blessed 
with  a partner  to  his  throne,  the  affections  of 
whose  intelligent  and  cultivated  mind  were  de- 
cidedly favourable  to  the  arts. 

1 To  show  the  low  state  into  which  the  arts  had  fallen,  by  the 
long  interval  of  utter  neglect  which  they  experienced  during  the 
last  four  reigns,  and  in  the  early  part  of  that  before  us,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  use  the  language  of  Sir  Henry  Englefield,  a dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  society  of  Dilletanti. 

“ From  this  state  of  depression,  it  seemed  improbable  that  the 
arts  should  ever  emerge  in  this  country.  The  two  first  princes  of 
the  house  of  Brunswick,  called  from  a semi-barbarous  country  at 
an  advanced  age,  to  fill  a throne  which  for  many  years  was  (even) 
tottering,  had  little  leisure,  and  less  inclination,  to  foster  and 
encourage  pursuits  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  and  for  which 
they  felt  something  approaching  to  (contempt).  George  II.  sub- 
scribed a guinea  to  the  print  of  ( the  March  to  Finchley,’  by 
Hogarth. 

“ Our  youth  of  rank,  it  is  true,  to  use  the  phraseology  of  the 
time,  finished  their  education  by  a tour  to  parts  abroad  ; that  is, 
after  spending  two  or  three  years  at  a university,  when,  through 
the  great  laxity  of  discipline,  they  learnt  very  little,  and  nothing 
that  could  fit  them  for  the  purposes  of  foreign  travel,  were  com- 
mitted to  the  guidance  of  a travelling  tutor,  or  sort  of  mental 
vetturino,  generally  like  other  vetturini,  a Swiss,  whose  care 
was  limited  to  seeing  that  his  charge  performed  the  stated  num- 
ber of  miles  in  the  due  number  of  days  ; that  he  fed  and  rested 
at  the  regular  stages  ; that  he  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
beaten  track  ; and  that  if  he  did,  by  some  great  effort  of  self-will, 
break  from  the  path,  he  should  do  as  little  mischief  as  possible  by 
his  wanderings,  and  soon  return  to  the  proper  road.” 
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The  monarch  himself  may,  or  may  not,  have  had 
much  inclination  for  refined  pleasures ; if  not,  he 
assuredly  deserves  the  higher  praise  for  allowing 
the  better  taste  and  judgment  of  others  to  excite 
his  good  feeling  for  matters  that  were  not  to  him 
personally  interesting,  but  which  he  believed  it  was 
his  duty,  as  a sovereign,  to  encourage  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  people,  and  the  glory  of  his  country. 

Queen  Caroline,  however,  was  unequivocally  the 
amiable,  the  enlightened,  the  sincere,  and  the  con- 
stant friend  to  all  the  modes  of  high  intelligence, 
by  which  the  human  mind  can  be  qualified  to  dis- 
play its  noblest  riches  for  the  exaltation  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  or  the  honour  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  And  amongst  these  bright  intelligences 
did  this  excellent  queen  rightly  place  “ the  liberal 
arts.”  The  great  encouragement  which  her  majesty 
bestowed  on  the  literature  of  that  epoch  would  of 
itself  have  placed  this  illustrious  lady  amongst  the 
most  effective  and  judicious  benefactors  of  the 
human  race  ; but  into  that  interesting  portion  of 
British  history,  it  is  not  our  business  to  enter, 
neither  is  there  any  want  of  ample  and  correct 
information  upon  that  subject.  Elegant  and  useful 
learning  had  by  this  time  greatly  extended  the 
boundaries  of  a sound  civilization.  This  was  a 
e 5 
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circumstance  of  the  greatest  consequence  for  the 
promotion  of  the  arts ; for  scientific  learning  ever 
must  supply  the  solid  basis,  upon  which  the  intellec- 
tual arts  can  be  securely  cultivated  and  permanently 
established.  It  was  so  in  the  progress  of  Hellenic 
art,  as  well  as  in  the  middle  ages  of  Christianity, 
where  the  revival  of  literature  and  science  were 
precursors  to  the  liberal  arts. 

Several  of  the  artists  who  had  commenced  during 
the  late  king’s  reign  were  still  in  practice  early  in 
that  of  the  present  monarch,  but  they  gradually 
disappeared  and  were  replaced  by  a new  race, 
many  of  whom  were  very  different  indeed,  both  in 
talents  and  information,  from  their  immediate  pre- 
decessors ; but  in  the  beginning,  with  some  honour- 
able exceptions,  they  are  more  remarkable  for  their 
increase  of  numbers  than  of  merit.  Of  course  it 
is  not  a part  of  our  duty  or  intention  to  detain  our 
readers  with  uninteresting  details  respecting  the 
inferior  artists. 

Hans  Huyssing,  a Swede,  was  with  his  country- 
man Dahl,  for  several  years.  This  was  the  person 
chosen  to  paint  the  portraits  of  the  three  princesses 
in  the  robes  they  wore  at  their  father’s  coronation. 

Charles  Collins  painted  fowl  and  game  very  well ; 
died  1744. 
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Cooper  imitated  Caravaggio’s  manner  in  painting 
fruit  and  flowers. 

B.  Dandridge  had  great  felicity  in  taking  like- 
nesses, and  a great  deal  of  business ; he  died  in  the 
vigour  of  his  youth. 

Jeremiah  Davison,  born  in  England  of  Scotch 
parents,  studied  Lely’s  works  chiefly.  He  was 
patronised  by  the  duke  of  Athol,  who  took  him 
into  Scotland,  where  he  had  much  employment ; he 
died  1745. 

John  Ellis  was  placed  with  Sir  James  Thornhill ; 
he  adopted  the  manner  of  Vanderbank,  to  whose 
house  and  business  he  succeeded  : he  purchased 
Vanderbank’s  place  of  tapestry- weaver  to  the  crown ; 
and  Sir  R.  Walpole,  for  whom  he  bought  pictures , 
appointed  him  master-beeper  of  the  Tower  lions. 

Philip  Mercier  was  born  in  Prussia,  of  French 
parents.  After  studying  in  the  academy  at  Berlin, 
he  went  to  Italy  and  France,  thence  to  Hamburgh ; 
here  he  met  with  prince  Frederick1,  into  whose  good 
opinion  he  contrived  to  ingratiate  himself.  The 
prince  sat  to  him  for  his  portrait,  and  when  he 
came  over  appointed  Mercier  his  favourite  por- 
trait painter,  and  took  him  into  his  household 
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establishment.  By  the  prince’s  order  he  painted 
several  members  of  the  royal  family,  especially  the 
three  princesses.  He  appears,  however,  as  such 
adventurers  sometimes  do,  to  have  grossly  mis- 
conducted himself ; for  after  nine  years’  of  court 
sunshine,  he  totally  lost  the  prince’s  favour,  and 
was  dismissed  from  his  service.  He  then  went  to 
live  in  that  focus  of  the  arts  and  of  virtu,  Covent 
Garden ; here  he  painted  portraits  and  subjects  of 
familiar  life  in  a genteel  taste,  somewhat  in  the 
Watteau  manner  ; he  died  in  1760. 

Joseph  F.  Nollekins  of  Antwerp,  son  of  an  artist 
who  had  long  been  resident  here,  came  over  young, 
and  studied  under  Tillemans,  and  painted  land- 
scapes, conversations,  &c. ; was  much  employed  at 
Stowe  by  lord  Cobham,  and  by  the  last  Earl  Tilney. 

Slater  was  a similar  description  of  artist ; he 
painted  some  compositions  in  fresco  at  Stowe,  and 
Mereworth  in  Kent. 

Robinson  of  Bath  was  a pupil  of  V anderbank ; 
he  married  a woman  with  property,  and  having 
taken  the  house  of  the  late  Jervas,  in  Cleveland 
court,  obtained  much  business,  though  his  colour- 
ing was  faint  and  style  feeble : but  he  caught  the 
foibles  of  his  sitters  by  dressing  them  in  Vandyck’s 
habits,  a species  of  pictorial  quackery  that  then 
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prevailed  ; in  this  he  was  assisted  by  Vanaaken, 
the  Dutch  drapery  painter.  He  died  1745. 

Andrea  Soldi  of  Florence  came  hither  in  1 735, 
recommended  by  some  English  merchants  whose 
pictures  he  had  drawn  in  Palestine.  He  had  good 
employment  for  some  time,  but  it  declined  and  he 
departed. 

James  Worsdale  was  an  apprentice  of  Kneller, 
who  turned  him  off  for  clandestinely  marrying  his 
(KnellerV)  wife’s  niece ; he,  however,  got  into 
business,  but  turned  to  write  for  the  stage  ; some 
of  these  pieces  are  extant.  He  died  1767. 

Barrett  (Ranelagh),  was  only  noted  as  a great 
copyist;  he  was  patronised  by  Sir  R.  Walpole,  &c. 
Rubens  was  the  artist  he  copied  best,  and  to  his 
industry  the  pictorial  world  is  indebted  for  many  a 
Rubens,  Vandyck,  Teniers,  and  others,  which  were 
not  painted  until  a century  after  those  artists  were 
no  more.  He  died  in  1768. 

John  Wootton  was  a scholar  of  Wyck,  and  clever 
in  representing  horses  and  dogs,  which  he  coloured 
well,  and  painted  with  spirit  and  truth.  His  best 
works  are  at  Blenheim,  Althorpe,  and  Ditchley.  In 
our  royal  palaces  are,  painted  by  him,  a royal  hunt- 
ing party,  and  the  sieges  of  Lisle  and  Tournay  \ 


1 The  two  latter  are  at  St.  James’s. 
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all  on  a large  scale.  He  died  in  1765  at  his  house 
in  Cavendish  square. 

Joseph  Highmore  was  bred  a lawyer;  but  gave 
up  the  law  for  painting : he  was  much  employed  in 
the  city.  Afterwards  he  painted  the  portraits  of 
the  knights  of  the  Bath when  that  order  was  re- 
vived, and  they  were  published  in  a series  of  plates. 
He  also  published  two  pamphlets,  one  of  which  is 
a critical  examination  of  the  ceiling  at  Whitehall, 
by  Rubens ; the  other  is  on  perspective,  with 
plates,  according  to  the  principle  of  Dr.  Brook 
Taylor.  He  died  March,  1780. 

Thomas  Hudson  at  length  mahes  his  appearance  ; 
the  pictorial  instructor  and  immediate  precursor  of 
Reynolds,  who  was  destined  to  raise  his  beloved  art 
to  a far  higher  degree  of  eminence  than  it  had  ever 
attained  in  England,  by  the  aid  of  native  talents. 

Hudson  was  the  pupil  and  son-in-law  of  Richard- 
son ; the  last,  though  not  the  worst  of  the  Kneller 
school.  Hudson,  who  succeeded  his  father-in-law, 
engrossed  for  many  years  the  chief  business  of 
portraiture  in  the  metropolis,  with  the  exception  of 
Liotan  and  Yanloo,  who,  for  a few  years,  shared 
the  business.  Nothing  interfered  to  turn  the  tide 
of  favour  from  this  native  artist,  who  has  this 

1 The  portraits  of  Charles,  second  duke  of  Richmond,  with  his 
three  squires,  is  still  at  Goodwood. 
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remarkable  trait  in  his  history,  that  he  was  the 
first  native  English  artist  who  was  fashionable,  or 
preferred  to  foreigners  by  the  great  body  of  the 
gentry  and  middle  classes  of  England.  As  for  the 
country  gentlemen,  they  were  much  better  pleased 
to  see  themselves  represented  as  they  really  ap- 
peared, rather  than  in  the  non-descript  fantasies 
and  tags  of  “ draperies,”  as  they  called  the  flimsy 
wrappers  over  which  a Vandyck  fall,  or  something 
equally  absurd  for  them,  was  painted  to  accompany 
the  countenance  of  a country  gentleman.  Richard- 
son had  the  good  sense  to  throw  all  that  foreign 
frippery  over  board,  and  to  represent  his  ladies 
and  gentlemen  as  they  were ; then  was  first  seen 
the  blue  velvet  coat,  the  white  satin  waistcoat,  the 
nicely  tied  wig,  the  well  plaited  cravat,  and  the 
brilliant  metallic  buttons,  which  accessories,  though 
not  consistent  with  grace  and  elegance,  were  as- 
suredly preferable  to  the  cast-off  masquerade  dresses, 
in  which  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Kneller 
school  to  disguise  the  persons  of  their  sitters. 
Hudson  has  left  many  portraits  that  show  he  was 
capable  of  doing  more  than  giving  an  individual 
likeness.  He  painted  with  spirit,  and  was  accurate 
in  the  representation  of  character. 

His  pupil,  Reynolds,  was  only  two  years  under 
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his  care.  Captain  Keppel  brought  the  latter  out 
to  Italy  in  1749,  where  he  remained  above  three 
years,  during  which  time  Hudson  was  lord  of  the 
ascendant  in  painting  ; but,  shortly  after  his  late 
pupil’s  return,  he  found  that  the  taste  was  again 
changed,  and  having  secured  an  independence,  he 
retired  honourably  from  the  field,  on  finishing  his 
grand  picture,  the  family-piece  of  Charles,  duke 
of  Marlborough.  He  died  in  January,  1779,  aged 
seventy-eight,  at  his  elegant  villa,  Twickenham. 

Francis  Hayman,  of  Exeter,  originally  a scene- 
painter,  was  patronised  by  Jonathan  Tyers,  the 
original  inventor  and  contriver  of  the  Vauxhall 
gardens,  for  whom  he  painted  the  scenery.  It  is 
said  that  Hogarth  gave  the  first  idea  of  that  species 
of  embellishment  to  Mr.  Tyers,  and  did  himself 
paint  four  parts  of  “ The  Day,”  which  were  after- 
wards copied  by  Hayman : the  actions  of  Lord 
Clive  in  the  East  were  also  painted  on  a large 
scale.  Afterwards  becoming  known,  he  was  much 
employed  by  the  booksellers  to  make  designs  for 
their  publications  : he  painted  historical  subjects, 
large,  from  Shakspeare,  and  also  from  Don  Quixote ; 
two  sets  of  the  latter  were  ordered  for  Spain.  He 
had  no  great  powers  as  a draftsman,  and  he  was 
mannered  in  his  style  : his  only  excellence  was  in 
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observing  distinctions  of  character,  and  something 
of  their  expressions.  He  died  in  1776,  aged  sixty- 
eight. 

Samuel  Scott,  of  the  same  period,  was  a good 
artist  in  his  line.  Mr.  Walpole  places  him  on 
a level  with  the  younger  Vandevelde;  but  for 
what  reason  we  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain. 
That  Scott’s  works  have  considerable  merit  there 
is  no  doubt,  but  at  the  same  time,  we  think  that 
praise  rather  extravagant ; he  is  considered  the 
father  of  the  modern  school  of  painters  in  water- 
colours, as  he  was  the  first  that  went  back  to  the 
long-forgotten  mode  of  giving  the  strength  and 
richness  of  oil  picture  to  this  mode  of  drawing,  in- 
stead of  leaving  them  as  outlines,  lightly  filled  up 
with  thin  washes  of  colour. 

George  Knapton  was  a scholar  of  Richardson, 
but  wrought  chiefly  in  crayons  : he  was  some  time 
in  Italy,  and  wrote  a very  good  account  of  Hercu- 
laneum, then  newly  discovered.  He  was  painter  to 
the  Dilletanti  society,  and,  on  the  death  of  Stephen 
Slaughter,  got  the  appointment  of  keeper  of  the 
king’s  pictures.  He  died,  aged  eighty,  in  1778. 

Francis  Cotes  was  a pupil  of  Knapton ; painted 
portraits  in  oil  and  crayons.  In  the  latter  art  he 
was  extremely  skilful.  He  painted  a portrait  of 
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queen  Charlotte  holding  the  princess  royal,  an  in- 
fant, in  her  lap,  which  was  much  admired.  He 
died  in  his  forty-fifth  year  in  1770.  Cotes  had  a 
good  deal  of  business  among  the  higher  classes l. 

J ohn  Shackleton : this  person  is  merely  men- 
tioned, because  by  some  means  or  other  he  was  ap- 
pointed “ principal  painter  to  the  crown.”  Why 
or  wherefore  this  was  done  we  have  been  unable  to 
ascertain.  Certes , “ the  crown”  is  seldom  the  best 
“sign”  for  a good  artist. 

Giacomo  Amicone,  a Venetian,  and  historical 
painter,  came  to  this  country  in  1729.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a mere  shadow  of  the  old  Italian  mas- 
ters, and  more  feeble  than  even  Sebastian  Ricci. 
His  dull  genius  could  not  catch  a ray  of  the  glowing 
mind  expanded  on  the  church  and  palace  walls  of 
his  native  city ; yet  this  tame  painter  of  attitudes 
was  extensively  employed.  He  at  first  painted 
staircases  and  ceilings  at  lord  Tanker  ville’s  house, 
in  St.  James’s  square;  at  Powis  house,  Great  Or- 
mond street,  &c.  &c.  He  then  took  up  portrait 
painting,  and  soon  was  introduced  at  court.  The 
queen  and  three  elder  princesses  sat  to  him,  and 
prints  were  engraved  from  these  pictures.  Having 

1 A portrait  of  Mary,  duchess  of  Norfolk,  one  of  his,  in  oil, 
is  at  Arundel  castle. 
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acquired  a good  fortune  here,  he  returned  home, 
and  afterwards  settled  in  Spain. 

James  Seymour,  the  son  of  a city  banker,  was 
considered  equal,  if  not  superior  to  Wootton,  in 
drawing  horses,  but  was  not  fond  of  much  appli- 
cation ; of  course  he  did  not  leave  any  great  stock 
of  his  pictures  after  him,  nor  paint  these  in  a care- 
ful style,  but  his  sketches  are  admirable  \ 

John  Baptiste  Vanloo,  brother  of  Carlo  Vanloo, 
studied  at  Borne,  made  a large  fortune  as  painter  to 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  lost  it  in  Law’s  “ Mis- 
sisippi  bubble.”  He  came  to  England  in  1737, 
where  he  commenced  by  painting  Colley  Cibber  and 
Mac  Sweeny,  who  was  a remarkable  character  at 
that  time. 

1 The  following  curious  anecdote  is  current  among  artists,  but 
it  may  be  new  to  some  of  our  readers.  Charles,  duke  of  Somer- 
set, who  was  commonly  known  as  “ the  haughty,”  sent  for  Sey- 
mour to  Petworth,  to  paint  a room  with  portraits  of  his  running 
horses,  and  one  day  at  dinner  he  drank  to  him,  with  a sneer, 
“ Cousin  Seymour,  your  health.”  The  painter  replied,  “My  lord, 
I really  do  believe  that  I have  the  honour  to  be  of  your  grace’s 
family.”  The  duke,  offended,  arose  from  table,  and  sent  his 
steward  to  pay  Seymour  and  dismiss  him.  Another  painter  of 
horses  was  sent  for,  who,  finding  himself  incapable  of  finishing 
Seymour’s  work,  candidly  told  the  duke  so,  and  humbly  suggested 
the  recall  of  Seymour.  His  grace  did  condescend  to  summon  this 
pseudo  cousin  to  return.  The  mandate  was  answered  in  these 
words  : “ My  lord,  I will  now  prove  that  I am  of  your  grace’s 
family,  for  I won’t  come.” 
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Vanloo,  though  not  a man  of  great  talent,  was 
yet  a foreigner,  and  that  was  sufficient.  He  carried 
away  the  business  from  all  the  other  artists,  except 
Hudson,  whom  the  English  country  gentlemen  were 
determined  to  patronise.  Vanloo  lost  his  health  in 
a few  years,  and  was  obliged  to  return  home  to 
Provence.  He  died  in  1746. 

Joseph  Vanhaaken,  of  Antwerp,  was  only  noted 
for  his  skill  in  adding  shoulders,  arms,  and  bodies  to 
other  painters1  heads  (in  oil).  On  these  parts  also, 
he  painted  the  proper  quantity  of  satin,  velvet,  em- 
broidery, lace,  fringe,  fur,  &c.  agreed  upon  ; and  as 
he  had  no  very  large  stock  of  imagination,  the  works 
of  the  various  painters  which  he  adorned  are  diffi- 
cult to  discriminate.  His  death  was  a terrible  blow 
to  the  class  called  at  that  time  “ face  painters.1,  He 
died  in  1749. 

Arnold  Vanaken  painted  landscapes  and  small 
figures. 

Clermont,  a Frenchman,  who  resided  here  a long 
time,  painted  ceilings  in  grotesques,  with  monkeys, 
birds,  foliage,  &c.  for  prince  Frederick  of  Wales, 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  lord  Radnor,  the  hon. 
Horace  Walpole,  at  Twickenham,  lord  Strafford,  in 
St.  James’s  square,  one  for  lord  Northumberland, 
at  Sion  house,  &c.  &c.  He  returned  to  his  own 
country  in  1754. 
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Antonio  Canaletti,  with  whose  scenery  of  Venice 
all  the  world  is  acquainted,  came  to  England  in 
1746,  being  then  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  was 
the  son  of  a scene  painter,  and  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  at  Rome.  Soon  after  his  return  to 
Venice,  Joseph  Smith,  Esq.  the  English  resident  at 
V enice,  bound  Canaletti  for  some  years  to  work  for 
him  at  low  prices ; but  the  consul  retailed  the  pic- 
tures at  an  enormous  profit  to  English  travellers. 
Canaletti  found  this  out,  and  that  was  the  cause  of 
his  visit  to  England,  where  he  remained  little  more 
than  two  years,  and  was  deservedly  patronised. 
During  that  time  he  painted  several  pictures,  chiefly 
of  the  Thames  scenery.  Two  of  these  are  at  Good- 
wood,  and  another 1 in  the  Buccleuch  collection. 
His  other  works  are  not  rare  in  England  : there  are 
some  fine  ones  in  the  royal  collections,  and  in  those 
of  many  noblemen,  and  gentlemen  of  fortune. 

George  Lambert  was  one  of  our  early  landscape 
painters.  He  had  his  first  instruction  from  Hassel, 
but  imitated  Wootton  in  cattle,  and  Gaspar  Pous- 
sin in  Italian  landscape  scenery.  He  painted  much 
scenery  for  the  theatres,  and  with  Scott  painted 
the  six  large  pictures  that  were  in  the  India  house, 

1 A large  picture,  the  view  from  Parliament  street,  looking 
towards  Charing  cross. 
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representing  some  of  the  company’s  Eastern  settle- 
ments. 

Thomas  W orlidge  for  many  years  painted  minia- 
tures, and  then,  as  a certain  accomplished  artist 
said  of  another  water-colour  man,  “ he  dropped  into 
oil.”  This  not  suiting,  he  adopted  a mode  of  art 
more  congenial  to  his  taste ; he  took  to  making 
money  by  etching  plates  in  the  manner  of  Rem- 
brandt ; a thing  not  very  difficult  of  achievement  by 
any  man  of  middling  talents,  who  does  not  feel  scru- 
pulous in  making  counterfeit  representations  of  the 
works  of  able  men.  To  have  done  so  to  live  is  his 
only  palliative,  but  we  do  not  feel  that  he  is  entitled 
to  any  commendation  on  that  account.  He  etched 
many  copies  of  gems  from  the  antique,  which  are 
done  very  creditably. 


SECTION  II. 

William  Hogarth. — The  history  of  this  most 
remarkable  man  of  genius,  both  in  his  professional 
and  private  life,  has  been  so  often  written  and  so 
widely  circulated,  that  our  notice  of  him  must  be 
confined  to  placing  him  in  his  chronological  position, 
with  a mere  sketch  of  the  graphical  points  of  his 
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life  and  works.  He  was  born  in  St.  Bartholomew’s 
parish,  London,  December,  1697.  His  father  was 
a schoolmaster.  Early  in  life  this  son  was  appren- 
ticed to  Mr.  Gamble,  an  eminent  silversmith,  by 
whom  he  was  much  employed  in  engraving  arms  on 
plate.  When  his  apprenticeship  was  ended,  he  im- 
mediately entered  the  academy  in  St.  Martin’s  lane, 
where  he  applied  himself  sedulously  to  that  first  of 
all  studies  for  an  artist,  the  living  models,  and  where, 
if  he  did  not  remain  long  enough  to  become  a 
finished  designer,  he  acquired  that  freedom  of  pen- 
cil, facility  of  handling,  and  impression  of  nature, 
which  are  conspicuous  through  all  the  innumerable 
disguises,  in  which  fashion  or  necessity  have  envel- 
oped the  characters  he  has  so  ably  delineated.  But 
it  was  not  his  object  to  attain  the  highest  excel- 
lence in  purity  of  outline ; his  peculiar  turn  of  mind 
led  him  to  study  that  which  is,  perhaps,  much 
more  difficult  to  attain.  Expression,  individual  cha- 
racter, the  passions  of  the  soul,  were  the  objects  of 
his  arduous  study  ; to  produce  their  effects  upon  the 
human  form  and  countenance  was  the  motive  of  his 
intense  application.  That  he  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  this  respect  has  long  been  universally 
admitted.  His  works  ever  must  be  exceedingly 
popular;  and  although  the  high  qualities  in  art 
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which  we  have  mentioned  chiefly  occupied  his  at- 
tention, yet  his  colouring  also  is  good,  always  in 
harmony,  admirably  suited  to  the  subject,  and  in 
the  management  of  his  effects,  he  proves  that  he 
had  a good  knowledge  of  chiaro  scuro. 

Hogarth  at  first  worked  for  booksellers,  both 
as  the  designer  and  engraver  of  plates  for  various 
literary  productions  of  that  day.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  is  his  Hudibras,  - and  the  peculiar  turn 
of  humour  in  those  designs  first  pointed  him  out 
as  a person  of  no  ordinary  ability.  This  incident 
brought  him  into  notice  as  a painter  of  portraits, 
in  which  line  of  art  he  soon  found  himself  actively 
employed ; for  besides  the  facility  he  possessed  of 
giving  faithful  and  expressive  likeness  of  his  sitters, 
he  adopted  a new  plan ; that  of  family  groups,  and 
conversations,  whole  lengths  on  small  sized  can- 
vasses, which  he  painted  with  care,  and  at  a 
moderate  price  : his  engagements  in  this  way  were 
considerable,  long  before  he  became  known  as  a 
pictorial  moralist ; but  it  appears  that  he  must 
have  neglected  this  profitable  occupation,  to  pursue 
the  original  bias  of  his  mind,  by  pointing  the  expres- 
sive finger  of  graphic  satire  at  the  vices  and  follies 
of  society.  His  South  Sea  Bubble,  and  Rabbit- 
woman,  are  perhaps  the  earliest  of  his  regular 
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efforts  in  his  new  walk  of  art  ; his  Midnight 
Modern  Conversation  was  the  first  composition 
that  shows  his  great  knowledge  and  command  of 
character,  and  the  series  of  the  Harlot’s  Progress, 
published  early  in  1730,  completely  established  his 
reputation.  The  next  in  order  is  the  Rake’s  Pro- 
gress, a series  of  eight  pictures  which  confirmed 
the  opinions  previously  formed  of  the  dramatic 
powers  of  his  pencil,  and  which  had  not  even  then 
developed  the  hidden  treasures  of  his  moral  phi- 
losophy, in  a series  of  dramas  sometimes  tragic 
though  generally  in  the  richest  vein  of  comedy,  but 
not  spoiled  by  exaggeration.  He  took  great  Nature 
for  his  only  guide ; from  her  inexhaustable  stores, 
he  drew  all  his  materials  as  well  as  his  inspiration, 
Perfectly  original  in  his  conceptions,  his  style  is 
the  beau  ideal  of  selection  in  adapting  the  means 
to  the  end.  Fitness  and  propriety  of  parts  display 
themselves  in  all  his  compositions,  and  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  materials  there  is  a unity  and 
harmony  of  purpose  which  at  once  lets  the  beholder 
into  the  nature  of  the  subject  presented  to  him. 
His  master  hand  describes,  in  characters  not  to  be 
misunderstood,  the  gradual  progress  from  insen- 
sibility and  deceit  in  youth  to  the  most  hardened 
profligacy  in  after  life ; shows  how  the  love  of 
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idleness  and  cruelty  in  young  minds  leads  in  the 
higher,  middle,  and  lower  grades  of  society,  by 
various  modes  of  operation,  to  the  same  ignominious 
termination  of  existence  ; for  example,  we  perceive 
that  the  fine  lady,  in  Marriage  a la  Mode,  and 
Tom  Nero,  in  the  Four  Stages  of  Cruelty,  terminate 
their  career  of  vice  in  blood.  His  interior  scenes 
of  a gaming  hell  or  of  Bedlam  are  correct  and 
admirable — the  melancholy  pictures  of  man’s  darker 
follies,  and  their  unavoidable  miseries  : but  to  mul- 
tiply examples  of  the  transcendant  moral  power 
of  Hogarth’s  genius  is  not  required.  The  great  end 
of  all  his  distressing  or  ridiculous  combinations 
was,  as  it  should  be  in  every  species  of  dramatic 
representation,  the  moral  reformation  of  mankind ; 
and  no  man  ever  was  more  completely  successful. 
Yet  it  is  a subject  of  regret  to  read  the  hyper- 
criticism  of  some  writers,  and  artists  of  no  com- 
mon reputation,  upon  the  mere  mechanical  parts 
of  these  pictures ; for  although  they  all  admit  the 
merit,  force,  and  justness  of  his  satires,  yet  they 
find  fault  with  him  for  not  having  a superior  know- 
ledge of  drawing,  anatomy,  and  grace.  These  are 
qualities  in  art  that  can  be  acquired  in  drawing 
schools,  and  under  skilful  teachers ; but  the  qua- 
lities of  Hogarth’s  genius  could  neither  be  taught 
or  acquired  in  any  atelier . That  he  understood 
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quite  enough  of  drawing,  and  the  anatomical  map 
of  the  human  form,  to  serve  his  purpose,  is  quite 
evident,  and  we  believe  that  no  one  can  point  out 
a single  figure  from  his  hand,  in  which  the  true 
outline  of  the  form  cannot  be  correctly  traced, 
which  is  a great  deal  more  than  could  be  said  of 
many  well  draperied  figures  of  a later  period,  which, 
with  very  lofty  pretensions  to  high  art,  are  de- 
ficient in  drawing  character,  and  expression. 

The  fact  was,  that  Hogarth  presumed  to  think 
for  himself ; but  his  views  were  more  generous  and 
extensive  than  the  mere  desire  to  excite  laughter : 
and  it  is  highly  to  his  honour,  that  among  such 
a multitude  of  objects  conveying  the  most  pointed 
ridicule,  he  constantly  avoids  the  appearance  of 
indulging  ill-natured  feelings 1 : his  purpose  is  always 
reformation,  and  his  reproofs  of  a general  nature. 
“ Mirth,1’  says  Mr.  Walpole,  “coloured  his  pictures, 
but  benevolence  designed  them.  He  smiled  like 
Socrates,  that  men  might  not  be  offended  at  his 
lectures,  and  that  they  might  learn  to  laugh  at 
their  own  follies.” 

1 Except  in  that  unhappy  quarrel  between  himself,  Wilkes, 
and  Churchill.  It  is  believed  that  Hogarth’s  existence  was  short- 
ened by  the  bitter  attacks  of  these  two  able  men.  Hogarth  had 
an  attack  of  hydrothorax,  of  which  he  died,  and  Churchill  (his  late 
friend)  survived  him  only  one  month. 
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His  Analysis  of  Beauty,  though  it  was  much 
criticised  by  the  inferior  artists  of  that  day,  has 
outlived  their  memorials,  and  proves  that  Hogarth 
well  knew  the  principles  upon  which  grace  and 
beauty  of  form  are  established  ; and  those  who  wish 
to  obtain  some  very  excellent  information  on  the 
subject,  may  derive  much  benefit  by  its  perusal. 
A number  of  unprincipled  and  of  course  mean 
pretenders  to  the  arts  set  themselves  to  work  the 
moment  they  could  get  a copy  of  his  plates,  and 
pirated  them,  on  various  scales  of  size  and  price, 
thus  living  upon  his  property  whilst  they  reviled 
his  talents  ; until  at  last  he  was  obliged  to  get 
a legislative  act  to  prevent  the  rapacity  of  these 
persons,  who  being  thus  debarred  of  their  prey, 
became  still  more  malignant  against  his  character. 

Various  lists  of  the  principal  works  of  this 
master  have  been  published,  and  are  easily  ob- 
tained x,  with  the  prices  which  were  paid  to  Hogarth 
for  each.  We  shall  terminate  this  notice  with  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  close  of  his  life  and  that  of 
Mrs.  Hogarth. 

From  the  prices  given  in  those  lists  it  is  evident 
that  Hogarth  could  not  by  his  painting  have  re- 
alized much  property,  and  the  closing  years  of 
1 Vide  Gilpin,  Nichols,  Ireland,  &.c. 
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Mrs.  Hogarth’s  life  afford  too  certain  evidence  of 
that  melancholy  fact.  This  lady,  as  most  of  our 
readers  know,  was  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Thornhill,  and  was  brought  up  most  respectably. 
She  was  married  to  Hogarth  in  her  twenty-first 
year ; they  never  had  any  children.  At  her 
husband’s  death  Mrs.  Hogarth  was  not  left  in 
affluent  circumstances,  although  her  husband  was 
a man  of  great  application  to  his  business,  and 
their  manner  of  living  was  by  no  means  extrava- 
gant. In  fact  he  was  wretchedly  paid  for  these 
noble  efforts  of  his  genius,  and  this  arose  in  a 
considerable  degree  from  his  being  an  Englishman  ; 
for  at  that  time  the  unhappy  and  unjust  prejudice 
against  the  artists  of  England,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  had  lost  little  or  nothing  of  its 
virulence.  Foreign  writers  had  circulated  the 
calumny  amongst  our  travelled  countrymen  abroad, 
and  the  foreign  dealers  and  “ forgers  of  old  mas- 
ters,” had  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  on  the  same 
object  at  home ; and  what  made  it  still  worse,  they 
found  plenty  of  persons  by  whom  their  libels  were 
believed,  and  their  factitious  “old  masters”  pur- 
chased. These  cunning  men  had  sense  enough 
to  perceive  that  the  dawn  of  a more  auspicious 
day  was  rising  on  the  arts  of  England,  their  object 
f 3 
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was  to  delay,  if  they  could  not  prevent  its  approach. 
Thus  every  effort  was  made  to  oppress  the  man  who 
first  gave  a just  and  natural  tone  of  feeling  in  art 
to  the  British  public,  and  who,  by  producing  works 
so  beaming  with  genius,  and  so  entirely  out  of  the 
beaten  track,  did  arouse  his  countrymen  to  resist 
the  foreign  influence  under  which  they  had  so  long 
been  fascinated,  and  gave  them  a rational  view  of 
the  question.  To  do  this  was  a Herculean  task,  but 
the  barrier  once  breached,  the  wholesome  tide  of 
public  opinion  flowed  in,  and  has  in  a great  measure 
swept  away  the  old  slanders  which  for  centuries  had 
overlaid  the  talents  of  our  native  painters. 

This  important  revolution  in  the  mind  of  a 
nation  was  commenced  by  Hogarth.  To  the 
people  of  England  his  memory  should  be  ever 
dear ; not  only  for  his  professional  excellence,  but 
because  he  taught  them  to  think  for  themselves 
in  matters  of  art,  and  finally  to  repudiate  with 
just  indignation  the  sordid  opinions  of  alien  in- 
truders : but  he  lived  not  long  enough  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  his  noble  exertions ; posterity,  more  just 
to  his  merits,  has  placed  him  high  on  the  roll  of 
fame.  But  we  must  close  the  scene  in  a way  that 
few  of  our  readers  could  have  anticipated.  Ha- 
rassed all  his  life  by  gangs  of  dunces,  his  days,  it 
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is  said,  were  shortened,  or  at  least  the  latter 
portion  of  them  embittered,  by  the  poisoned  shafts 
of  his  former  friend  Churchill.  Hogarth  died  in 
his  sixty-seventh  year,  without  having  been  able 
to  acquire  any  real  property ! His  pictures  in 
possession,  and  the  copy-right  of  his  printed  works, 
which  were  only  secured  to  his  widow  for  twenty 
years , was  all  he  was  able  to  leave  to  her  who 
had  been  his  amiable  companion  for  nearly  forty 
years.  This  lady,  who  had  been  bred  up  in  affluence 
and  lived  all  her  life  in  comfort,  having  survived 
the  niggard  parliamentary  protection  of  the  copy- 
right as  above  stated,  found  that  a rabble  of 
publishers  took  advantage  of  her  defenceless  con- 
dition, and  pirated  all  these  works  in  every  possible 
way.  Thus  thrown  upon  the  world  in  her  seventy- 
seventh  year,  she  became  nearly  destitute ; and 
might,  in  the  keen  winter  of  her  days,  have  found 
a brief  asylum  in  the  parish  workhouse,  but  for  the 
kind  interference  of  George  III.,  who,  hearing  of 
this  distressing  case,  recommended  her  to  the 
attention  of  the  Royal  Academy.  From  the  funds 
of  this  institution,  Mrs.  Hogarth  was  generously 
afforded  a pension  of  forty  pounds  a year  for  nearly 
three  years,  that  is  from  the  spring  of  1787  to  the 
winter  of  1789,  when  she  died. 
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SECTION  III. 

SCULPTORS,  MEDALLISTS,  AND  ENAMELLERS. 

John  Michael  Rysbrack,  of  Antwerp,  was  the 
son  of  a landscape  painter,  and  came  to  England 
in  1 720.  The  earl  of  Nottingham  sat  to  him  for 
a bust : having  succeeded  on  this  occasion,  Rys- 
brack  became  known,  and  was  soon  engaged  by 
Gibbs  on  monumental  works  1 ; he  however  soon 
emancipated  himself  from  the  grasp  of  this  archi- 
tect, and  for  many  years  all  the  large  monuments 
were  confided  to  his  skill,  being  the  only  sculptor 
now  in  England  that  could  carve  a statue.  He 
studied  his  models  carefully,  and  was  very  indus- 
trious. The  taste  in  monuments  had  undergone  a 
great  change,  and  some  improvement  of  late,  chiefly 
by  the  introduction  of  statues  as  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  the  composition ; but  this  artist  had  also  a 
great  partiality  for  pyramids,  which  were  not  always 
necessary  in  the  composition,  nor  often  placed  with 
judgment. 

1 Gibbs  contracted  for,  and  received  from  lord  Oxford  100£. 
each,  for  the  statues  on  Prior’s  monument,  but  paid  Rysbrack 
only  thirty-five  pounds  a piece  for  them. 
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In  the  midst  of  his  popularity,  he  found  a for- 
midable antagonist  in  Peter  Scheemaker,  who,  it 
is  evident  now,  was  only  a very  middling  portrait 
sculptor.  His  monument  of  Shakspeare  in  West- 
minster abbey  was  the  first  thing  that  impaired 
Rysbrack’s  business,  though  at  present  we  see  no 
reason  for  such  a change ; for  Rysbrack,  though 
very  far  from  being  a man  of  high  talent,  evidently 
had  much  more  knowledge  of  his  art,  and  a higher 
feeling  for  it  than  his  rival.  Rysbrack’s  fame 
was  still  further  diminished  by  the  more  talented 
Roubiliac  who  appeared  shortly  after.  Finding 
his  hitherto  sole  domination  invaded,  Rysbrack 
made  a grand  effort  to  sustain  his  declining  power; 
he  carved  the  large  statues  of  Palladio,  Inigo 
Jones,  and  Fiamingo,  and  lastly  a Hercules1.  The 
last  was  a compilation  of  various  living  or  antique 
models,  the  head  being  borrowed  from  that  of  the 
Farnese  Hercules  2.  Rysbrack  however  continued 
to  be  profitably  employed  until  he  attained  his 

1 It  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Hoare,  for  a temple  at  Stourhead. 

2 The  persons  chosen  as  models  being  all  noted  boxing-men  of 
that  day.  The  arms  and  shoulders  were  from  Broughton,  the  breast 
and  trunk  from  a celebrated  coachman,  and  the  lower  limbs  were 
from  one  Ellis  a painter,  who  was  a frequenter  of  the  boxing 
school  in  London  ; but  as  that  arena,  the  Olympic  amphitheatre, 
sometimes  introduced  its  heroes  to  the  gallows,  it  was  suppressed 
by  act  of  parliament. 
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seventieth  year,  when  he  thought  proper  to  retire 
from  business  upon  a competency.  He  died  in 
1770. 

Peter  Scheemaker. — This  sculptor  came  over 
previous  to  1740,  but  very  little  is  known  of  his 
personal  history.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  patronised 
to  a considerable  extent,  by  the  court  at  that  time, 
though  his  works  prove  him  to  have  been  quite 
inferior  to  his  two  contemporaries.  He  carved 
several  monumental  figures  for  families  of  high 
rank ; but  his  talent,  such  as  it  was,  lay  in  bust 
making,  of  which  he  wrought  a great  many.  The 
principal  of  his  large  works  are  in  Westminster 
abbey. 

S.  F.  Roubiliac  was,  however,  the  great  star  of 
sculpture  in  his  day,  and  he  completely  outshone 
his  two  rivals.  He  was  a native  of  Lyons,  in 
France,  and  for  some  time  after  his  arrival  worked 
as  a journeyman  for  a monument-maker  named 
Carter.  One  night,  on  returning  from  Vauxhall, 
he  picked  up  a pocket-book,  in  which  he  found 
several  bank-notes  of  value.  He  at  once  adver- 
tised it.  Sir  Edward  Walpole  claimed  the  pro- 
perty, and  besides  rewarding  the  integrity  of  the 
young  sculptor,  he  gave  him  his  patronage  through 
life,  and  this  act  of  common  honesty  in  all  likeli- 
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hood  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune  \ The 
statue  of  Handel  at  Vauxhall  established  his  re- 
putation. The  monuments  of  the  duke  and  duchess 
of  Montague,  in  Northamptonshire,  were  ordered 
soon  after  this  ; and  though  graceful  in  composition, 
they  are  like  all  his  works  deficient  in  that  noble 
simplicity  which  marks  the  mind  of  a superior 
genius.  But  this  sculptor  was  too  fond  of  flutter 
in  his  draperies,  and  of  theatrical  attitudes.  Among 
his  best  works  are  George  I.  in  the  senate- house, 
Cambridge  ; their  chancellor,  the  duke  of  Somerset, 
(in  a Vandyck  dress!)  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in 
Trinity  college,  the  air  of  which  is  not  suitable  to 
Sir  Isaac’s  character  or  profession.  That  of  Mrs. 
Nightingale,  at  Westminster  abbey,  is  known  to 
almost  every  body  in  some  way  or  other;  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  more  of  a theatrical 
than  a sepulchral  composition.  His  other  works 
are  numerous  in  the  abbey,  and  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Of  these,  lists  have  repeatedly  been 
published  *.  Roubiliac  had  also  a poetic  pen,  and 

1 The  first  business  of  consequence  he  had  through  his  patron 
was  an  order  to  execute  one-half  of  the  busts  in  marble,  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  The  same  favour  soon  pro- 
cured for  him  the  execution  of  the  monument  of  General  John, 
duke  of  Argyle,  in  Westminster  abbey,  on  which  is  the  statue  of 
Eloquence. 

2 His  statue  of  Garrick  has  been  for  some  years  in  the  old  ves- 
tibule at  the  British  Museum. 
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composed  many  satires  in  French  verse,  and  the 
year  before  his  death  he  wrote  stanzas  in  favour  of 
English  artists,  which  were  placed  in  the  exhibition- 
room  in  Spring-gardens.  He  died  in  January, 
1762,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Martin’s  church. 

Signor  Guelfi,  of  Bologna,  was,  it  is  said,  invited 
to  England  by  lord  Burlington.  It  is  certain  that 
his  lordship  employed  him  both  in  London  and 
Chiswdck.  He  was  a man  of  very  inferior  informa- 
tion or  skill  in  the  art  of  sculpture,  and,  in  an  evil 
hour,  he  was  recommended  to  lord  Pomfret,  as 
a fit  and  proper  person  to  repair  and  restore  the 
antique  statues  then  at  his  seat,  Easton  Neston. 
This  was  the  first  collection  made  in  England,  by 
Thomas  earl  of  Arundel,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned.  Signor  Guelfi,  however,  it  appears, 
must  have  misconceived  the  characters  of  these 
statues,  for  he  completely  ruined  all  those  that  be- 
fore were  only  somewhat  mutilated ; for  independent 
of  his  want  of  mental  qualifications,  he  was  not 
even  expert  at  handling  the  carving  tools.  Lord 
Pomfret’s  countess  presented  them  to  the  university 
of  Oxford  in  1783,  where  they  are  known  as  “ the 
Pomfret  statues.” 

Another  work  of  Guelfi’s  is  Mr.  Secretary  Oragg’s 
tomb  at  Westminster  abbey.  He  lived  nearly 
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twenty  years  in  England,  and  probably  made  a 
fortune,  upon  which  he  retired  to  Bologna. 

Laurent  Delvaux  was  an  assistant  to  Bird,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Italy  with  Scheemaker ; they 
returned  after  an  absence  of  four  or  five  years,  and 
got  up  monuments  conjointly : but  Delvaux  was 
the  abler  sculptor  ; the  bronze  lion  on  Northumber- 
land house  shows  that  he  could  do  much  better 
things  than  his  coadjutor.  He  also  copied  some  of 
the  antique  statues  in  bronze  : a Venus  of  his 
work  is  at  Holkham,  and  at  Wanstead-house 
there  was  a Hercules. 

The  monument  of  Dr.  Chambers,  in  Westmin- 
ster abbey,  is  a joint  concern  of  these  two  artists  : 
though  a serious  subject,  it  almost  makes  one 
smile  to  see  the  doctor  sitting  on  the  corner  of  his 
own  monument  in  his  academic  costume  1 ! There 
is  a clever  group  by  Delvaux,  at  Stowe. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham’s  monument  in  W est- 
minster  abbey  is  also  a partnership  undertaking  of 
Delvaux  and  Scheemaker ; the  first  executed  the 
figure  of  Time  : that  of  the  duchess  is  by  Schee- 
maker. Delvaux,  like  most  of  his  countrymen, 

1 This  conceit  was  not  even  original ; it  was  borrowed  from  the 
fashionable,  but  shallow  and  affected  French  sculptors,  Marsy 
and  M.  A.  Slodtz. 
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having  realized  an  independence,  retired  to  enjoy  it 
on  the  continent. 

James  Francis  Verskovis,  of  Flanders,  was  an 
eminent  carver  in  ivory.  He  came  from  Rome  to 
England.  He  carved  entire  figures  on  a small 
scale  with  taste  and  judgment : he  also  carved 
nicely  in  wood : he  was  not  much  encouraged. 
He  died  in  1768. 

Medallists. — John  Dassier  is  merely  men- 
tioned, because  he  engraved  and  struck  a series  of 
medals  of  the  kings  of  England,  in  the  hope  of 
being  engaged  in  the  Mint ; but  he  did  not  succeed, 
as  the  government  would  not  remove  Croker,  who 
then  held  that  office. 

James  Anthony  Dassier,  nephew  of  the  former, 
came  over  in  1740,  and  was  appointed  second  en- 
graver to  the  Mint.  He  went  back  to  Geneva  in 
1745. 

J.  Christopher  Tanner,  of  Saxe  Gotha,  came 
over  in  1733.  He  appears  to  have  been  a mere 
mechanic  in  carving  snuff  boxes,  gun-locks,  mother- 
of-pearl,  and  such  like  toys : he  was  a sort  of 
domestic  servant  in  the  family  of  the  Prince  of 
W ales.  Mr.  Conduit x,  one  of  the  directors  of 

J Mr.  Conduit  had  married  the  niece  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
through  whose  influence  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  directors  of 
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the  Mint,  very  improperly  placed  this  man  in  that 
establishment,  and  still  more  flagrantly  did  wrong 
by  foisting  him  over  the  heads  of  several  able  na- 
tive engravers  into  the  situation  of  chief  engraver 
to  the  Mint ; but  he  not  being  able  to  do  anything 
artist-like,  they  were  compelled  to  place  a very 
able  man,  (J.  A.  Dassier),  as  second  to  him ; 
but,  in  four  years,  the  latter  resigned  in  disgust. 
Tanner,  however,  struck  some  medals  as  his  own, 
which  were  engraved  by  his  assistants. 

Laurene  Natter,  a Suabian,  was  an  engraver  of  in- 
taglios and  medal  dies.  He  struck  a fine  specimen 
with  the  head  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whilst  in 
England.  He  published  a book  on  ancient  gems. 
He  went  from  hence  to  Holland,  thence  to  Den- 
mark, &c. 

Architects. — In  this  very  important  class  of 
art  we  are  much  more  fortunate  than  in  painting, 
sculpture,  or  medalling ; for  not  only  did  our  pro- 
fessional and  practical  architects  possess  much 
more  extensive  knowledge  than  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding generations,  with  the  exceptions  of  Jones 
and  Wren,  but  there  appeared  at  this  time  several 

the  Mint  ; and  his  fitness  for  that  office  may  be  well  imagined, 
when  we  find  that  he  put  a court  valet  into  the  situation  of  chief 
engraver  to  that  very  important  establishment.  No  wonder  we 
had  such  inferior  coinages. 
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noblemen  of  large  fortune,  who  applied  themselves, 
most  assiduously  and  successfully,  not  only  to  ac- 
quire the  theory,  but  the  practical  knowledge,  so 
very  essential  in  all  the  arts.  Along  with  the 
means  and  the  inclination  to  promote  them  exten- 
sively, these  men  of  high  rank  possessed  very  con- 
siderable natural  talents.  It  was  altogether  a 
happy  accordance  of  circumstances  at  a very  critical 
moment  for  the  arts  of  Britain.  With  minds  truly 
noble,  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Burlington1  de- 


1 Henry  Herbert,  was  the  son  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Pembroke,  so 
remarkable  as  a virtuoso,  and  whose  taste  for  the  arts  his  son  in- 
herited, but  confined  it  chiefly  to  architecture,  in  which  he  has 
displayed  a very  fine  taste,  as  the  various  specimens  at  Wilton 
and  other  places  testify. 

Richard  Boyle,  earl  of  Burlington,  was  another  of  those  very  esti- 
mable and  highly  valuable  characters,  who,  whenever  they  appear 
in  this  world,  are  the  harbingers  of  much  that  is  serviceable  to 
mankind,  and  honourable  to  their  country,  and  bequeath  noble  ex- 
amples to  future  generations.  His  lordship  was  the  third  earl  of 
Burlington,  and  the  fourth  earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery.  A correctly 
detailed  account  of  the  numerous  instances  of  this  splendid  noble- 
man’s taste  and  munificence  would  require  much  more  space  than 
the  nature  of  our  work  will  allow  us  to  occupy  with  that  very  pleas- 
ing subject ; besides,  they  have  long  been  published,  and  are  in 
all  the  best  libraries.  His  lordship  had  Kent  living  constantly  with 
him,  and  allowed  him  the  credit  of  many  works,  which  he  himself 
had  designed.  He  laid  out  large  sums  in  assisting  to  carry  on 
public  works,  lest  they  should  be  spoiled  through  the  miserable 
economy  of  the  government  agents.  He  repaired  the  church  of 
Co  vent-garden,  because  it  was  built  by  Inigo  Jones. 

His  lordship  assisted  Kent  in  publishing  the  designs  for  White- 
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voted,  with  unceasing  ardour,  their  time,  their 
talents,  and  their  wealth,  not  only  to  encourage 
the  practice  in  others,  but  to  produce  splendid 
edifices,  which  were  designed  by  themselves,  and 
constructed  under  their  own  inspection,  which  in 
propriety  of  design,  taste  in  arrangement,  and 
skilful  execution,  would  do  honour  to  any  age  or 
country.  The  affluence  of  these  estimable  noble- 
men was  a great  blessing  to  themselves  and  to  their 
country ; they  seem  to  have  possessed  that  just  feel- 
ing which  taught  them,  that  their  great  wealth,  rank, 
and  influence  in  society  were  given  to  be  exercised 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  community,  as  well 
as  for  their  own  gratification.  Abundant  means 
of  happiness  had  been  graciously  showered  down 
upon  them,  and  the  blessing  of  sound  good  sense 
among  the  rest.  Thus  endowed  with  the  choicest 


hall.  He  new  fronted  his  house  in  Piccadilly,  adding  the  grand 
colonnade  within  the  court.  The  house  at  Chiswick  is  froin  a fine 
model  built  by  Palladio,  the  villa  Capra,  near  Vicenza.  Two 
wings  have  been  added  by  James  Wyatt. 

The  other  buildings,  designed  by  his  lordship,  are  the  assembly 
rooms,  York,  lord  Harrington’s  at  Petersham,  and  general 
Wade’s  in  Cork-street.  The  earl  was  born  in  1695,  and  died 
in  1753.  The  countess  of  Burlington,  lady  Dorothy  Saville, 
had  a cultivated  taste  in  the  arts,  and  took  excellent  likenesses 
in  crayons. 
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gifts  which  Almighty  power  alone  can  bestow,  did 
they  respond  to  the  calls  of  duty  as  senators,  as 
men  of  intelligent  minds,  with  extensive  means,  and 
as  true  patriots,  who  were  not  unmindful  of  the  in- 
tellectual glory  of  their  country,  and  the  happiness 
of  their  fellow-subjects,  adding  lustre  to  an  en- 
lightened age,  by  cultivating  and  encouraging  the 
elegant  and  peaceful  arts  in  their  native  land. 

These  noblemen  did  not  satisfy  the  desire  of 
information  by  which  they  were  excited,  by  books, 
and  what  appeared  around  them  : they  travelled 
into  those  admired  scenes  of  ancient  art,  whose 
very  ruins  are  the  best  text-book  for  the  finest 
principles  of  taste  in  design,  and  of  permanence  in 
construction.  Their  mode  of  travelling  was  very 
different  from  that  generally  adopted  by  the  host 
of  the  listless,  gay,  and  idle  travellers,  many  of 
whom  return  much  more  vain,  and  not  an  atom 
wiser  or  better  informed  than  when  they  set  out. 
But  these  lords  went  abroad  almost  solely  to  ob- 
tain instruction  in  those  places  where  only  correct 
information  was  to  be  found  ; their  application  was 
intense  ; they  did  acquire  that  which  they  so  judi- 
ciously and  so  ardently  sought.  Laden  with  the 
treasure  of  art  in  its  various  stages  of  existence, 
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from  glory  to  decay,  they  returned  to  England  with 
the  purest  British  feeling,  to  consecrate  this  rare 
stock  of  knowledge  to  the  honour  and  advantage  of 
their  country. 

This  information,  being  founded  upon  unerring 
principles,  conferred  the  greatest  and  most  perma- 
nent advantages  upon  the  architecture  of  this 
empire.  Their  movements  mark  a distinct  epoch, 
and  give  a peculiarly  favourable  character  to  their 
own  times. 

With  this  feeling  it  is,  that  our  observations 
have  been  submitted  in  the  progress  of  this  work  ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  decided  advantages  which 
the  talents,  munificence,  and  example  of  these 
men  of  exalted  station  have  conferred  upon  art  at 
large,  but  more  especially  upon  architecture,  will 
be  a sufficient  apology  for  having  detained  our 
readers  so  long  from  the  details  of  individual  cha- 
racters. 

Giacomo  Leoni,  a Venetian,  had  been  architect 
to  the  Elector  Palatine  ; he  was  patronised  by  lord 
Burlington,  who  it  is  supposed,  invited  him  to 
England  for  the  purpose  of  editing  the  publication 
of  Palladio’s  work,  which  came  out  in  two  volumes, 
in  1725.  After  this,  he  published  an  edition  of 
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Alberti’s  Architecture,  adding  to  it  several  of  his 
own  designs.  Moor  Park  house,  Herts,  was  his 
greatest  work  here  ; more  than  100,000^.  is  said 
to  have  been  expended  by  Mr.  Styles,  the  pro- 
prietor. Leoni  made  large  additions  to  Lyme 
hall,  Cheshire,  to  Bodecton  park,  Sussex,  &c.  & c. 
He  died  in  1 746. 

J ohn  Nicholas  Servandoni  was  originally  a scene 
painter,  and  machinist  at  the  theatres.  He  was 
of  Florence,  where  he  was  born  in  1695  ; he  was 
a scholar  of  Paul  Pannini,  and  also  of  Rossi ; but 
he  turned  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  construction 
and  management  of  pyrotechnic  exhibitions,  for 
which  he  was  employed  at  Lisbon,  Dresden,  Paris, 
and  London.  Besides  scenes  for  the  opera,  and 
historical  interior  decoration  to  some  mansions, 
he  gave  the  design  for  the  theatre  of  fireworks  on 
occasion  of  the  peace  in  1749.  He  then  returned 
to  Paris,  where  he  designed  and  executed  the  noble 
facade  of  St.  Sulpice,  which  proves  that  his  archi- 
tectural talents  were  of  a very  high  order. 

Thomas  Ripley,  of  Yorkshire,  was  originally  a 
carpenter,  who,  having  by  some  means  obtained 
the  favour  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  soon  elevated 
himself  to  the  rank  of  an  architect.  He  then 
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became  a rival  to  Kent,  who  was  lord  Burlington’s 
favourite,  and  in  whose  favour,  Pope 1 emptied  part 
of  his  satirical  quiver  upon  the  head  of  poor  Ripley, 
The  latter  built  Houghton  for  Sir  Robert,  but  the 
original  design  was  by  Campbell,  said  to  have  been 
improved  by  Ripley ; he  also  built  Woolterton 
house  for  lord  Walpole.  Mr.  Walpole,  however, 
abandons  Ripley’s  Admiralty  to  its  fate,  and  says, 
“ that  it  is  a most  ugly  edifice,  and  deservedly  veiled 
by  Mr.  Adams’s  screen.”  The  cause  of  good  art, 
however,  was  not  served  by  the  rivalry  of  these  men; 
opposition  from  without  only  increased  partiality 
within.  Lord  Burlington  appeared  to  think  that 
Kent  was  faultless;  Su  Robert  Walpole  was  no 
less  certain  of  his  favourite’s  superiority  : but  time 
has  dissipated  these  visions  raised  by  friendship,  but 
not  the  mischiefs  created  by  them. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  name  of  a man  whose 
writings  have  done  more  to  pervert  and  mislead 
the  whole  class  of  builders  and  workmen  in  this 
art,  than  all  the  men  who  have  preceded  or  followed 

1 t{  Who  builds  a bridge  that  never  drove  a pile  ? 

Should  Ripley  venture,  all  the  world  would  smile.” 

Imitation  of  Horace. 

Another  shot  is, 

f<  And  needs  no  rod  but  Ripley  with  his  rule.” 

Essay  on  Taste. 
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him  to  the  present  time.  This  is  no  other  than  the 
notorious 

Batty  Langley  \ who  appears  to  have  been  more 
of  a theorist  and  publisher  than  a man  practically 
acquainted  with  what  he  attempts  to  teach.  This 
man  had  the  effrontery  to  invent  five  orders  of,  what 
is  called,  “ Gothic  architecture ,”  without  knowing  a 
single  problem  applicable  to  that  style,  of  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  amazingly  ignorant.  The  hon. 
Horace  Walpole  justly  says  of  this  man, — “All  that 
his  books  achieved  has  been  to  teach  carpenters  to 
massacre  that  venerable  species,  and  to  give  occa- 
sion to  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  and 
who  mistake  his  clumsy  efforts  for  real  imitations, 
to  censure  the  productions  of  our  ancestors,  whose 
bold  and  beautiful  fabrics  Sir  C.  Wren  viewed  and 
reverenced  with  astonishment,  and  never  mentioned 
without  esteem.'”  Batty  was  the  oracle,  and  his 
work  was  the  text-book,  of  jobbing  bricklayers  and 
carpenters,  especially  those  who  have  been  employed 
by  the  churchwardens  and  a certain  class  of  country 
gentlemen ; a combination  of  power  too  great  for 

1 It  was  said  that  his  father  was  a Frenchman  (Baptiste 
P Anglois).  The  son  being  of  the  same  names,  they  were,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  changed  into  Batty  and  Langley.  Batty  Langley 
is  now  a term  of  ridicule  for  any  absurd  and  ignorant  combination 
of  parts  in  an  architectural  design. 
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our  beauteous  examples  of  the  true  early  English 
style  to  escape  from ; and  the  consequences  are,  that 
whenever  this  precious  volume  of  barbarous  mix- 
tures and  mutilations  has  been  much  consulted,  we 
find  the  originally  fine  old  edifices,  whether  ecclesi- 
astical or  civil,  overlaid  with  ugliness  of  the  most 
absurd  and  expensive  description.  Our  readers 
may  form  a fair  opinion  of  the  popularity  of  this 
book  of  absurdities,  when  they  learn  that  it  went 
through  several  large  editions  ! It  was  one  of  those 
miserable  productions  which  greatly  increase  human 
ignorance,  under  the  pretence  of  improving  the  stock 
of  useful  knowledge. 

Charles  Labelye  was  a native  of  Switzerland,  and 
having  lived  many  years  in  England,  was  legally 
naturalized.  His  knowledge  of  bridge  architecture 
was  excellent.  He  also  made  out  plans  for  an  in- 
tended harbour  between  Sandwich  and  Sandown 
castle.  He  went  to  France  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  but  died  in  Paris  in  1762.  He  published 
an  account  of  the  method  used  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  Westminster  bridge,  1739. 

William  Kent  was  a native  of  Yorkshire,  and 
was  apprenticed  to  a coach  painter;  but  feeling 
strong  inclinations  for  some  superior  mode  of  life, 
he  came  to  London,  without  asking  leave.  Here 
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he  applied  himself  to  drawing,  and  his  exertions 
excited  a kindly  feeling  in  some  Yorkshire  gen- 
tlemen, who  made  up  a subscription,  which  enabled 
him  to  accompany  Mr.  Talman  to  Rome,  in  1710. 
He  there  attended  Luti’s  drawing  academy,  and 
gained  a prize.  At  this  time  Sir  W.  Wentworth 
allowed  him  40 1.  a-year  for  seven  years,  and  soon 
after,  his  good  genius  placed  him  in  the  way  of  lord 
Burlington  who,  it  appears,  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  architectural  bias  of  the  artist’s  mind. 
Kent  accompanied  his  lordship  to  London  in  1719, 
and  was  presented  with  apartments  in  his  lordship’s 
house,  and  he  promoted  his  interest  in  every  way  he 
could.  Owing  to  these  exertions,  this  new  artist  was 
soon  fully  occupied ; but  it  was  in  painting  portraits, 
and  also  historical  subjects  on  ceilings  and  stair- 
cases, neither  of  which  species  of  art  does  it  appear 
he  was  qualified  to  succeed  in.  His  drawing  and 
colouring,  it  appears,  were  both  very  defective ; his 
picture  for  the  altarpiece  at  St.  Clement  Danes 

1 Inigo  Jones’s  designs  were  collected  by  lord  Burlington,  and 
published  at  his  expense  in  Kent’s  name.  His  lordship  was  content 
to  allow  Kent  the  credit  of  having  produced  the  fine  front  to  his 
house  in  Piccadilly.  It  happened,  however,  that  Kent  was  at 
that  time  in  Italy.  The  colonnade  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
classically  elegant  that  can  be  seen  any  where.  There  was  an 
intention  of  taking  this  noble  edifice  down,  at  the  instance  of 
some  street-building  speculator,  but  it  was  purchased  and  restored 
by  lord  George  Cavendish. 
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was  so  bad,  that  the  bishop  of  London  ordered  its 
removal.  He  painted  ceilings  and  staircases  at 
Houghton,  and  others  at  Rainham,  lord  Towns- 
hend’s,  but  the  proprietors  would  only  allow  of 
their  being  painted  in  cJiiaro  scuro , as  they  were 
afraid  of  his  colouring. 

But  the  manner  of  this  universal  genius  appears 
to  have  been  most  authoritative,  notwithstanding  his 
great  failures  in  painting, — that  art  which  he  had 
been  about  forty  years  of  his  life  engaged  in  study- 
ing and  practising : in  fact,  he  was  so  completely 
oracular,  that  all  persons  who  affected  taste  took 
care  to  consult  him,  lest  they  might  do  something 
not  exactly  right ; and  this  species  of  inquiry  be- 
came at  last  so  absurd,  that  his  opinion  was  eagerly 
sought  upon  articles  of  furniture  (tables  and  chairs), 
picture  and  looking-glass  frames,  for  plate,  barges, 
fire-irons,  a cradle,  lamps,  bells,  &c.  &c. ; and,  says 
Walpole,  “ fashion  at  last  got  so  impetuous,  that 
two  great  ladies  prevailed  on  him  to  make  designs 
for  their  birthday  gowns  : the  one  he  dressed  in  a 
petticoat  decorated  with  the  five  orders,  the  other, 
like  a bronze  figure,  in  a copper- coloured  satin,  with 
ornaments  of  gold.”  It  would  occupy  too  large  a 
space,  without  adequate  instruction  or  amusement, 
were  we  to  enter  into  a detail  of  the  odd  fantasies 
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which  this  artist  of  all  work  produced  annually.  His 
monument  of  Shakspeare,  in  W estminster  abbey,  is 
a composition  of  absurdities.  Though  quite  igno- 
rant of  the  beautiful  English  pointed  style  of  ar- 
chitecture, he  undertook  (for  what  would  he  not 
undertake  ?)  to  build  the  law  courts  at  Westminster, 
and  a sort  of  Chinese- Gothic  house  for  Mr.  Pelham, 
at  Esher.  He  also  had  the  plausibility  to  persuade 
bishop  Benson,  and  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Glou- 
cester cathedral,  to  let  him  erect  a choir  screen  in 
that  noble  edifice,  and  those  guardians  had  the  sim- 
plicity to  permit  the  act.  Such  a screen  ! It  was, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  utterly  discordant,  and, 
like  the  two  other  buildings  just  mentioned,  it  has 
since  been  entirely  swept  away.  Another  unhappy 
effort  of  his  was  his  prints,  called,  erroneously, 
“ illustrations  of  ‘ Spencer’s  Faery  Queene.’  ” The 
man  that  could  persevere  in  such  a system  of  mis- 
taken notions  and  bad  drawing,  could  hardly  have 
been  troubled  with  much  ingenuous  feeling.  Yet  in 
Italian  architecture  he  did  much  better,  as  may  be 
seen  in  his  Temple  of  V enus,  at  Stowe ; but  his  great 
work  was  Holkham,  in  which  the  grand  staircase 
has  a noble  effect.  Strangely  enough,  it  happened, 
that  in  this  noble  building,  which  is  really  credit- 
able to  his  architectural  knowledge,  an  attempt 
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was  made,  about  thirteen  years  after  his  death,  to 
deprive  him  of  the  credit  due  to  him  for  that  ex- 
ample of  the  talents  he  possessed.  One  Bretting- 
ham  had  the  hardihood  to  publish  the  plans  and 
elevations  of  Holkham  as  his  own. 

Kent  appears  to  have  followed  Gibbs  in  the  un- 
meaning and  ill-adapted  profusion  of  stone  globes 
and  mis-shapen  urns,  stuck  up  and  down  on  rusti- 
cated pillars,  screens,  and  the  more  important  parts 
of  their  principal  buildings  ; by  which  marks  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  one  of  them  must  have  been 
the  architect.  He  was  also  considered  as  the  in- 
ventor of  modern  gardening,  but  his  arrangements 
in  that  way  have  all  disappeared. 

Yet  with  the  sort  of  talent  he  possessed,  he  had 
the  patronage  of  the  queen,  the  dukes  of  Grafton 
and  Newcastle,  and  the  Bight  Hon.  Mr.  Pelham  ; 
by  their  interest,  and  that  of  lord  Burlington,  he 
was  made  master-carpenter,  architect,  keeper  of 
the  royal  pictures,  and  painter  to  the  crown,  which 
Jervis  held  before  him.  For  these  offices  he  was 
paid  600£.  a year  \ He  died  in  March,  1748  2. 

Henry  Fletcroft  was  an  architect  of  good  re- 
putation about  this  period.  Pennant  says,  “ St. 

1 Equal  to  about  2000/.  per  annum  at  the  present  day. 

2 He  was  interred  in  the  Burlington  family  vault  at  Chiswick. 
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Giles’  church  was  begun  in  1730,  and  completed  in 
four  years,  at  the  expense  of  10,000^.,  by  Fletcroft, 
who  likewise  built  St.  Olave’s,  in  the  Borough,  con- 
sidered among  the  best  of  the  new  churches  ; there 
was,  however,  a deficiency  in  the  funds,  which  pre- 
vented the  tower  from  being  finished.  Also  the 
re-edifying  of  Woburn  abbey  was  designed  and 
executed  by  this  artist. 

ENAMEL  AND  MINIATURE  PAINTERS. 

John  Stephen  Liotard  was  a Genevese  artist, 
who  came  to  this  country  in  1740,  and  remained 
about  two  years.  He  was  a clever  painter  of 
miniatures,  and  could  enamel,  but  his  best  things 
are  in  crayons. 

Christian  Frederic  Zincke,  a native  of  Dresden, 
came  to  England  in  1706,  and  was  a pupil  of  Boit ; 
he  almost  rivalled  Petitot.  He  had  a great  deal  of 
employment  as  an  enameller,  and  raised  his  price 
from  twenty  to  thirty  guineas.  King  George  I. 
and  the  queen  patronised  him  much  ; he  was 
cabinet  painter  to  the  prince  of  W ales.  He  re- 
tired from  the  profession  about  1746,  and  died 
in  his  retirement  at  South  Lambeth,  March, 
1767. 

Bouquet,  a Swiss,  lived  several  years  in 
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England,  and  he  made  clever  imitations  of  Zincke 
in  enamel : he  retired  to  Paris,  and  it  is  said,  im- 
proved very  much.  He  published  an  essay  on 
the  state  of  the  arts  in  England,  and  translated 
Hogarth’s  description  of  his  prints  into  French, 
in  a manner  that  helped  to  make  them  popular  in 
France. 

Bernard  Lens  was  an  excellent  painter  in  minia- 
ture, but  his  principal  merit  and  employment  lay 
in  copying  the  works  of  the  great  Flemish  masters, 
those  of  Rubens  and  Yandyck  in  particular ; he 
could  imitate  their  colour  most  exactly.  He  was 
appointed  enameller  to  the  crown. 

Joseph  Goupy  was  descended  of  French  parents; 
he  and  Lens  were  considered  our  two  best  minia- 
ture painters  of  that  time.  There  was  a difference 
of  style  between  them ; Goupy  imitated  the  manner 
of  handling  the  pencil  in  oil,  Lens  stippled  in  his 
work.  Goupy  copied  the  Italian  masters  very  well, 
those  of  Salvator  Rosa  more  especially.  He  was 
cabinet  painter  to  the  prince  of  Wales  \ 

James  Deacon  was  an  amateur,  who  had  excel- 
lent abilities,  and  was  a proficient  in  drawing  : he 


1 This  man  had  a quarrel  with  Handel,  and  in  consequence 
published  the  caricature  of  that  great  musician,  with  a hog’s  snout, 
and  playing  on  an  organ. 
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engaged  professionally  in  miniature  painting,  in 
which  he  had  formed  a good  masterly  style.  In 
the  memorable  sessions,  in  May,  1750,  he  was 
obliged  to  attend  a trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and 
there  he  caught  the  malignant  fever  which  carried 
him  off,  and  also  the  judge,  the  lord  mayor,  several 
attorneys,  barristers,  and  other  persons. 

Jarvis  Spencer  painted  portraits  in  miniature 
and  enamel ; he  had  been  a gentleman’s  servant, 
and  requested  his  master  to  let  him  copy  a minia- 
ture which  he  showed  him  : it  appears  that  this 
first  essay  was  tolerably  successful.  His  master 
kindly  placed  him  under  the  care  of  a regular 
artist,  and  he  improved  so  much,  that  he  got  into 
practice  as  a fashionable  miniature  painter,  pro- 
bably from  the  circumstance  of  his  change  of  sta- 
tion in  life,  which,  in  some  degree,  had  made  him  a 
sort  of  “ living  wonder  V 

1 This  is  a sort  of  character  in  great  request  in  all  the  profes- 
sions ; to  he  a very  able  man  in  the  arts,  by  means  of  a great 
capacity,  application,  and  experience,  is  not  thought  half  so  much 
of  as  a man  with  slender  talents  and  great  effrontery,  who  may 
have  made  a jump  from  some  mechanical  occupation  into  paint- 
ing, and  without  due  course  of  industry  and  means  of  acquiring 
that  species  of  true  knowledge  and  right  principles,  which  are  the 
very  essence  and  foundation  of  art.  But  should  the  “ wonder” 
unfortunately  apply  himself  to  obtain  the  information  which  alone 
should  entitle  him  to  patronage,  his  game  is  up,  he  ceases  to  be 
miraculous,  he  is  rthen  “ only  well  informed  !”  the  charm  is 
broken,  and  the  ignis  fatuus  goes  out. 
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The  late  Mr.  Opie,  R.A.  was  in  some  sort,  as  he  himself  has 
related,  the  victim  of  this  absurd  notion  of  patronising  men,  not 
for  their  real  merit,  but  for  some  foolish  notion  of  mystery. 
When  Mr.  Opie  was  a wonder,  on  his  commencement  as  a por- 
trait painter,  his  door  was  crowded  with  the  equipages  of  anxious 
sitters  ; at  that  time  he  was  but  a middling  artist  : but  having  by 
study  greatly  improved  himself,  he  lost  his  character  as  a wonder, 
and  his  cultivated  talent  was  neglected. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


GEORGE  III.  (1760 1821.) 

SECTION  I. 

Having,  with  no  small  labour,  been  enabled  to  lay 
before  our  readers,  a succinct,  and,  it  is  hoped,  a 
clear  view  of  the  progress  of  the  arts  in  Eng- 
land, with  a list  of  the  principal  artists,  whether 
natives  or  foreigners,  who  practised  in  this  coun- 
try, from  the  earliest  authentic  records  up  to 
this  time,  we  now*  arrive  at  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  arts,  which  is  totally  different  from 
any  of  those  by  which  it  was  preceded.  Hitherto, 
their  gloomy  path  has  been  occasionally  illumined 
by  brilliant,  but  transient  lights,  which  excited 
hope  only  to  increase  the  bitterness  of  disappoint- 
ment : there  was  nothing  steady,  nothing  consecu- 
tive in  the  pursuit  or  encouragemeut  of  art : it 
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might  be,  and  has  been,  compared  to  a chain,  “ the 
chain  of  English  art.”  All  we  have,  however,  been 
able  to  discover  of  this  chain  are  the  detached 
links,  some  of  them  doubtless  extremely  valuable  ; 
and  could  they  have  been  joined  together,  would 
have  been  as  lasting  and  useful  as  they  were  bril- 
liant : but  such  a desirable  circumstance  did  not 
take  place.  There  was  not  any  attempt  made  to 
promote  a continuity  of  purpose  amongst  the  artists, 
or,  indeed,  any  thing  like  unity  of  action,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  and  giving  permanency  to 
whatever  principles  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture  were  known  and  practised  in  England, 
from  the  time  when  that  noble  race  of  English 
architects  were  obliged,  from  various  causes  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  break  up  their  communi- 
ties in  England,  and  which  had  previously  been 
academies  of  the  arts,  wherein  the  best  principles  of 
these  professions  were  combined  and  disseminated 
by  the  union  of  many  persons  of  talent  in  one  social 
band,  governed  and  directed  by  one  great  master 
mind,  in  whose  superior  sagacity,  experience,  and 
probity,  all  reposed  the  most  perfect  confidence.  In 
these  instances,  we  have  the  undeniable  proofs  of 
the  advantages  which  the  arts  derive  from  well  se- 
lected and  harmonious  communities  of  artists  being 
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cordially  united  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  and 
improvement ; but  until  the  reign  of  George  III.,  no 
attempt  was  made  since  the  time  of  Charles  I.  to 
assemble  in  one  regular  body  the  men  of  acknow- 
ledged talent  who  were  in  good  reputation.  This 
great  oversight  was  principally,  if  not  entirely, 
occasioned  by  the  strange  neglect  of  successive 
governments,  and  their  still  more  surprising  and 
unnatural  preference  for  every  thing  that  had  the 
stamp  of  foreign  art,  whether  it  had,  or  had  not, 
any  merit. 

That  many  of  the  foreign  artists  who  came  to 
England  in  the  above  period  were  men  of  excellent 
and  various  endowments  in  art,  we  have  already 
given  our  testimony.  Several  of  these  artists 
realized  fortunes  in  England,  which  they  retired 
to  enjoy  on  the  continent,  but 

“ Another  and  another  still  succeeds 

and  thus  it  was  from  the  commencement  of  the 
period  above  mentioned  to  the  time  at  which  we 
have  just  now  arrived.  The  arts  were  progressing 
downwards  gradually,  and  not  very  slowly,  from 
the  termination  of  king  Charles  the  first’s  reign, 
through  all  the  succeeding  governments,  until  those 
of  queen  Anne  and  king  George  I.,  when  they  had 
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descended  so  low,  even  in  the  hands  of  most  of  the 
foreign  adventurers,  that  they  could  not  go  any 
further  in  that  direction,  except  by  being  alto- 
gether annihilated. 

This  unhappy  state  of  things  arose  from  two 
very  adequate  causes ; these  were,  neglect  on  one 
hand,  and  very  injudicious  patronage  on  the  other : 
to  these  circumstances  the  rapid  degeneracy  of  the 
art  has  been  with  great  justice  attributed.  There 
were,  at  that  time,  British  minds  as  nobly  formed, 
of  as  fine  a texture,  and  endowed  with  as  decided 
energies,  and  elevated  notions  in  art,  as  exist  at 
the  present  day,  or,  perhaps,  as  ever  did  exist  in 
any  other  nation  : there  was  the  marble  quarry, 
there  the  golden  ore,  but  deeply  buried  under  an 
enormous  load  of  that  prejudice  already  alluded 
to,  and  its  consequence,  “ neglect.”  To  encourage  * 
the  cultivation  of  English  art  and  artists,  was  not 
then  “fashionable the  anti-English  prejudice  had 
been  so  thoroughly  imbibed  by  our  people  of  rank 
and  wealth,  that  they  believed,  unreflectingly  of 
course,  that  to  attempt  establishing  any  national 
system  for  that  purpose,  would  only  be  a waste  of 
time  and  means,  and,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a 
practical  absurdity.  A few  very  brilliant  and 
honourable  exceptions  to  this  unjust  and  unhappy 
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feeling,  we  have  already  had  the  high  gratification 
of  recording,  and  that  pleasure  is  likely  to  be  con- 
siderably increased,  by  the  addition  of  names  and 
titles  of  persons  equally  as  dear  to  the  arts,  and  as 
true  lovers  of  their  country  and  its  native  talents,  as 
the  most  estimable,  high-minded,  and  intellectual  of 
those  gifted  men,  who  were  the  champions  of  British 
art  in  the  dreary  season  of  its  adversity.  F or  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  monstrous  doctrines  of  u British 
incapacity  for  the  arts,”  we  are  especially  indebted 
to  the  ingenious  reveries  of  the  abbes  Winkelman 
and  Du  Bos,  and  the  no  less  fantastic  conceits  of  the 
president  Montesquieu.  On  this  subject  they  have 
put  forth  the  most  erroneous  and  even  ridiculous 
assumptions,  and  from  their  false  position  they  dog- 
matize with  a solemnity  which  is  perfectly  amusing. 
We  may  smile  now,  it  is  true,  at  the  “ponderous 
levity”  of  those  pious  priests,  and  the  more  plau- 
sible though  not  less  absurd  philosophisings  of  the 
worthy  baron  on  this  subject ; but  empirical  and 
void  of  intelligence  as  their  observations  are,  we  will 
not  suppose  them  guilty  of  wilfully  perverting  the 
truth.  Their  dreams,  however,  did  serious  mischief 
in  their  day,  and  were  for  a long  time  among  the 
causes  that  helped  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
arts  in  England.  For  these  writers,  strange  to 
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say,  found  British  travellers,  even  those  of  rank 
and  wealth,  and  who  ought  to  have  been  better  in- 
formed, giving  their  assent,  probably  without  ex- 
amination, to  the  crude  assumptions  of  these 
authors,  whose  general  learning  and  ability  we  do 
not  call  in  question. 

With  their  enemies,  the  British  people  know 
very  well  how  to  deal ; it  is  the  management  of 
their  friends  that  has  always  been  to  them  the 
most  difficult  task.  The  visions  of  the  foreign 
writers  above-named  would  have  been  soon  inter- 
preted, and  their  fallacies  exposed,  if  the  readers 
of  those  essays  had  exercised  their  common  sense 
in  examining  the  grounds  of  these  gratuitous 
accusations  against  the  intellectual  capabilities  of 
the  English  people : this  not  having  been  done, 
afforded  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the  general 
correctness  of  those  calumnies.  But  British  capa- 
city has  in  time  vindicated  itself  from  the  asper- 
sions of  interested  strangers  and  their  travelled 
abettors.  Leaving,  therefore,  this  ungracious  and 
ungrateful  subject  which  lay  directly  in  our  way, 
and  upon  which  we  were  necessarily  obliged  to 
tread,  however  gently,  we  shall  now  return  to 
one  much  more  congenial  to  our  own  feelings,  and, 
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we  trust,  more  gratifying  and  useful  to  our 
readers. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  PUBLIC  PLACES  OF  STUDY 
FOR  ARTISTS. 

The  want  of  a proper  academy  for  combining 
the  various  objects  requisite  to  form  good  artists 
was  long  felt  in  England  : the  noble  project  of 
king  Charles  I.  we  have  already  described,  that 
would  have  placed  the  arts  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  people. 

The  next  attempt  of  this  kind  we  have  shown 
originated  with  Sir  James  Thornhill,  who  laid  the 
plan  and  estimates  of  its  expense  before  the  govern- 
ment. The  commencement  would  have  required  an 
outfit  of  31 89^.,  and,  although  this  was  even  at 
that  day  a very  moderate  sum  for  the  treasury  to 
supply  to  so  important  an  object,  all  the  influence 
of  the  lord  treasurer  Halifax,  himself  a Maecenas  of 
the  arts,  could  not  prevail  on  the  government  to 
advance  one  shilling  for  the  purpose  ; and  although 
Thornhill  carried  on  this  school  under  his  own 
roof,  yet,  when  he  was  gone,  the  academy  closed 
for  want  of  means,  after  having  existed  only  from 
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1724  to  1734,  no  person  in  the  arts  being  in- 
fluential enough  to  carry  it  on  any  longer. 

The  want  of  a place  wherein  to  study  the  living 
models  being  now  severely  felt  by  the  artists,  a 
few  of  them,  in  two  or  three  years  after  this 
failure,  associated  together,  and  carried  on  their 
academic  studies  in  a suitable  room  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  Hyde,  a painter  in  Greyhound-court, 
Arundel-street.  G.  Michael  Moser 1 was  the  chief 
conductor  of  this  institution.  In  that  situation 
they  were  joined  by  some  other  members  of  the  late 
school,  Messrs.  Ellis,  Hogarth,  and  Willis,  and,  in 
1738,  they  removed  to  a more  spacious  and  con- 
venient situation  in  Peter1  s-court,  St.  Martin’s- 
lane,  where  these  studies  were  continued  until  they 
removed  for  better  accommodation  to  Pall  Mall 
in  1767. 

But  although  the  advantages  of  this  academy 
were  great,  yet,,  as  it  was  only  of  a private  nature, 
its  usefulness  must  have  been  rather  limited  in  com- 
parison to  the  constant  wants  of  the  profession. 
After  much  consultation  upon  the  matter,  it  was 
at  last  agreed  that  the  principal  artists  should  set 
on  foot  a plan  for  establishing  a public  academy, 


1 He  was  an  eminent  gold  and  silver  chaser. 
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with  an  appropriate  building,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  study  of  the  arts  of  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture,  and,  in  October,  1753,  a 
large  meeting  of  artists  was  held  at  the  Turk’s 
head,  in  Greek  street,  Soho.  It  is  not  certain, 
however,  that  anything  decisive  was  done  on  that 
occasion ; and  they  continued  the  life  academy  in 
St.  Martin’s  lane  for  upwards  of  fourteen  years  by 
their  own  subscriptions,  and  were  also  in  some  mea- 
sure associated  for  general  purposes,  anxiously  wait- 
ing a favourable  moment  in  which  they  might  be 
enabled  to  bring  forward  their  favourite  and  laudable 
object.  An  opportunity  did  at  last  present  itself, 
and  from  a quarter  as  little  likely  to  promote  the 
views  of  a society  of  artists  as  can  be  well  im- 
agined. This  was  the  Foundling  hospital,  which 
had  been  incorporated  in  1739.  The  present  edi- 
fice of  that  institution  was  erected  soon  after,  but 
as  the  funds  of  the  charity  could  not  be  expended 
on  decorations,  many  of  those  artists  who  were 
well  skilled  in  their  profession,  voluntarily  offered 
their  aid  to  ornament  several  apartments  of  the 
new  institution,  to  excite  a greater  interest  to- 
wards it  in  the  public  mind.  Their  kind  offers  being 
accepted,  several  paintings  were  at  once  generously 
given  to  the  hospital ; these  formed  an  exhibition, 
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to  which  persons  were  admitted  by  tickets  on  pro- 
per application.  This  was  quite  a new  sight  in 
England,  and  it  made  so  favourable  an  impression 
upon  the  public  mind,  that  it  gave  the  first  idea  to 
the  artists  of  combining  their  efforts  in  a public 
exhibition.  Having  accordingly  prepared  works 
for  such  an  occasion,  they  presented  a memorial  to 
the  Society  of  Arts,  then  lately  established  at  the 
Adelphi,  requesting  the  use  of  their  great  room 
for  this  purpose.  The  request  was  immediately 
complied  with,  and  on  the  21st  of  April,  1760,  the 
first  regular  exhibition  of  the  works  of  British 
artists  was  opened  ; its  success  was  greater  than 
could  have  been  expected,  as  to  the  interest  it 
excited  amongst  all  classes  of  people.  Here,  then, 
we  come  at  last  to  the  first  professional  effort  of 
native  artists  to  stand  forward  manfully  in  open 
competition,  and  to  submit  their  efforts  to  the 
ordeal  of  public  opinion,  and  upon  the  merits  of 
these  works  they  now  rested  their  claim  to  the 
favourable  attention  of  their  fellow-subjects. 

Some  inconveniences  having  arisen  on  this  occa- 
sion from  the  inexperienced  manner  in  which  the 
affair  was  managed,  through  the  too  great  inter- 
ference of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  details  of  the 
exhibition,  the  artists,  feeling  encouraged  by  the 
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public  sentiments  in  their  favour,  engaged  the  great 
room  in  Spring  gardens,  and  opened  their  first  ex- 
hibition there  in  May  9th,  1761.  Here  they 
adopted  the  plan  of  making  the  catalogue  the  ticket 
of  admission,  and  this  would  admit  a whole  family ; 
it  was  certainly  a juvenile  contrivance,  and  was  laid 
aside  the  next  year. 

The  works  in  this  second  exhibition  of  native 
talents  are  highly  spoken  of  by  contemporary 
writers ; by  whom  it  is  recorded,  that  many  of  the 
pictures  were  equal  to  those  of  any  living  master 
then  in  Europe ; and  so  much  was  Roubiliac  the 
sculptor  struck  with  this  display  of  the  arts,  that  he 
wrote  a poetical  composition  in  French  verse,  highly 
in  praise  of  it.  Those  stanzas  were  of  course  put 
up  in  the  rooms. 

In  the  following  year  the  exhibition  opened  in 
May,  and  the  managers  ventured  to  fix  the  price  of 
the  admission  at  one  shilling  each  person,  but 
found  it  useful  as  a precautionary  measure  to  adopt 
a conciliary  preface  to  their  catalogues,  which  were 
given  gratis.  This  preface  presents  so  genuine  a 
picture  of  the  precise  state  of  the  arts,  and  of  pub- 
lic feeling,  as  regarded  them  at  that  time,  that  we 
are  persuaded  our  readers  will  not  be  displeased  at 
our  inserting  it  for  their  information,  more  espe- 
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cially,  when  we  assure  them,  that  the  said  docu- 
ment was  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson; 
the  following  is  an  exact  copy. 

“ The  public  may  justly  require  to  be  informed 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  every  design  for  which 
the  favour  of  the  public  is  openly  solicited.  The 
artists,  who  were  themselves  the  first  promoters  of 
an  exhibition  in  this  nation,  and  who  have  now  con- 
tributed to  the  following  catalogue,  think  it  there- 
fore necessary  to  explain  their  purpose,  and  justify 
their  conduct.  An  exhibition  of  the  works  of  art 
being  a new  spectacle  in  this  kingdom,  has  raised 
various  opinions  and  conjectures  among  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  practice  in  foreign  na- 
tions. Those  who  set  their  performances  to  gene- 
ral view,  have  been  too  often  considered  as  the 
rivals  to  each  other  ; as  men  actuated,  if  not  by 
avarice,  at  least  by  vanity,  and  contending  for  su- 
periority of  fame,  though  not  for  a pecuniary  prize. 
It  cannot  be  denied  or  doubted,  that  all  who  offer 
themselves  to  criticism,  are  desirous  of  praise. 
This  desire  is  not  only  innocent,  but  virtuous, 
while  it  is  undebased  by  artifice,  and  unpolluted  by 
envy  ; and  of  envy  or  artifice  those  men  can  never 
be  accused,  who  already  enjoying  all  the  honours 
and  profits  of  their  profession,  are  content  to  stand 
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candidates  for  public  notice,  with  genius  yet  unex- 
perienced, and  genius  yet  unrewarded ; without  any 
hope  of  increasing  their  own  reputation  or  interest, 
expose  their  names  and  their  works  only  that  they 
may  furnish  an  opportunity  of  appearance  to  the 
young,  the  diffident,  and  the  neglected.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  exhibition  is  not  to  enrich  the  artist, 
but  to  advance  the  art.  The  eminent  are  not 
flattered  by  preference,  nor  the  obscure  treated 
with  contempt,  whoever  hopes  to  deserve  public 
favour  is  here  invited  to  display  his  merit.  Of  the 
price  set  upon  this  exhibition,  some  account  may 
be  demanded.  Whoever  sets  his  works  to  be  shown, 
naturally  desires  a multitude  of  spectators ; but  his 
desire  defeats  his  own  end,  when  spectators  assem- 
ble in  such  numbers  as  to  obstruct  one  another. 

“ Though  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  diminish  the 
pleasures,  or  depreciate  the  sentiments  of  any  part 
of  the  community  ; we  know,  however,  what  every 
one  knows,  that  all  cannot  be  judges,  or  purchasers 
of  works  of  art ; yet  we  have  found  by  experience 
that  all  are  fond  of  seeing  an  exhibition.  When 
the  price  was  low  our  room  was  thronged  with  such 
multitudes,  as  made  access  dangerous,  and  fright- 
ened away  those  whose  approbation  was  most  de- 
sired. 
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“ Yet  because  it  is  seldom  believed  that  money  is 
got  but  for  the  love  of  money,  we  shall  tell  the  use 
which  we  intend  to  make  of  our  profits ; many 
artists  of  great  abilities  are  unable  to  sell  their 
works  for  their  due  price ; to  remove  this  incon- 
venience, an  annual  sale 1 will  be  appointed,  to 
which  every  man  may  send  his  works,  and  send 
them  if  he  will  without  his  name.  These  works 
will  be  reviewed  by  the  committee  that  conduct  the 
exhibition  ; a price  will  be  secretly  set  on  every 
piece,  and  registered  by  the  secretary ; if  the  piece 
exposed  is  sold  for  more,  the  whole  price  shall  be 
the  artist’s ; but  if  the  purchasers  value  it  at  less 
than  the  committee,  the  artist  shall  be  paid  the 
deficiency  from  the  profits  of  the  exhibition.” 

The  perusal  of  such  a document,  written  by  one 
so  competent  to  comprehend  and  to  explain  with 
clearness  and  strength  the  motives  and  sentiments 
of  others,  will  let  our  readers  much  more  readily 
into  a correct  view  of  the  state  in  which  the 
artists  and  their  affairs  then  were  ; and  of  the 
position  they  occupied,  in  the  public  opinion  quite 

1 This  speculation  was  tried  the  same  year  ; a sale  was  held 
of  many  works  then  exhibited  at  Langford’s  rooms  in  the  piazza, 
Covent  Garden  ; but  the  anticipations  were  not  realized,  and  the 
attempt  was  not  repeated. 
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as  well,  and  certainly  a great  deal  sooner  than 
if  a chapter  had  been  written  expressly  for  the 
purpose.  Now  in  that  paper  we  do  not  find  any 
traces  of  patronage  whatever.  This  effort  of  the 
artists  to  raise  their  profession,  and  its  rational 
enjoyment  to  a proper  state  and  condition  in  this 
nation  required  a fixed  determination  to  sustain 
its  existence  : and  so  far  their  laudable  efforts 
were  met  by  that  encouragement  which  they  so 
well  deserved.  This  favourable  state  of  things 
continued  and  improved  so  much,  that  finding 
themselves  in  possession  of  funds  arising  from  the 
exhibitions,  the  artists  conceived  the  plan  of  ob- 
taining a legal  establishment,  and  having  forwarded 
their  solicitations  to  the  government,  they  obtained 
a charter  to  which  his  majesty  George  III.  gra- 
ciously affixed  his  signature  on  the  26th  of  J anuary, 
1765.  This  circumstance  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  British  art;  it  was 
the  first  royal  and  legal  recognition  of  the  claims 
of  native  artists  which  had  taken  place  in  England. 
They  were  now  a legalized  society,  had  conducted 
five  exhibitions  satisfactorily,  and  had  acquired 
surplus  funds ; all  seemed  fair  and  promised  a 
prosperous  continuance. 
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But  “it  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the 
adder.”  A struggle  for  power  soon  commenced, 
and  in  this  instance  it  began  with  those  who  had 
the  smallest  title  to  rule  on  the  grounds  of  personal 
merit,  seniority,  or  the  experience  so  requisite  for 
its  wholesome  direction — then, 

“ Dissension  wild  arose,  and  War.” 

This  unhappy  state  of  their  affairs  was  chiefly 
occasioned  by  the  loose  and  unbusiness-like  way, 
in  which  the  charter  had  been  drawn  up ; for  it 
did  not  provide  proper  restrictions  upon  the  ad- 
mission of  members  ; and  persons  were  thus 
admitted  of  the  society  who  were  neither  dis- 
tin  luished  as  artists,  nor  much  esteemed  as  men  : 
this  was  the  fundamental  error  from  which  the 
turmoil  arose.  These  inferior  and  inexperienced 
persons  no  sooner  found  themselves  seated  as  mem- 
bers in  the  society,  than  they  formed  a party,  and 
began  to  cavil  at  the  conduct  of  the  directors — at 
the  very  men  who  were  the  original  founders,  and 
whose  meritorious  exertions  supported  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  gained  the  charter. 
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The  junta  of  malcontents  having  matured  their 
project  for  ejecting  from  the  direction  several  of 
the  ablest  artists  and  best  men  in  the  society, 
carried  it  into  effect  on  the  festival  of  St.  Luke 
in  October  1768,  in  a little  less  than  four  years 
from  the  date  of  their  charter.  On  this  occasion 
two  thirds  of  the  original  directors  and  founders 
were  excluded  as  directors,  and  their  places  were 
filled  up  by  men  of  no  consideration  or  practical 
knowledge.  Hayman  was  removed  from  the  chair, 
Newton  from  the  office  of  secretary  ; Mr.  Kirby 
was  elected  chairman.  Yet  to  prevent  further 
mischief  if  possible,  the  moderate  party  allowed 
matters  to  proceed  according  to  the  new  mode ; 
until  the  new  directors,  on  taking  their  seats, 
convinced  them  that  it  was  not  any  regard  for  the 
respectability  or  security  of  the  society  or  the  arts, 
that  moved  them,  but  that  a sordid  and  vulgar 
love  of  power,  and  feelings  of  private  pique,  were 
the  motives  by  which  they  were  actuated  in  their 
clamour  for  “a  reformation.”  This  party,  per- 
severing in  their  turbulent  conduct,  avowed  their 
intention  to  remove  the  eight  remaining  old  direc- 
tors at  the  next  yearly  election.  The  consequence 
of  this  most  improper  and  injudicious  conduct  was, 
that  the  eight  gentlemen  of  the  old  direction,  who 
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had  continued  in  office,  seeing  nothing  but  ruin 
to  the  society  was  likely  to  arise  from  the  bad 
feelings,  and  want  of  judgment  displayed  by  their 
new  colleagues,  and  becoming  quite  disgusted  with 
their  illiberal  conduct,  retired  from  office,  and  sent 
by  letter  to  the  new  president  their  reasons  for  so 
doing.  The  letter,  which  is  extant,  explains  in  very 
clear  and  decisive,  though  moderate  language,  the 
cause  that  led  them  to  adopt  that  mode  of  proceed- 
ing. It  is  dated  November  10,  1768,  and  signed  by 
Joseph  Wilton.  William  Chambers1  2. 

Edward  Penny.  Gr.  M.  Moser. 

Richard  Wilson.  Paul  Sandby. 

Benjamin  West  x.  F.  M.  Newton. 

This  was  a decided  act,  which  the  refractory 
junta  did  not  expect,  and  were  not  prepared  to  meet ; 
and  on  the  heels  of  it  came  another  cause  of  un- 
pleasantness,— they  found  that  there  was  a new 
society  forming,  which  in  talents  and  respectability 
would  be  likely  to  supersede  theirs. 

The  respectable  professors  of  the  arts,  who  were 
now  in  some  numerical  strength,  seeing  that  an  as- 
sociation on  a more  elevated  and  effective  plan  was 
greatly  wanted,  and  knowing  that  the  sovereign’s 


1 Afterwards  president  of  R.A. 

2 Afterward  Sir  W.  Chambers. 
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feelings  were  highly  favourable  to  the  arts,  came  to 
the  unanimous  resolution  of  addressing  his  majesty, 
to  solicit  the  royal  patronage  and  protection  to  an 
institution  so  formed.  The  king,  without  hesitation, 
granted  the  prayer  of  their  petition,  which  was  con- 
veyed to  them  by  Mr.  Chambers,  the  architect,  one 
of  their  members,  to  whom  that  honour  was  assigned. 
This  distinguished  artist  was  the  principal  agent  in 
arranging  and  digesting  the  plan  for  the  intended 
institution,  and  the  laws  and  regulations  necessary 
for  its  government.  All  these  things  were  done 
under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  king,  and 
when  completed,  his  majesty  graciously  added  his 
signature  to  the  document  constituting  and  estab- 
lishing the  Royal  Academy ; and  a few  days  after, 
the  10th  of  December,  1768,  the  first  meeting  of 
the  members  was  held,  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
opened  with  an  eloquent  and  suitable  address. 

Here  at  least  we  see  the  great  object  attained, 
which  for  more  than  half  a century  had  been  anxi- 
ously sought  for  by  the  most  respectable  and 
influential  artists  of  this  kingdom,  and  at  last  foun- 
ded under  the  rule  of  a monarch,  “ who,”  as  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  well  expressed  it,  “ knowing  the 
value  of  science  and  of  elegant  studies,  thinks  every 
art  worthy  of  his  notice  that  tends  to  soften  the 
disposition  and  to  humanize  the  mind.”  The  Royal 
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Academy  being  now  so  far  established,  was  not  yet 
provided  with  a suitable  habitation,  and  until  they 
could  be  lodged  in  a style  becoming  the  rank  of  the 
society,  they  held  fro  tem.  some  large  chambers  in 
Pall-mall.  Here  the  first  lecture  was  delivered  on 
the  6th  of  October,  3 769,  by  Dr.  W.  Hunter,  who 
was  elected  their  anatomical  lecturer. 

In  this  situation  they  continued  until  January, 
1771,  when  the  king  most  graciously  granted  them 
the  use  of  the  royal  apartments  at  old  Somerset 
palace,  where  it  was  then  fixed  as  to  its  place  of 
meeting,  its  library,  schools,  and  lectures  ; but  the 
exhibitions  were  still,  from  necessity,  continued  at 
the  rooms  in  Pall-mall,  until  the  new  Somerset 
palace  was  finished,  shortly  after  which  his  majesty 
was  graciously  pleased  to  order,  that  the  Royal 
Society,  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and  the  Royal 
Academy  should  be  placed  under  one  roof.  And  the 
first  exhibition  of  works  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
these  premises  was  opened  on  the  first  of  May,  1780, 
sixty-one  years  from  the  present  time  (1841),  and 
therefore,  in  common  fairness,  “ the  British  school” 
cannot  be  considered  to  have  commenced  before  that 
era ; for  although  it  did  happen  that  the  first  public 
exhibition  of  works  in  the  fine  arts  took  place  in 
1760,  the  very  year  of  his  majesty’s  accession,  yet 
there  was  not  then  any  public  system  of  instruction, 
h 2 
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nor  any  schools  of  art,  except  one  of  a private  and 
limited  nature  for  the  study  of  the  living  models, 
supported  merely  by  those  who  studied  them,  as  we 
have  already  stated.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  there 
could  not  be  a school  where  there  was  no  permanent 
and  regular  means  of  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the 
principles  or  practice  of  painting  or  sculpture. 

The  state  of  the  arts  in  Britain  was  very  low,  as 
we  have  seen,  when  George  III.  came  to  the  crown,  a 
monarch  in  whom  the  love  of  art  seems  to  have  been 
inherent ; his  influence  raised  them  to  that  honour- 
able position  which  their  intellectual  character  en- 
titles them  to  hold  in  every  civilized  nation.  This 
he  did  without  what  is  properly  denominated  soli- 
citation : his  majesty,  so  far  from  affecting  any 
difficulty  or  dignified  condescension  in  the  matter, 
showed,  by  his  ready  acquiescence  in  the  views  of 
the  profession,  that  it  was  a subject  more  of  pre- 
meditation with  him,  arising,  as  it  would  appear, 
from  a firm  and  well-grounded  conviction  of  the 
great  moral  purposes  which  they  promote,  in  unison 
with  their  other  valuable  and  more  ornamental  qua- 
lities. Deeply  and  extensively  read  in  history,  the 
king  was  fully  aware  of  the  great  services  which  the 
arts  had  rendered  to  other  states  and  nations  in 
various  ages.  His  majesty’s  natural  good  feeling 
and  desire  to  improve  the  moral  and  intellectual 
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condition  of  his  people  being  thus  strengthened  by 
the  best  historic  evidence,  added  to  his  own  careful 
observations,  corroborated  the  view  he  had  taken 
on  the  subject,  and  having  also  consulted  some  of 
the  most  intelligent  persons  in  society,  he  deter- 
mined to  give  his  sanction,  and  whatever  other  sup- 
port might  be  required,  to  carry  into  effect  an  object 
which  he  judged  would  eventually  be  of  great  service 
to  the  community,  and  confer  much  honour  upon 
the  nation.  And  although,  as  it  is  well  known, 
the  king  had  to  contend  with  the  cold  calculations 
and  narrow  prejudices  of  some  political  advisers  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  business,  yet  his  goodness 
was  such,  that  he  condescended  to  point  out  to 
those  who  at  first  opposed  his  views,  that  a great 
commercial  nation  is  bound  to  encourage  the  fine 
arts,  not  only  for  the  advantages  above  mentioned, 
but  also  because  they  materially  assist  in  improving 
the  manufactures  of  a country,  and  assist  in  extend- 
ing the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  by  which 
the  national  wealth  is  extensively  increased;  and, 
being  chastened  and  refined  by  the  elegant  arts, 
riches  assume  a noble  and  amiable  character,  al- 
together opposite  to  the  vulgar  display  of  fantastic, 
redundant,  and  barbarous  finery,  which  we  so  justly 
ridicule  in  the  practices  of  wealthy  but  semi-bar- 
barous nations,  with  whom  we  desire  to  hold  no 
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more  intercourse  than  that  which  is  of  a commercial 
nature,  and  commerce,  his  majesty  well  knew,  was 
one  of  the  greatest  civilizers  of  mankind.  The  king 
knew,  from  ancient  history,  that  all  the  commercial 
states  of  the  classic  ages  of  antiquity  held  the  arts 
in  very  high  estimation.  The  Rhodians  were  deeply 
engaged  in  commerce,  yet  their  cultivation  of  the 
arts,  more  especially  that  of  sculpture,  was  most 
surprising.  The  people  of  iEgina  were  equally  en- 
gaged in  commercial  pursuits,  but  they  were  also 
admired  for  the  correctness  and  elegance  of  their 
taste  and  manners,  as  well  as  their  sculpture.  A 
more  ancient  people  still,  the  Phoenicians,  Tyrians, 
Tyrrhenians,  Etruscans,  or  Carthaginians,  who  were 
all  colonies  from  one  race  of  men,  long  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  understood  and  taught  others 
the  working  in  metals,  one  instance  of  which  is  re- 
markable; Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  cast  the  brazen 
sea,  and  other  immense  objects  in  metal,  for  Solo- 
mon’s temple. 

Then  let  us  return 

“ Towards  Greece,  and  her  beautiful  isles,” 

and  cast  our  eyes  on  Argos,  Athens,  Corinth,  and 
Sicyon,  those  ancient  abodes  of  good  taste  and  tran- 
scendent genius,  each  of  them  were  commercial 
states  and  cities.  The  remains  of  their  beautifully- 
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sculptured  marbles,  which  once  were  in  profusion, 
and  of  which  we  now  strive  to  possess  even  the 
fragments,  at  almost  any  cost,  show  evidently  that 
their  commercial  pursuits  and  relations  with  other 
countries  had  not  narrowed,  if  it  had  not  rather 
developed,  the  powers,  and  given  that  elastic  vigour 
to  the  human  mind  that  can,  under  due  encourage- 
ment, overcome  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  produce 
the  grandest  or  the  most  enchanting  works  of  utility 
or  imagination.  The  marble  quarries  of  Paros  and 
Pentelicus  were  by  such  encouragements  trans- 
formed into  the  noblest  temples  and  most  exquisitely 
beautiful  statues  of  deities,  heroes,  and  men,  that  it 
is  possible  to  conceive.  Such  was  the  case  through- 
out all  the  cities  on  the  coast  of  the  iEgean  sea  and 
of  the  Cyclades.  Their  arts  increased  their  com- 
merce ; this  was  the  source  of  their  wealth  : and 
fully  aware  of  these  advantages,  their  wealth  re- 
acted again  on  their  arts,  and  thus  there  was  kept 
alive  that  healthful  movement  of  the  whole  popular 
mind,  directed  to  the  useful  and  elegant  purposes 
of  life. 

Let  us  come  down  to  much  later  times,  and  to  states 
far  less  remote,  and  ask  what  it  was  that  gave  such 
wealth  and  consequence  to  V enice,  Genoa,  Holland, 
and  Flanders,  to  Pisa,  Florence,  or  Lucca,  not  one 
of  which  states  possessed  much  extent  of  territory, 
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nor  any  large  amount  of  population  ? The  answer 
is,  “ their  commercial  enterprise  and  industry  did  it 
for  them.”  True ; but  it  is  equally  remarkable, 
that  in  all  these  states  and  cities  the  fine  arts  gave 
their  powerful  aid  to  those  pursuits,  as  the  splendid 
manufactures  of  these  people  testify.  And  where 
have  the  arts  been  fostered  with  more  parental  so- 
licitude, or  in  what  region  have  they  shed  more 
glory  upon  mankind,  than  they  have  done  in  these 
comparatively  small  territories?  But  it  was  the 
same  principle  that  produced  such  splendid  works 
in  Greece  : the  cause  and  effect  were  precisely  the 
same,  the  mode  only  was  changed.  But  the  prin- 
ciples are  universal  and  eternal,  and  they  may  be 
brought  to  operate  in  other  countries,  to  the  fullest 
extent,  and  with  as  much  grandeur,  grace,  and 
beauty,  as  they  ever  did  attain,  even  in  their  most 
prosperous  periods,  under  the  guidance  of  Pericles, 
when  they  reached  the  highest  splendour  of  Chrys- 
elephantine art,  under  the  master  minds  of  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles,  Callicrates  and  Ictinus,  and  at  a 
later  period  displayed  the  equally  resplendent  genius 
of  Apelles,  Zeuxis,  and  Parrhasius,  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  — those  splendid  epochs  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  which  shed  an  im- 
perishable lustre  upon  the  most  enlightened  states 
of  the  Hellenodic  confederacy,  and  on  the  throne  of 
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the  greatest  conqueror  of  ancient  times.  We  must 
not  omit  mentioning  their  palmy  state  in  the  Au- 
gustan age  of  Rome,  and  their  still  more  glorious 
elevation  there  during  the  memorable  cinque  cento. 

But  to  reach  these  proud  eminences  of  intellectual 
grandeur  and  extensive  usefulness  the  arts  must  be 
solicited,  ample  protection  must  be  afforded  to  them ; 
similar  inducements  to  those  which  produced  these 
great  results  must  not  only  be  offered,  but  substan- 
tially and  permanently  provided  for  their  use.  This 
garden  of  the  human  intellect  must  be  regularly  and 
assiduously  cultivated  with  great  care,  and  kept  clear 
of  the  noxious  weeds  that  would  deform  its  beauties. 
Under  genial  treatment,  all  its  charms  develope 
themselves,  and  an  endless  variety  of  interesting 
and  charming  creations  are  called  into  existence, 
illustrating  the  high  principles  of  religion,  the  no- 
blest traits  of  moral  and  heroic  conduct,  and  the 
sweetest  dreams  of  the  poetic  muse  : but  the  tur- 
moils of  war  and  high  political  contention  are  to 
them  most  injurious,  blasting  their  fairest  bloom,  as 
the  poisonous  simoom  of  the  desert  withers  the  real 
gardens  of  Palestine  ; and  to  these  two  causes,  and 
these  only,  aided  by  anti-English  prejudice,  can  we 
attribute  the  very  slow  advances  which  the  arts  had 
made  amongst  the  natives  of  Britain  until  the  au- 
spicious period  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  W e 
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have  shown  that  the  monarch  had  drawn  abundant 
information  from  the  best  sources  of  history : from 
that  inexhaustible  spring  he  derived  those  unanswer- 
able arguments  upon  which  he  had  founded  his  views 
and  taken  his  most  determined  stand.  And  with 
perfect  truth  may  it  be  said,  that  “ king  George 
III.  was  the  father  of  the  fine  arts  in  England 
and  to  whatever  state  of  excellence  they  may  have 
arrived,  or  shall  eventually  attain,  the  name  of  that 
sovereign  must  ever  be  held  in  high  veneration  by 
all  those  who  love  or  practise  the  fine  arts  in  Great 
Britain. 


SECTION  III. 

But  the  decisive  step  which  the  king  had  taken 
in  consolidating  the  best  talent  then  in  the  arts, 
under  his  own  immediate  governance  and  protection, 
did  not  please  the  factious  men,  whose  unwise  and 
unjust  proceedings  had  in  some  degree  led  to  this 
result.  These  parties  were  exceedingly  wroth  that 
their  betters,  whom  they  had  insulted  and  oppressed, 
should  not  have  submitted  tamely  to  such  indignities 
and  unfairness.  Like  most  of  the  very  cunning 
people,  they  fell  into  the  pit  which  they  had  pre- 
pared for  their  neighbours.  They  at  first  expressed 
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a very  lofty  indignation  at  the  clever  flank  movement 
by  which  their  plan  had  been  defeated,  and  then 
proceeded  to  form  a private  academy  for  themselves 
in  opposition  to  the  new  academy;  but  feeling  after- 
wards rather  alarmed  lest  the  king  should  be  offended 
at  their  conduct,  they  took  one  prudent  step,  which 
was,  to  present,  through  their  president,  Mr.  Kirby, 
a humble  petition  to  his  majesty,  stating  some  cir- 
cumstances in  extenuation  of  their  conduct,  and 
hoping  for  his  majesty’s  gracious  countenance  and 
support. 

This  petition  was  answered  promptly  by  the 
king,  through  the  same  channel  of  communication, 
and  the  purport  of  the  reply  was,  that  “ the  society 
had  his  majesty’s  protection;  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  encourage  one  set  of  men  more  than  another, 
and  that  having  extended  his  favour  to  their  society 
by  his  royal  charter,  he  had  also  encouraged  the 
new  petitioners  ; that  his  intention  was  to  patronise 
the  arts,  and  that  the  society  might  rest  assured 
his  royal  favour  should  be  equally  extended  to  both, 
and  that  he  should  visit  the  exhibition  as  usual.” 
And  in  strict  accordance  with  the  royal  promise,  his 
majesty  did  visit  the  exhibition  (1769),  which  was 
still  in  the  rooms  in  Spring-gardens.  He  also  pre- 
sented them  a gift  of  one  hundred  pounds  ; but  this 
was  the  last  time  the  king  took  any  public  notice 
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of  their  proceedings.  They  continued  to  hold  their 
exhibitions  in  the  same  rooms  until  1771 ; and  they 
might,  it  appears,  have  maintained  a good  position 
with  the  public,  but  the  same  spirit  of  imprudence 
with  which  their  career  had  commenced,  still 
unhappily  presided  over  their  counsels  \ Having 
realized  a certain  surplus  fund  out  of  the  receipts 
at  the  exhibition,  they  resolved  to  pulverize  it 
amongst  bricks  and  mortar,  or  in  plain  English,  to 
build  a room  for  themselves ; and  besides  this, 
they  published  a very  foolish  pamphlet,  in  which 
they  stirred  up  anew  the  ill  feelings  that  were  fast 
subsiding.  To  expect  that  a society  which  was  so 
very  little  under  the  control  of  common  sense,  or 
even  of  the  conventional  manners  of  society,  should 
prosper,  could  hardly  be  expected. 

In  1772,  they  removed  to  their  new-built  rooms  in 
the  Strand  ; this  was  the  edifice  afterwards  known 
as  the  Lyceum  theatre,  (now  the  English  Opera). 
The  construction  of  this  building,  together  with 
the  purchase  of  the  ground,  had  by  this  time 
nearly  exhausted  their  treasury ; and  although 
the  rooms  were  well  calculated  for  their  purpose, 

1 They  had  carried  on  a drawing  school  in  a large  room  over 
the  well  known  cider-cellar  in  Maiden  lane  ; but  the  managers 
were  not  men  of  experience  and  proper  steadiness,  and  it  was 
broken  up  in  two  years. 
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and  the  situation  good,  the  society’s  affairs  were 
so  badly  managed,  that  they  got  involved  in  debt, 
and  having  sold  their  expensive  premises  for  less 
than  they  cost,  they  took  a place  in  Piccadilly,  where 
they  exhibited  two  years ; they  went  back  again  to 
Spring-gardens  in  1780.  The  next  move  was  back 
to  the  Lyceum  in  1783,  though  they  no  longer 
owned  the  premises. 

From  that  time  there  was  a hiatus  of  seven  years 
in  their  exhibitions.  In  1790,  they  again  brought 
their  works  before  the  public  ; their  success  could 
not  have  been  much,  for  the  next  year  they  tried 
again  to  excite  public  favour  with  specimens  of  art 
so  very  inferior  to  what  the  best  artists  could  now 
produce,  that  they  never  ventured  to  make  another 
trial ; and  thus  these  turbulent  men,  by  entering 
into  cabals,  and  forming  private  parties  against  the 
ablest  and  best  men  in  the  arts,  instead  of  attend- 
ing to  their  proper  business,  not  only  caused  much 
vexation  to  others,  but  brought  serious  injury  on 
themselves. 

Having  thus  traced  up  to  A.D.  1790,  the  modes 
in  which  the  societies  of  artists  proceeded  until  the 
complete  establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  us  to  return  again  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  for  the  purpose  of  men- 
tioning the  other  institutions,  which,  though  not 
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composed  of  artists,  had  a strong  patriotic  affection 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  and  did  them  colla- 
terally very  efficient  service : the  most  important 
of  these  were  the  Dilletanti  Society,  and  the 
Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 
in  the  Adelphi. 

Of  these,  64  the  society  of  Dilletanti  ” was  much 
the  earliest,  though  its  origin  and  objects  are  by  no 
means  generally  known ; but  it  soon  took  up  the 
cause  of  the  arts,  and  being  composed  entirely  of 
persons  possessing  rank,  fortune,  and  education, 
its  funds  became  ample,  and  were  administered 
most  liberally  in  promoting  various  national  pur- 
poses connected  with  literature  and  the  arts  ; but 
its  nature  and  acts  were  strangely  misunder- 
stood, as  the  following  quotation  from  a public 
writer  will  prove  sufficiently  \ Speaking  of  this 
institution,  he  tells  us,  that,  44  It  commenced  upon 
political  principles,  and  as  far  as  it  was  then  known 
to  the  public,  was  not  approved,  being  considered 
as  rather  a disaffected  assembly.  But  they  soon 
changed  the  object  of  their  meetings,  and  turned 
their  attention  to  the  encouragement  of  the  arts, 
and  made  some  attempts  to  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a public  academy ; for  this  purpose  they 

1 Mr.  E.  Edwards,  associate  and  teacher  of  perspective  in  the 
Royal  Academy.  Vide  his  “ Anecdotes  of  Painters,”  1808 
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deputed  Gen.  Grey,  one  of  their  members,  to  attend 
the  meeting  held  by  the  artists  for  that  purpose ; 
but  this  was  not  productive  of  the  proposed  advan- 
tage, for  the  consulting  parties  could  not  agree 
respecting  the  government  of  the  intended  institu- 
tion.” 

Now,  however  obscure  the  above  passage  may 
be,  as  to  the  communication  of  any  well  defined 
facts,  yet  it  is  even  more  erroneous  than  mystified, 
as  we  shall  presently  show,  first  giving  an  extract 
from  the  late  Mr.  Wilkins’  letter  to  lord  Goderich 
in  1832.  Respecting  the  character  and  objects  of 
the  society,  that  learned  gentleman  and  accom- 
plished architect 1 observes,  that  “The  society  of 
Dilletanti  have  done  more  towards  the  acquisition 
of  architectural  knowledge,  by  the  promulgation  of 
publications  on  the  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  by  other  aid  afforded  to  the  professors 
of  architecture,  than  all  the  governments  and 
societies  of  England  united.” 

The  real  circumstances  relating  to  the  origin  and 
objects  of  this  distinguished,  though  unostentatious 
society,  are  clearly  detailed  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  Ionian 

1 William  Wilkins,  Esq.  A.M.,  formerly  a fellow  of  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  R.A.  and  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Architecture 
in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  architect  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
National  Gallery,  London  University,  East  India  Company,  &c. 
&c.  &c. 
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Antiquities,  the  first  valuable  work  published  at 
the  expense  of  the  members.  From  the  introduc- 
tion to  that  admirable  work,  we  have  transcribed 
the  following  passage  \ 

“ In  the  year  1734,  some  gentlemen  who  had 
travelled  to  Italy,  desirous  of  encouraging  at  home 
a taste  for  those  objects  which  had  contributed  so 
much  to  their  entertainment  abroad,  formed  them- 
selves into  a society  under  the  name  of  the  Dille- 
tanti,  and  agreed  upon  such  regulations  as  they 
thought  would  keep  up  the  spirit  of  their  scheme. 

u As  this  narrative  professes  the  strictest  regard 
to  truth,  it  would  be  disingenuous  to  insinuate  that 
a serious  plan  for  the  promotion  of  arts,  was  the 
only  motive  for  forming  this  society.  Friendly  and 
social  intercourse  was  undoubtedly  the  first  great 
object  in  view ; but  while  in  this  respect  no  set  of 
men  ever  kept  up  more  religiously  to  their  original 
institution,  it  is  hoped  this  work  will  show  that 
they  have  not  for  that  reason  abandoned  the  cause 
of  virtH  in  which  also  they  are  engaged,  or  for- 
feited their  pretensions  to  that  character  which  is 
implied  in  the  name  they  have  assumed 2.” 

These  extracts  may  be  considered  sufficient  to 
dissipate  the  errors,  and  enlighten  the  public  mind, 

1 This  admirable  work  was  published  in  1764. 

2 Dilletanti , “ select  and  agreeable.” 
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as  to  the  true  character  and  purposes  of  this  society. 
But  to  show  its  practical  utility,  and  the  influence 
it  exercised  in  the  arts,  science,  and  literature,  a 
few  more  extracts  will  be  necessary. 

“ In  the  year  1738  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  then 
a youth  of  only  twenty  years  old,  accompanied  by 
the  earl  of  Besborough,  then  Mr.  Ponsonby,  and 
two  other  English  gentlemen,  made  a voyage  round 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  first 
went  to  Athens  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Greece, 
thence  to  Constantinople,  and  through  the  Greek 
islands,  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  to  Crete,  and 
ended  their  voyage  in  Egypt,  of  which  they  only 
visited  the  lower  part,  as  far  as  the  pyramids.” 

Here  we  see  that  the  members  of  this  institu- 
tion were  the  first  to  encounter  the  toils  and  perils 
of  unknown  coasts,  amongst  barbarous  people,  and 
in  pestilential  climates,  for  the  advancement  of 
useful  and  superior  knowledge  in  all  its  branches : 
and  the  impulse  this  enterprise  created  has  led 
eventually  to  the  vast  and  surprising  discoveries 
which  have  since  been  made  in  those  eastern  coun- 
tries, once  the  abodes  of  various  learning,  and  glori- 
ous with  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  creations  of 
genius  in  the  liberal  arts. 

1 The  year  after  Dr.  Pococke,  the  enterprising  traveller, 
arrived  in  Egypt. 
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Another  very  early  act  of  this  society  was  to 
subscribe  a considerable  sum  in  the  shape  of  a 
lottery,  towards  “ a new  bridge”  (over  the  Thames). 
This  was  to  encourage  the  building  of  a bridge  on 
private  speculation ; the  project  excited  much  at- 
tention with  the  government ; but  it  was  given  up 
by  this  society,  for  the  parliament,  finding  that  such 
a structure  was  greatly  required,  passed  a vote  of 
389,500£  for  the  purpose  of  building  Westminster 
bridge  in  1736,  and  thus  this  object  was  gained. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  society  wishing  to  afford 
some  encouragement  to  the  sister  arts  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  appointed  Mr.  Knapton,  one  of  the 
members,  painter  to  the  society,  and  Mr.  A dye 
their  sculptor,  giving  them  commissions  in  their 
respective  departments. 

In  1749  a plan  was  submitted  to  the  society  by 
Mr.  Dagley,  for  the  formation  of  an  academy  of 
arts,  and  the  society  voted  an  annual  sum  out  of 
their  general  fund  for  the  encouragement  of  art  in 
the  three  different  branches  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture,  so  soon  as  this  or  any  other 
scheme  for  a similar  purpose  should  be  carried 
into  effect.  About  the  same  period  they  appointed 
a committee  to  enter  into  a treaty  for  the  purchase 
of  a plot  of  ground  whereon  to  erect  a building, 
which  was  intended  to  be  a repository  for  works  of 
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art,  particularly  casts  from  the  most  celebrated  an- 
cient statues,  with  a view  to  cultivate  and  en- 
courage a taste  for  the  fine  arts.  Towards  the 
attainment  of  this  object,  the  society  purchased, 
and  for  some  years  retained  possession  of  a plot  of 
ground  at  Cavendish  square,  considerable  purchases 
of  Portland  stone  were  made  from  time  to  time  for 
the  purposes  of  the  projected  building,  the  sub- 
scriptions of  the  members  having  been  increased  in 
1750  in  furtherance  of  this  object. 

In  1752  the  society  came  to  a resolution  that 
the  proposed  building  should  be  erected  on  the 
model  of  some  ancient  edifice,  according  to  the 
most  exact  proportions  and  measurements. 

Just  previous  to  this,  the  society  elected  Mr. 
Steuart  and  Mr.  Revett  members  of  their  body. 
These  gentlemen  were  then  at  Athens,  collecting 
materials  for  their  great  work 1 ; this  object  was 
especially  attended  to  by  colonel  George  Grey,  one 
of  the  most  active  members  of  the  society,  and  at 
that  time  acting  as  its  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  introduction  of  these  two  young  architects 
to  the  notice  of  the  society  was  effected  through 
Sir  James  Grey,  at  that  time  his  majesty’s  minister 
at  Venice,  in  pursuance  of  permissions  granted  to 

1 " Steuart’s  Athens.”  The  proposals  for  publishing  which 
first  appeared  at  Rome  in  1748,  and  in  England  early  in  1751. 
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the  members,  to  recommend  candidates  for  admis- 
sion into  the  society,  notwithstanding  their  resi- 
dence abroad.  Sir  James  greatly  interested  him- 
self in  the  success  of  their  undertaking,  and  was 
the  first,  as  Steuart  relates,  who  set  on  foot  a 
subscription  for  the  intended  work. 

During  the  time  they  were  detained  at  Venice, 
they  had  visited  Pola,  and  possessed  themselves  of 
all  the  details  of  the  ruins  there,  which  were  in- 
tended to  form  a work  as  a precursor  to  the  great 
publications  they  meditated. 

In  1753  the  society  determined  that  the  temple 
at  Pola  should  be  followed  as  a model  in  their  in- 
tended building,  and  Sir  J.  Dashwood,  Mr.  Howe, 
Mr.  Dingley,  and  colonel  Grey,  were  appointed 
a committee,  to  carry  into  effect  the  object ; but 
its  further  progress  was  delayed  in  consequence  of 
the  measures  taken  by  the  society  of  painters  for 
the  formation  of  an  Academy  of  Arts. 

In  1755  such  was  the  character  of  the  society 
as  patrons  and  judges  of  what  was  excellent  in  art, 
that  the  society  of  painters,  desirous  of  exhibiting 
their  works,  mainly  relied  for  success  in  their  views 
to  establish  “ an  academy  for  the  improvement  of 
the  arts  in  general”  on  the  countenance  and  sup- 
port they  would  receive  from  the  society.  With 
this  view,  a select  committee  of  their  body,  amongst 
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whom  were  Roubiliac,  Reynolds,  Hudson,  and  Gavin 
Hamilton,  submitted  to  the  society  the  plan  of 
the  academy  to  be  formed,  the  draught  of  ^ charter 
for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  government 
of  the  same,  with  an  introductory  discourse  ; and 
solicited  the  honour  of  their  patronage  and  the 
benefit  of  their  support. 

The  society  appears  to  have  acknowledged  this 
mark  of  respect  on  the  part  of  the  artists  with 
every  degree  of  attention,  and  the  committee  in 
reply  to  the  minute  containing  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  society  in  furtherance  of  their 
object,  observed,  that  in  consequence  of  this  en- 
couragement they  wished  to  enlarge  the  plan  of 
their  charter,  so  as  to  make  it  embrace  a number 
of  members,  not  of  the  profession,  and  further, 
that  they  should  esteem  themselves  highly  honoured 
in  receiving  the  additional  members,  out  of  the 
ranks  of  the  society;  to  which  they  were  also 
desirous  of  submitting  the  nomination  of  the  first 
president.  The  original  documents  are  still  extant, 
showing  in  all  these  transactions  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  the  society  was  held  at  that  period  ; 
but  they  declined  both  these  propositions  of  the 
society  of  painters. 

The  society  of  Dilletanti,  however,  employed 
their  influence  in  procuring  the  formation  and  esta- 
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blishment  of  the  Royal  Academy ; and  in  the 
absence  of  the  necessary  funds,  an  important  ob- 
ject of  that  institution  would  have  been  delayed, 
if  not  abandoned,  were  it  not  for  the  continued 
good  feeling  of  the  society  of  Dilletanti,  who,  in 
March  1774,  resolved  that  the  interest  of  four 
thousand  pounds,  three  per  cent,  annuities,  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  sending  two 
students,  recommended  by  the  Royal  Academy,  to 
study  in  Italy  and  Greece  for  three  years. 

Conformably  with  the  above  resolution,  Mr. 
Jeffries  and  Mr.  Pars  were  chosen  by  the  Academy, 
and  appointed  by  the  society  to  receive  their  sala- 
ries during  the  above  period. 

Besides  the  folio  volume  of  Roman  antiquities, 
and  the  two  quarto  volumes  of  Dr.  Chandler’s 
observations  collected  in  these  countries,  the  mis- 
sion itself  cost  the  society  nearly  two  thousand 
guineas ; and  the  sum  of  four  hundred  pounds 
additional  was  presented  to  the  members  after 
their  return,  as  a mark  of  the  society’s  approba- 
tion. The  mission  also  purchased  and  brought 
home  many  of  the  most  valuable  inscriptions  which 
the  Society  presented  to  the  British  museum.  The 
second  volume  of  Steuart’s  and  Revett’s  Athens 
in  all  probability  could  not  have  been  completed 
but  for  the  aid  of  the  society,  who  not  only  lent 
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a large  sum  of  money  for  that  purpose,  but  were 
at  the  expense  of  engraving  twenty-six  of  the 
plates  forming  the  second,  and  most  valuable 
volume  of  this  celebrated  work. 

In  the  year  1812,  the  society  of  Dilletanti, 
through  the  liberal  subscriptions  of  its  members 
individually,  were  in  possession  of  funds  to  a con- 
siderable amount,  and  found  themselves  in  a condi- 
tion to  undertake  a second  mission  to  the  classic 
shores  of  Asia  Minor.  To  Sir  William  Gell  the 
conduct  of  this  expedition  was  confided,  accom- 
panied by  two  junior  architects  anxious  to  distin- 
guish themselves ; they  collected  a vast  body  ot 
materials  which  have  formed  the  subjects  for  works 
since  published,  and  to  enrich,  as  well  as  to 
correct  in  the  republishing,  some  things  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Ionian  antiquities  which  was  out  of 
print.  This  society  also  produced  the  splendid 
volume  on  the  antiquities  of  Attica;  and  in  a 
corresponding  style  of  magnificence  two  additional 
volumes  on  the  Ionian  antiquities,  to  commemorate 
the  centenary  of  their  institution  ; and  also  two 
equally  splendid  volumes  composed  from  fine  spe- 
cimens of  ancient  sculpture.  The  last  mission  to 
the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  cost  the  society  nearly 
seven  thousand  guineas. 

Such  are  amongst  the  published  acts  of  this 
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excellent  and  munificent  institution,  whose  objects 
are  worthy  of  all  the  enlightened  commendation 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  most 
intelligent  admirers  and  patrons  of  the  arts  through- 
out Europe  ; and  yet  is  so  retiring,  and  opposed  to 
notoriety,  that  even  when  this  society  has  been  most 
actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  acquisition  of  the 
invaluable  information  with  which  they  have  so  ge- 
nerously enriched  the  republic  of  arts  and  literature, 
few  persons,  except  its  members,  could  tell  whether 
or  not  it  was  still  in  existence. 

Amongst  the  names  recorded  in  the  minutes, 
of  the  original  founders,  and  members  generally 
of  the  society,  are  those  of  Lord  Middlesex,  Sir 
James  Dashwood,  Sir  Lionel  Pilkington,  Lord 
Ravensworth,  Sir  James  Grey,  Mr.  Villiers,  Mr. 
Tanquier,  Mr.  Ellis,  Sir  J ohn  Rawdon,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  Mr.  Edgecumbe,  the  Duke  of  Kingston, 
Lord  Holderness,  Lord  Granby,  Mr.  Wood,  Lord 
Duncannon,  Lord  Sandwich,  Lord  Galway,  Mr. 
Gage,  Col.  Denny,  Earl  Moira,  Mr.  B.  Wray, 
Earl  of  Besborough,  Lord  Dudley,  Lord  Le  De 
Spencer,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Gen.  Grey,  Mr. 
Brand,  Mr.  Howe,  Lord  Galloway,  Duke  of  Dorset, 
Mr.  W.  R.  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Blessington,  Mr. 
Morrit,  Sir  M.  A.  Shee,  P.  R.  A.,  Mr.  R.  Payne 
Knight,  Mr.  Samuel  Savage,  Mr.  Shirby,  Mr. 
Harris. 
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The  assistance  afforded  to  the  arts  by  the  Society 
for  the  encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce,  though  not  so  elevated  in  its  objects 
as  the  last  mentioned  society,  was  considerably 
more  extensive  for  general  usefulness. 

This  institution  was  commenced  by  a very  small 
number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  in  1 754  : the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  formed  were 
most  laudable  and  national ; they  entered  into  sub- 
scriptions, and  offered  rewards  for  the  discovery  of 
native  cobalt,  and  the  smalt,  zaffer,  &c.  prepared 
from  it,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  madder  and  other 
substances  used  in  the  process  of  dyeing  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  colours. 

Another  principal  object  of  their  solicitude  was  to 
give  encouragement  in  drawing  to  the  youth  of  both 
sexes,  in  two  classes ; the  junior  class  not  to  exceed 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the  senior  not  more  than 
seventeen : to  these  classes  premiums  were  dis- 
tributed annually,  for  the  best  specimen  of  their 
own  work,  exhibited  in  the  society’s  rooms  under 
certain  regulations. 

A year  or  two  later,  the  society  extended  their 
patronage  to  persons  more  advanced  in  the  arts,  or 
who  were  established  in  the  profession  ; there  was 
no  limit  fixed  for  the  age  at  which  they  might 
become  candidates  for  the  premiums  offered  in 
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historical  painting,  sculpture,  and  original  designs 
in  architecture. 

These  encouragements  to  talent  and  application 
were  continued  upon  an  extensive  scale  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  during  that  period  the 
society  expended  in  premiums  very  nearly  8000^., 
besides  bestowing  on  the  other  successful  candi- 
dates, ten  gold,  and  sixteen  silver  medals,  besides 
seventeen  palettes  of  gold,  and  eighty-four  palettes  of 
silver  of  various  sizes,  as  rewards  in  the  departments 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 

It  must  be  understood  that  this  institution  did 
not  support  a drawing  school,  nor  afford  any  direct 
means  of  instruction  in  the  arts ; but  the  rewards 
pecuniary  and  honorary,  which  they  bestowed  on 
meritorious  exertions,  tended  much  to  excite  the 
attention  of  the  rising  generation  in  the  several 
departments  of  art,  and  to  promote  the  diffusion  of 
taste  much  more  widely  throughout  the  commu- 
nity. 

Some  time  after  the  schools  and  lectures  of  the 
Royal  Academy  had  come  into  operation,  this 
society,  thinking  that  their  exertions  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  arts  had  become  less  necessary,  reduced 
in  some  degree  their  expenditure  in  that  depart- 
ment, and  attended  more  to  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture,  machinery,  chemistry,  and  other 
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sections  of  the  useful  arts  : but  their  attention  to 
the  fine  arts  was  quite  renovated  some  years  since, 
and  thus  it  has  continued  down  to  the  present  time. 
Among  the  first  directors  of  this  institution,  whose 
names  ought  to  be  recorded  as  benefactors  to 
their  country,  where  lords  Folkstone  and  Romney, 
Dr.  Hales,  Messrs.  Goodchild,  Lawrence,  Messiter, 
Shipley  \ Crisp,  Baker,  and  Brander. 

The  noble  liberality  of  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Richmond  concurred  at  this  time  to  stimulate  the 
ardour,  and  to  advance  substantially  the  improve- 
ment, of  the  junior  artists.  His  grace,  very  soon 
after  his  return  from  foreign  countries  (1770), 
generously  opened  a school  for  the  study  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  at  his  mansion  in  Whitehall. 
Here  was  fitted  up,  under  his  grace’s  direction,  a 
gallery1  2,  in  which  was  placed  every  apparatus  and 
conveniency  that  could  be  required  in  such  a place 
of  study.  In  it  were  arranged  a number  of  casts, 

1 This  gentleman  was  voted  the  gold  medal  of  the  society  in 
1758,  "for  his  public  spirit  which  gave  rise  to  the  society.” 
Mr.  Shipley  was  brother  to  Dr.  Shipley,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  ; 
he  had  been  educated  in  the  arts,  and  had  established  a drawing 
academy  upon  a better  and  more  extensive  plan  than  any 
that  had  hitherto  been  attempted,  and  it  was  in  such  high  repu- 
tation, that  young  men  were  sent  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

2 The  house  was  unfortunately  burned  down  in  1791,  but  this 
gallery  escaped  all  injury. 
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finely  moulded  from  the  best  and  most  select 
antique  and  modern  statues,  which  Rome  and 
Florence  could  at  that  time  supply  : the  statues 
were  twenty-one  in  number ; there  were  also  four 
or  five  groups,  a number  of  antique  busts,  several 
bassi  relievi , with  casts  from  the  Trajan  column, 
and  other  works. 

This  was  the  first  gallery  opened  in  England, 
where  the  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  symmetry, 
grace,  grandeur,  and  proportion  could  be  properly, 
or  at  all,  studied  or  acquired  by  our  artists.  The 
young  men  were  admitted  to  it  by  certificates  from 
artists  of  established  reputation  : and  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  it  gave  the  rising  generation 
more  just  and  elevated  notions  of  what  they  should 
attempt  in  art,  besides  training  them  to  a know- 
ledge of  noble  and  graceful  forms : the  hand  and 
the  eye  were  improved  together,  and  elevation  of 
sentiment  superseded  the  common  and  sordid  ideas, 
which,  until  about  this  time,  appear  to  have  been 
popular  generally  with  the  artists  as  well  as  with 
their  encouragers. 

This  school  was  continued  for  many  years,  in- 
deed, long  after  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy 
had  rendered  it  in  some  degree  unnecessary.  We 
cannot,  however,  at  the  present  day  boast  of  one 
like  it,  although,  in  our  opinion,  such  a gallery 
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would  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  young  men,  in 
preparing  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  Royal 
Academy  \ 

The  Free  Society  of  Artists. — This  was  an  off- 
shoot of  the  first  society  of  exhibiting  artists, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  commenced  its  operations, 
in  1 760,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c. 
then  in  the  Strand.  They  removed  next  year  to 
Spring-gardens’  room  : but  the  seeds  of  division  had 
already  begun  to  spring  up  among  the  lately  united 
artists ; they  knew  not  that  “ union,”  more  espe- 
cially in  their  case,  must  be  “ strength,”  and  its 
opposite,  “weakness;”  or  that  a large,  well  ap- 
pointed army,  or  even  a powerful  state,  may  be 
beaten,  or  conquered  in  detail,  by  a well  united 

1 The  British  Museum  gallery  is  in  no  respect  calculated 
to  give  those  advantages  to  young  students  which  they  very  much 
require.  The  double  lights  destroy  all  effect,  and  even  prevent 
the  appearance  of  the  outlines,  both  which  defects  are  most  in- 
jurious to  the  operations  of  young  beginners.  The  gallery  in  winter 
is  uncomfortable,  and  there  is  not  any  competent  person  employed 
to  keep  the  students  in  order,  or  to  give  them  any  instruction. 
The  consequences  of  these  omissions  are  said  to  be  a defective 
subordination  in  the  place,  the  valuable  sculptures  have  in  some 
instances  received  injury,  and  the  crowds  of  visitors  collect  about 
the  young  student’s  position,  utterly  regardless  of  interrupting 
his  studies,  and  very  commonly  standing  directly  between  him 
and  the  object  which  he  is  striving  to  delineate.  The  collection 
of  antique  statues  in  marble  is  invaluable  ; but  from  the  incon- 
veniences alluded  to,  are  not  of  so  much  service  to  the  artists  as 
they  may,  and  no  doubt  will,  be  made  in  time. 
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body  of  much  less  physical  power  than  theirs. 
Ignorant  of  these  simple  principles  of  government, 
a foolish  desire  of  pre-eminence  dazzled  them,  as  it 
sometimes  does  persons  of  higher  pretensions.  They 
knew  not  the  science  of  self-government,  when 
they  had  achieved  their  emancipation,  to  enjoy 
rational  freedom ; and  the  new  born  power  of  think- 
ing and  acting  for  themselves  seems  to  have  excited 
in  them  the  notion  that  every  difficulty  which  here- 
tofore impeded  the  course  of  British  art,  had  been 
overcome ; and  the  buoyancy  of  their  ideas  ballooned 
them  upwards,  until  they  got  quite  into  the  clouds, 
from  whence  they  were  not  extricated,  until  their 
“floating  capital”  was  completely  exhausted,  by 
projects  that  experience  should  have  taught  them 
to  avoid. 

This  society  separated  itself  from  the  original 
body  of  artists,  who  had,  as  we  have  seen,  com- 
menced the  work  of  exhibitions  : this  was  a decided 
mistake,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  encouraged, 
as  it  evidently  was,  by  “ the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures,”  in  the  Strand,  in  whose  premises 
they  were  allowed  to  exhibit  their  works  annually 
in  the  spring.  This  favour  was  allowed  them  for 
four  years,  from  1761  to  1764  inclusive,  when  the 
Society  of  Arts  finding  that  it  did  not  bring  that 
eclat  to  the  establishment,  which  they  at  first  had 
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expected,  deprived  “ the  Free  Society  of  Artists1’ 
of  their  countenance  and  exhibition  room.  Thus 
excluded,  the  latter  engaged  premises  in  an  un- 
favourable locality,  Maiden-lane,  Covent  Garden ; 
here  they  exhibited  their  works  in  1765  and  1766. 
Discovering,  however,  that  this  would  not  do,  they 
came  to  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Christie,  after- 
wards so  well  known  and  respected,  that  for  a 
certain  consideration  they  should  have  the  use  of 
the  room  he  was  then  building,  during  one  month 
in  the  spring  of  each  year.  Here  they  managed 
to  get  up  an  exhibition  for  eight  years;  but  in  1774 
Mr.  Christie  finding  that  it  interfered  with  his 
regular  auction  business,  purchased  their  share  of 
the  premises,  and  they  then  removed  their  concern 
to  St.  Alban’s-street,  St.  James’s,  where  in  the 
following  summer  (1775),  they  produced  an  ex- 
hibition : but  this  was  final ; they  appeared  no  more 
as  a body  before  the  public. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  from  the  foundation 
of  the  academy  in  1768,  no  less  than  three  exhibi- 
tions were  open  together.  This  shows  that  the  pub- 
lic were  interested  in  these  efforts  of  various  talents, 
and  it  had  the  good  effect  of  exciting  general  atten- 
tion towards  the  arts,  but  which,  for  want  of  con- 
solidation, unity,  and  ample  means  of  instruction, 
could  not  much  advance  in  the  superior  classes.  The 
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establishment  of  the  drawing  schools  at  the  Royal 
Academy  supplied  this  great  deficiency,  and  they 
have  certainly  produced  many  of  the  ablest  artists 
in  Europe,  during  the  last  forty  years. 

„ Our  readers  being  now  in  possession  of  the 
facts  connected  with  the  formation  of  the  various 
institutions  which  were  either  entirely  devoted  to 
the  fine  arts,  and  had  afforded  them  collateral  as- 
sistance, we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  some  of 
the  effects  which  arose  out  of  these  causes. 

In  1773,  the  fifth  year  after  the  Royal  Academy 
was  founded,  the  leading  members  of  that  body 
made  a very  liberal,  and  indeed  noble,  offer  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul’s ; this  was  no  less 
than  to  paint  at  their  own  expense  a series  of 
scriptural  histories  for  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s 
cathedral ; and  the  artists  selected  by  the  society 
to  execute  this  great  work  were,  Angelica  Kauff- 
man, Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  B.  West,  Cipriani, 
N.  Dance,  Barry,  Mortimer,  and  J.  Wright,  for  the 
historical  compositions,  and  for  the  allegorical  ones, 
Romney  and  Penny. 

At  first  the  idea  was  most  kindly  entertained 
by  the  dean  and  chapter,  who  appear  to  have  un- 
derstood the  proposal  in  the  just  and  generous 
sense  in  which  it  was  offered,  and  in  their  first 
correspondence  on  the  subject,  fairly  left  the  de- 
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tails  of  the  arrangement  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Academy ; and  it  appeared  as  if  there  was  no  fur- 
ther difficulty  than  that  of  choosing  the  subjects, 
their  dimensions,  and  the  artists  who  were  to 
undertake  the  separate  parts 1.  The  artists  were 
selected,  the  subjects  chosen,  and  nothing  ap- 
peared to  retard  the  commencement  but  to  receive 
full  permission  from  the  diocesan  to  commence  this 
grand  national  tribute  of  high  art,  and  of  generous 
artists,  in  this  great  temple  of  the  established  re- 
ligion. But  to  the  surprise  and  great  regret  of 
every  admirer  and  friend  of  English  art  and 
English  genius,  a communication  was  made  offi- 
cially to  Sir  J oshua  Reynolds,  stating  that  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  London, 
Dr.  Derrick,  had  never  given  their  consent  to  it, 
and  therefore  the  project  must  be  abandoned. 

This  unkind  and  illiberal  conduct  on  the  part 
of  these  high  dignitaries  of  the  church  was  ex- 
tremely mortifying  to  the  feelings  of  the  artists, 
and  greatly  disappointed  the  expectations  of  the 
nation.  There  never  was  any  public  reason  given 

1 Barry  says  of  this  arrangement  in  his  letter  to  the  duke  of 
Richmond  of  Oct.  14,  1773.  “ Dance  had  chosen  for  his  subject, 
the  raising  of  Lazarus  ; Reynolds,  the  Virgin  and  Christ  in  the 
Manger,  West,  Christ  raising  the  Widow’s  son  ; and  mine,  Christ 
rejected  by  the  Jews  before  Pilate.”  The  figures  were  to  be  not 
less  than  seven  feet  nor  more  than  seven  feet  and  a half  high. 
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by  these  prelates  for  this  exercise  of  authority, 
but  it  was  generally  supposed  to  arise  from  a dread 
that  popery  might  get  into  the  cathedral  under  the 
cloak  of  these  pictures.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  attributing  motives  to  any  one ; we  only  know 
facts ; and  this  refusal  to  allow  the  rising  genius  of 
our  country,  nobly  and  generously  to  adorn  the 
splendid  temple  of  our  Christian  worship,  with  the 
most  impressive  subjects  of  Scripture  history,  may 
have  been  considered  a very  wise  denial,  but  it 
certainly  does  not  wear  that  appearance. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


GEORGE  III.  CONTINUED. 

SECTION  I. 

In  the  year  1774,  a communication  was  made  to 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  by  the  Society 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  &c.  who  had  just  occupied 
their  new  building  in  J ohn  street,  Adelphi.  This 
was  an  invitation  to  paint  a series  of  pictures  for 
the  decoration  of  their  great  hall  of  meeting,  offer- 
ing, by  way  of  remuneration,  that  the  pictures  when 
finished  should  be  exhibited  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  might  have  executed  this  important  work. 
The  artists’  ardour  however  being  cooled  by  the 
chilling  conduct  of  the  bishop  of  London,  declined 
to  undertake  any  more  eleemosynary  speculations. 

But  in  three  years  after  (1777)  the  above  re- 
fusal, Mr.  Barry  made  up  his  mind  and  offered  to 
undertake  this  arduous  task  alone  upon  condition 
that  he  was  not  to  be  subjected  to  any  interference 
in  the  choice  or  management  of  his  subjects ; this 
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nobly  disinterested  offer  was  of  course  accepted  by 
that  society.  It  is  one  so  unique  in  its  character, 
that  we  are  at  a loss  to  find  any  thing  parallel  to 
it  in  the  history  of  painting  : for  Barry’s  circum- 
stances were  then  by  no  means  flourishing ; he 
had  few  friends,  and  too  much  manly  independence 
of  feeling  to  court  the  smiles  of  the  proud  or  of 
the  wealthy,  and  the  superficial. 

This  work  he  calculated  would  cost  him  two 
years’  close  application,  but  in  reality  it  occupied 
nearly  seven  years  of  his  mental  and  bodily  exer- 
tions ; for  his  capacious  mind  appears  to  have  still 
continued  its  expansion  in  proportion  to  the  diffi- 
culties he  found  in  his  way,  and  by  which  he  would 
not  be  defeated.  So  many  of  our  readers  must 
be  in  one  way  or  other  acquainted  with  these 
pictures,  or  at  least  with  the  numerous  descrip- 
tions that  have  been  published  of  them,  that  it 
would  be  a work  of  supererogation  to  enter  upon 
it  here,  and  besides,  such  histories  do  not  form 
a part  of  our  plan.  We  shall  therefore  simply  give 
the  titles  of  them  ; they  are : — the  Story  of 
Orpheus,  a Grecian  Harvest  Home,  the  Victors 
at  Olympia,  Navigation,  or  the  Triumph  of  Com- 
merce : the  Distribution  of  Premiums  in  the  Society 
of  Arts,  and  Elysium,  or  the  state  of  final  retribu- 
tion. Of  these,  two  are  42  feet  in  length  by  11 J 
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feet  high,  and  four  are  each  15  feet  long,  by  the 
same  height  as  the  others. 

On  the  completion  of  the  pictures  an  extraor- 
dinary meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  was  held,  and 
after  viewing  the  pictures,  a vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  Mr.  Barry,  and  the  resolution  was  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers. 

Afterwards  the  works  were  publicly  exhibited 
for  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Barry,  and  the  net 
amount  he  received  was  j£503.  2.  0. 

During  the  progress  of  this  work,  Mr.  Barry 
was  elected  professor  of  painting  to  the  Boyal 
Academy,  and  delivered  his  first  course  of  lectures 
in  the  spring  of  1784. 

In  the  course  of  delivering  these  lectures,  he 
made  use  of  language  that  was  considered  person- 
ally offensive  to  some  of  the  members,  and  as 
he  would  not  retract,  he  was  expelled  from  the 
Academy1.  This  was  an  act  of  great  severity  to  a 
man  so  highly  gifted  as  an  artist ; one  who  had, 
with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Wilson,  West,  and  a 
very  few  others,  given  a high  character  and  firm 
tone  to  the  academy  at  its  formation.  For  at  first 
the  scarcity  of  good  artists,  and  consequent  diffi- 
culty of  making  up  the  forty  required  to  complete 
the  list,  was  so  great,  that  the  managers  were 

1 Dr.  Fry  in  his  life  of  Barry  declares  that  no  serious  notice 
ought  to  have  been  taken  of  these  expressions. 
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necessitated  to  take  those  of  an  inferior  capacity  ; 
persons  who  at  the  present  day  would  hardly  be 
admitted  to  the  honours  of  the  academy.  The 
unlooked  for  good  fortune  that  had  placed  them 
in  a respectable  rank  in  society,  and  afforded  them 
the  fairest  opportunities  for  the  development  of 
whatever  talents  they  possessed,  appears  to  have 
expanded  in  them  much  more  malignity  than 
mind ; and  their  jealousy  and  envy  of  those  who 
could  do  better  than  them,  was  unbounded.  This 
cabal  contrived  all  manner  of  vexatious  tricks,  of 
which  the  smallest  minds  have  generally  the  largest 
stock,  to  annoy  and  irritate  a man,  who  was  known 
to  possess  very  high  sensibilities,  but  whose  moral 
conduct  being  without  the  smallest  blemish,  and 
consequently  in  this  respect  also  much  superior 
to  many  of  them,  they  could  not  assail  in  that 
quarter.  Their  petty  arts  however  succeeded. 
Barry  had  not  that  stock  of  worldly  prudence, 
which  is  desirable,  because  useful,  in  the  voyage  of 
life.  He  wore  “ his  heart  upon  his  sleeve,”  and 
felt  the  unhappy  consequences  \ 

1 The  same  party  of  malignants  were  so  active,  that  they 
worried  even  their  accomplished  and  most  gentlemanly  president, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  into  a resignation  of  the  president’s  chair  ; 
but  the  punishment  inflicted  on  them  by  “ the  press,”  and  those 
friends  of  art,  lord  Carlisle,  Mr.  Jerningham,  and  other  able 
writers,  annoyed  them  so  much  that  they  were  obliged  to  join  the 
respectable  academicians  in  an  invitation,  requesting  him  to  re- 
sume the  presidency. 
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Barry  lost  nothing  by  this  expulsion  by  persons 
of  such  weak  talents,  and  envious  dispositions  ; 
the  men  only  disgraced  themselves  by  this  act  of 
violence.  He  who  was  to  be  their  victim,  felt  not 
the  stroke  of  their  ephemeral  vengeance.  His  mas- 
ter-mind in  art,  which  had  achieved  such  noble 
works  in  its  highest  classes,  and  added  much  lustre 
to  the  character  of  the  British  school,  still  continued 
its  labours  for  the  further  advantage  of  his  beloved 
profession  to  which  he  was  ardently  devoted.  Undis- 
turbed by  the  tyrannic  act  of  a small  majority  of 
the  Academy,  and  undiminished  in  his  reputation, 
and  the  countenance  of  his  friends,  who  well  knew 
the  strict  probity  of  his  mind  and  correctness  of 
his  conduct,  he  continued,  much  secluded  from 
society,  to  practise  his  art.  But  the  malevolence 
of  those  who  had  driven  him  from  the  Academy 
was  not  yet  appeased  ; they  indulged  their  unmanly 
rancour  in  secret  insinuations  against  the  sanity  of 
his  mind,  as  they  found  that  even  malice  could  not 
raise  the  shadow  of  a spot  on  his  moral  reputation. 
Thus  the  common  rabble  were  excited  to  annoy 
this  hated  man  of  genius  ; but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  made  any  impression  on  him.  He  had 
already  survived  several  of  his  oppressors,  over 
whose  very  names  the  waters  of  oblivion  have  long 
since  flowed ; but  he  was  not  spared  long  enough 
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to  see  them  all  restored  to  their  kindred  clay,  and 
replaced,  as  they  were,  by  a superior  order  of  men 
and  artists.  He  was  attacked  in  February,  1806, 
by  an  intermittent  fever,  and  neglecting  the  early 
stages  of  that  disorder,  it  terminated  fatally  on  the 
22nd  of  that  month ; he  was  then  in  the  sixty-sixth 
year  of  his  age. 

But  it  was  a source  of  exalted  gratification  to 
this  great  artist  in  his  last  days,  that  he  had  friends 
who  were  very  anxious  for  his  preservation  and 
welfare.  Among  the  most  forward  and  sincere  of 
these  estimable  men,  was  the  earl  of  Buchan,  who 
had  been  one  of  his  most  ardent  admirers  all  through 
his  professional  career,  and  now,  in  the  dark  hour 
of  his  oppression,  stood  nobly  forward,  to  assist  in 
providing  for  Barry  a sufficient  and  honourable  in- 
dependence. Two  years  elapsed  from  the  time 
lord  Buchan  proposed,  in  a letter  to  Dr.  Taylor,  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  the  plan  of  a subscription  to 
purchase  an  annuity  for  Barry,  before  the  object 
could  be  effected.  But  this  nobleman,  who  did  so 
much  honour  to  his  class,  and  to  human  nature, 
whose  exalted  mind  knew  how  to  select  neglected 
worth,  and  whose  heart  was  composed  of  the  finest 
materials  fit  to  soothe  the  wounded  spirit,  was  not  to 
be  baffled  by  delay.  His  perseverance  at  length  ex- 
cited proper  attention  to  the  object,  and  a subscrip- 
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tion  of  rather  more  than  one  thousand  pounds  was 
soon  raised.  With  this  sum,  a committee  of  Mr. 
Barry’s  friends  purchased  an  annuity  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  Ja- 
nuary, 1806.  This  income,  with  his  own  exertions, 
for  Barry  was  a man  in  vigorous  health,  and  of 
temperate  habits,  would  have  afforded  him  all  the 
comforts  he  desired,  besides  leaving  his  mind  at 
rest  as  to  his  pecuniary  circumstances.  But  he 
never  received  a guinea  of  the  annuity  : in  one 
month  after  it  was  completed,  the  genius  of  the 
oppressed  man  had  departed,  the  noble  artist  was 
no  more. 

The  Society  of  Arts,  with  a sense  of  gratitude  to 
the  memory  of  him  who  had  gratuitously  adorned 
their  noble  hall  with  examples  of  high  moral  feeling, 
and  splendid  British  genius,  promptly  allowed,  on 
application,  that  his  remains  should  be  laid  in  state 
at  the  hall,  whither  they  were  brought,  March  13th, 
1 806  \ and  removed  from  thence  for  interment ; 
and  as  a still  further  mark  of  just  and  fine  feeling, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  bart.,  one  of  their  vice-presidents, 
gave  two  hundred  pounds  towards  the  expenses  of 

1 Similar  to  the  manner  in  which  the  remains  of  Raffael  were 
honoured  at  Rome,  when  that  transcendant  work,  the  “ Trans- 
figuration,” was  placed  at  the  head  of  his  coffin,  or  to  the  catafalque 
set  up  for  Michael  Angelo,  and  adorned  with  funeral  honours  in 
he  church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  at  Florence. 
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the  funeral,  and  for  a tablet  in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral, 
whither  the  body  was  conveyed  in  state,  March 
14,  followed  by  the  members  of  the  society,  and 
a large  and  respectable  body  of  the  friends  of  the 
deceased. 

This  was  an  ample  answer  and  just  rebuke  to 
the  calumniators  and  persecutors  of  a man  so  sin- 
gularly endowed  as  Barry  was,  not  only  in  his 
real  profession,  but  as  a public  lecturer  and  writer, 
whose  fine  enthusiasm  prompted  him  to  grasp 
every  species  of  useful  knowledge  which  bore 
in  any  direction  upon  this  favourite  pursuit.  In 
whatever  way  he  contemplated  nature,  if  he  ad- 
mired the  sublime  face  of  creation  in  homage  to 
the  Creator,  the  eye  of  devotion  was  always  the 
painter’s  eye,  that  never  glanced  lightly  over  those 
parts  which  he  thought  should  be  subservient  to 
the  pencil.  The  effulgence  of  the  rising,  or  the 
golden  radiance  of  the  setting  sun,  with  the  bold 
masses  of  scarlet  and  gilded  clouds,  fired  him  with 
ungovernable  rapture,  and  a wish,  like  Prometheus, 
to  select  the  living  treasures  for  his  art. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy 
at  Somerset-house  in  1780,  the  affairs  of  that  in- 
stitution appear  to  have  continued  gradually  im- 
proving. Their  annual  exhibitions  have  always  been 
extremely  well  attended,  and  the  drawing-schools 
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eagerly  sought  after  by  the  successive  generations 
of  rising  artists  ; the  courses  of  lectures  in  the 
session,  (from  November,  until  the  end  of  March,) 
are  open  to  the  exhibiters,  as  well  as  the  students ; 
and  there  cannot  be  a doubt,  but  the  principles  of 
art  and  good  taste  have  been  widely  extended 
throughout  the  united  kingdom,  by  the  various 
and  correct  modes  of  instruction  adopted  here, 
and  generally  diffused  by  means  of  this  institu- 
tion. 

At  the  founding  of  this  Academy  it  was  restricted 
to  forty  academicians,  and  twenty  associates ; six 
associate  engravers  were  soon  afterwards  added.  It 
is  not  possible  to  be  elected  to  the  honour  of  Royal 
Academician,  without  having  first  been  elected 
an  associate,  but  there  have  been  many  associates 
that  have  not  been  elected  to  the  higher  dignity. 
The  official  duties  are  all  fulfilled  by  the  academi- 
cians only,  from  among  them  are  elected  their  pre- 
sident, secretary,  and  keeper  of  the  schools.  The 
treasurer  and  librarian  are  appointed  by  the  sove- 
reign ; the  president  is  elected  annually ; the  other 
offices  are  held  for  life ; the  council  is  composed  of 
eight  members,  besides  the  president ; four  go  out 
by  rotation  each  year.  The  professors  of  anatomy, 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  are  elected  by 
a general  assembly  of  the  academicians ; the  visi- 
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tors  in  the  Life  Academy  and  Painting  School  are 
elected ; but  all  the  acting  professors  must  be 
members  of  the  Academy,  except  the  professor  of 
anatomy,  who  must  be  a member  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons. 

The  courses  of  lectures  at  present  are  four  in 
each  session,  and  the  present  professors  are,  seri- 
atim, of  anatomy,  — Green,  Esq. ; architecture, 
Charles  Robert  Cockerell,  Esq.,  R.A. ; sculpture, 
Sir  Richard  Westmacott,  R.A. ; painting,  Henry 
Howard,  Esq.,  R.A.,  and  perspective  is  taught  in 
the  school,  by  Mr.  Knight,  A. 

Each  course  of  lectures  comprises  six ; the  first 
in  order  of  delivery  is  the  anatomical  course,  which 
terminates  before  Christmas  ; architecture,  sculp- 
ture, and  painting,  follow  in  due  order,  commencing 
soon  after  Christmas,  and  terminating  in  the  latter 
end  of  March ; the  schools  are  then  closed  to  pre- 
pare for  the  annual  exhibition.  There  are  three 
of  these  schools,  viz.  “ the  Antique  school 1,”  for 
studying  from  the  ancient  Greek  statues  ; of  these 
there  is  a large  and  fine  collection,  chiefly  presented 
by  George  IV.  when  Prince  Regent.  The  Living 
Model  school,  is  for  the  study  of  the  male  and 
female  models,  employed  in  alternate  weeks  ; these 


1 This  school  is  under  the  especial  care  of  the  Keeper. 
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models  are,  of  course,  well  selected  for  form  and 
colour.  The  management  of  this  school  is  in  the 
care  of  visitors,  or  members,  who  take  the  duty  by 
election  for  one  month  at  a time  ; they  put  the 
models  in  attitude,  and  act  as  masters  during  that 
term.  The  Painting  School  is  also  under  the 
direction  of  visitors,  but  there  is  also  a superin- 
tendant,  who  is  always  in  the  room  during  the 
hours  of  study.  To  become  a student  of  the 
academy,  it  is  required  that  the  candidates  for 
admission  shall  make  a very  careful  drawing  from 
a perfect  antique  statue.  A drawing,  however  care- 
fully executed,  if  done  from  an  imperfect  or  muti- 
lated statue,  will  not  be  received.  Twice  a year 
(the  first  council  in  January,  and  the  first  in  July), 
the  drawings  are  examined  by  the  council,  when 
those  that  are  considered  worthy  of  admission 
receive  a probation,  or  leave  to  study  for  three 
months,  and  if  within  that  period,  the  claimants  pro- 
duce drawings  done  in  the  Antique  School,  supe- 
rior to  those  upon  which  they  had  been  made  pro- 
bationers, they  are  admitted  students  of  the  An- 
tique School  only,  for  a space  of  ten  years.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  their  probationary  drawing  should  not 
be  approved,  they  are  not  received  as  students, 
but  may  make  another  trial  as  at  first.  There  are 
two  silver  medals  given  in  this  class  annually,  one 
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for  a model  in  clay  ; those  who  gain  the  prizes  are 
then  considered  students  for  life. 

The  Living  Model  Academy. — To  be  admitted  to 
the  advantages  of  this  school,  the  student  must 
have  passed  with  credit  through  the  junior  class  of 
the  Antique  School,  and  he  must  also  make  special 
studies  for  the  examination  here  ; these,  if  approved 
by  the  council,  entitle  him  to  continue  a student 
of  the  Academy  to  the  termination  of  the  original 
ten  years.  Two  silver  medals  are  given  in  the  in- 
termediate year  in  this  class,  and  those  who  gain 
them  are  thus  made  students  of  the  schools  for 
life. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  Painting  School  also 
requires  that  the  students  should  belong  to  the 
life  school  for  one  year  at  least.  This  depart- 
ment is  always  supplied  with  very  fine  pictures  of 
the  best  of  the  English  and  continental  schools, 
which  are  kindly  lent  to  the  Academy  from  the 
Dulwich  gallery,  or  from  some  of  the  private  col- 
lections of  our  nobility  and  persons  of  fortune.  In 
this  class  also,  two  silver  medals  are  given  annually 
as  premiums. 

To  be  admitted  to  practise  modelling,  another 
mode  of  proceeding  is  adopted  \ and  the  modelling 
class  in  the  antique  school,  if  deserving,  receive 

1 Instead  of  drawings,  they  send  in  models  in  clay. 
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two  silver  medals  annually,  with  the  same  privileges 
as  the  others.  In  the  Living  Model  Academy,  the 
modellers1  class  are  also  entitled  to  receive  two 
silver  medals,  for  models  in  clay  done  from  the 
human  figure. 

In  the  architectural  class  also,  there  is  a silver 
medal  given  for  the  best  drawing  of  some  public 
building,  particularly  specified  by  the  council,  and 
done  from  actual  measurement. 

The  Gold  Medals. — These  are  bestowed  every 
second  year  in  the  superior  classes  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture.  The  highest  of  these 
in  rank,  is  that  of  historical  or  poetical  composi- 
tion ; the  subject  is  chosen  by  the  council  of  the 
Academy,  and  is  made  known  to  the  students  in 
sufficient  time  for  them  to  make  their  preparations 
and  complete  their  pictures,  a half-length,  which 
must  be  carefully  executed  entirely  by  the  student’s 
own  hands ; for  should  he  allow  any  person  to  give 
him  the  least  assistance,  his  claim  to  the  medal 
would,  very  justly,  be  forfeited,  and  probably  expul- 
sion from  the  schools  would  be  the  consequence  \ 

The  next  gold  medal  is  given  for  the  best  group 
in  the  round,  in  alto  or  basso  relievo,  of  human 
figures,  not  less  than  two  feet  high ; the  subjects 

1 Each  of  the  candidates  is  obliged  to  make  an  original  sketch 
of  a group  in  oil  colours  before  the  keeper. 
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are  given  by  the  council,  and  the  works  must  be 
cast  in  plaster,  after  being  modelled  in  clay. 

The  third  medal  of  this  series  is  for  a new  de- 
sign for  a church,  palace,  or  other  public  edifice, 
comprising  plans,  elevations,  and  sections,  with  a 
perspective  view,  accompanied  by  specimens  of  the 
principal  details  of  the  parts  upon  a scale  suffi- 
ciently large  to  show  their  character  and  appli- 
cability to  practice. 

The  distribution  of  these  prizes,  which  are 
eagerly  sought  after  by  the  students  in  all  the 
schools,  is  a solemn  act  of  the  Academy,  for  which, 
a general  assembly  of  the  members  is  convened, 
and  which  is  always  well  attended,  especially  on  the 
occasion  of  the  biennial  distributions,  when  the  gold 
medals  are  given.  Many  persons  of  rank,  wealth, 
and  influence,  as  well  as  literary  and  scientific 
gentlemen,  attend  on  special  invitation.  This  very 
interesting  scene  takes  place  in  the  great  exhibition 
room  of  the  Academy,  which  is  always  crowded  with 
company  on  such  occasions. 

The  president  commences  the  business  of  the 
evening  by  stating  the  cause  of  their  having  assem- 
bled; he  then  makes  some  observations  on  the 
character  of  the  competition,  and  proceeds  to  read 
from  his  list  the  name  of  the  successful  candidate  in 
the  highest  class,  who  is  directed  to  come  forward 
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and  receive  the  gold  medal,  with  the  discourses  of 
Reynolds  and  West,  both  handsomely  bound.  The 
president,  on  delivering  these  honourable  gifts x, 
speaks  in  a commendatory  manner  to  the  young  stu- 
dents on  their  well-merited  success,  and  exhorts  each 
pupil  to  continue  his  exertions,  and  thereby  ensure, 
so  far  as  het  can,  the  greater  rewards  of  public 
favour.  Having  received  his  medal,  &c.  the  young 
aspirant  makes  his  bow,  and  retires,  amidst  the 
applause  of  his  fellow-students.  In  this  way  each 
prize  is  bestowed,  and  at  the  close,  the  president 
again  addresses  the  assembly,  and  describes  in  de- 
tail the  nature  and  effects  of  these  modes  of  en- 
couraging young  persons  to  exert  their  native 
energies  and  cultivate  their  talents  for  a future 
time,  when  they  may,  by  due  diligence  and  correct 
moral  conduct,  become  eminent  in  their  various 
walks  of  art,  and,  by  combining  utility  and  propriety 
with  elegance  of  taste  and  close  application,  ensure 
their  eventual  prosperity.  The  president  concludes 
by  pointing  out  the  great  advantages  that  the  arts 
confer  on  society,  when  properly  cultivated,  and  en- 
couraged in  their  legitimate  and  true  direction, 
and  also  promoting  the  useful  arts,  manufactures, 
and  commerce  of  nations 2. 

1 The  medals  are  always  presented  on  the  10th  of  December. 

2 There  are  in  this  room  the  celebrated  copy,  by  Oggione,  of 
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SECTION  II. 

The  funds  for  defraying  all  these  charges,  and  for 
the  subordinate  departments  of  the  Academy l,  are 
defrayed  out  of  the  money  received  by  the  exhibition. 
The  students,  who  receive  such  ample  instruction 
here,  are  not  called  upon  to  pay  one  shilling  towards 
it,  although  they  may  have  continued  for  many  years 
to  attend  the  Antique  School,  the  School  of  Paint- 
ing, and  that  invaluable  source  of  improvement  to 
an  artist,  “ the  Living  Model  Academy,11  where  the 
students  who  have  won  their  way  up  to  this  emi- 
nence may  have  nature  and  truth,  so  essential  to 
painting,  constantly  before  them. 

The  effect  that  all  this  care  and  means  of  in- 
struction have  produced,  and  continue  to  produce, 
upon  the  taste  and  feelings  of  society  must  be  con- 
siderable as  regards  works  of  art,  and  even  those  of 
fancy  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Within  the  limited 

that  magnificent  picture,  “ the  Last  Supper,”  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  ; several  of  Raffael’s  Cartoons  ; the  diploma  picture  by  Sir 
T.  Lawrence  ; Satan  calling  his  legions  from  “ the  fiery  lake,”  &c. 
These  are  in  the  great  room  ; in  the  other  apartments  there  are 
also  diploma  pictures  by  many  of  the  academicians. 

1 There  is  a dinner  given  by  the  members  to  the  cabinet 
ministers,  foreign  ambassadors,  &c.  on  the  day  previous  to  open- 
ing the  exhibition,  and  another  on  its  closing.  The  latter  is  only 
attended  by  the  members  and  exhibitors,  all  of  whom  pay  for 
their  tickets. 
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period  of  sixty  years  since  the  Academy  was  firmly 
established  and  its  schools  permanently  opened,  the 
number  of  young  men  whose  minds  have  been  cul- 
tivated in  the  best  principles  of  art  in  this  insti- 
tution, is  known  to  be  above  two  thousand,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  Academy  in  their  schools,  in  getting 
up  the  exhibitions,  and  in  pensions  to  infirm  and  de- 
cayed artists  or  their  widows,  has  been  calculated 
from  the  books  at  nearly  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  not  one  shilling  of  which  has  been 
drawn  from  the  public  treasury  ; and  nearly  all  the 
eminent  artists  of  England,  who  have  reflected  lustre 
on  the  arts  by  their  talents,  have  been  brought  up 
in  this  Academy.  But  even  where  the  students  do 
not  continue  the  practice  of  the  art,  they  carry  with 
them  into  society  a knowledge  of  its  true  principles, 
which  they  diffuse  among  their  associates,  and  thus 
the  basis  of  art  is  continually  extending  and  acquir- 
ing greater  solidity  and  a more  secure  hold  upon  the 
affections  of  the  British  public.  This  desirable 
object  is  still  further  increased  by  the  splendid 
works  of  native  talent  annually  displayed  within  its 
walls.  To  produce  such  desirable  effects,  those  who 
direct  the  means  must  be  intelligent,  active,  and 
persevering.  The  task  of  educating  a nation  into  a 
just  knowledge  of  the  arts  from  a state  of  ignorance 
requires  uncommon  perseverance  and  energy ; its 
operations  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  human 
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mind,  and  the  state  of  society,  be  very  slow ; and 
yet  we  find  that  a very  great  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  public  taste  and  sentiments  within  the 
period  mentioned ; and  in  this  desirable  work  the 
persevering  exertions  of  this  establishment  have 
been  eminently  useful. 

The  Academy,  after  having  been  handsomely 
lodged  in  Somerset  house  for  above  half  a cen- 
tury, experienced  a change  of  position  in  1837. 
The  inconvenience  of  some  part  of  the  arrange- 
ments at  Somerset  house  had  long  been  a subject 
of  complaint,  and  when  the  large  space  of  ground 
to  the  northward  of  Charing  Cross  was  cleared  of 
the  old  mews,  and  other  buildings  to  form  Trafalgar 
square,  the  north  side  presented  a very  fine  site 
for  a public  building,  the  east  and  west  sides  of 
the  square  being  already  occupied  with  handsome 
architectural  edifices. 

The  late  William  Wilkins,  R.  A.  in  1828  pro- 
posed to  lord  Goderich  the  idea  of  erecting  upon 
it  a grand  structure  for  a Royal  Academy,  and 
a National  Gallery.  After  much  negotiation  the 
government  consented  to  the  project,  and  a grant 
of  56,000 1 was  voted  by  parliament,  to  carry  it 
into  effect,  Mr.  Wilkins  was  appointed  architect 

1 This  was  increased  to  74,000 1.  in  the  following  session  ; but 
that  sum  was  the  entire  amount  allowed  by  parliament  for  to 
build  suitable  edifices  for  the  arts  in  wealthy  England  ! 
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to  the  work ; and  though  terribly  straitened  for 
sufficient  funds  to  do  all  that  he  intended  in  pro- 
ducing a work  creditable  to  the  nation,  he  carried 
it  on  rapidly,  and  in  May  1837,  the  first  exhibition 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  was  opened 
in  the  new  building,  his  majesty  king  William  IV. 
being  the  first  visitor  to  these  rooms  1 : and  that 
season  they  were  visited  by  the  greatest  number  of 
persons  that  had  ever  been  known  to  attend  on  any 
similar  occasion.  The  change  of  locality  appears  to 
have  had  rather  a favourable  effect  in  this  respect, 
for  the  rooms  are  generally  crowded  every  fine 
day  during  the  exhibition.  But  it  is  a subject  of 
deep  regret  to  all  the  lovers  of  art,  that  an  op- 
portunity which  thus  presented  itself  for  the 
erection  of  an  edifice,  well  calculated  to  display 
the  architectural  talents  of  English  artists,  should 
have  been  so  completely  lost,  for  want  of  a small 
share  of  liberal  feeling  in  those  who  held  the  purse- 
strings of  the  nation,  and  who  are  blamed  for  not 
having  acted  more  justly  both  for  the  honour  of  their 
country,  and  that  of  the  architectural  profession. 

1 On  the  day  of  opening  king  William  came  in  state,  attended 
by  his  suite  ; and  on  entering  the  great  hall,  the  President, 
Sir  M.  A.  Shee,  presented  his  majesty,  as  head  of  the  Academy, 
with  the  keys  of  the  building,  which  the  monarch  took  up,  and 
graciously  returned,  with  expressions  of  great  kindness  for  the 
establishment,  and  its  president  and  members. 
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With  respect  to  the  latter  it  is  peculiarly  un- 
fortunate, because  this  building  is  taken  up  by 
foreigners  as  one  of  our  greatest  modern  efforts 
in  the  art,  and  they  do  not  fail  to  cast  their  sneers 
very  plentifully  at  our  supposed  want  of  capacity 
in  these  matters.  But  Mr.  Wilkins  did  as  much 
as  could  be  done  to  render  this  building  creditable 
to  the  nation,  and  suitable  to  the  proposed  objects, 
want  of  means  however  put  such  an  achievement 
entirely  out  of  his  power. 

We  subjoin  the  following  correct  list  of  honorary 
officers  of  the  Academy,  and  of  the  Royal  academi- 
cians ; the  latter  is  according  to  seniority.  The 
election  for  academicians  is  held  on  the  10th  of 
February,  and  for  associates,  early  in  November 
each  year. 

Chaplain,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London;  professor  of 
ancient  history,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff;  of  mo- 
dern history,  Henry  Hallam  Esq.  ; sec.  for  foreign 
correspondence,  Sir  George  Staunton,  M.P.  ; the 
professorship  of  antiquities  is  vacant  \ 

1768  George  Barret. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  1st  pres.  Sir  Wra.  Chambers,  1st  treas. 
Francis  Cotes.  George  Michael  Moser,  1st 

Joseph  Wilton,  3rd  keeper.  keeper. 

Thomas  Sandby,  prof,  archit.  Charles  Calton. 


1 Sir  Walter  Scott  was  the  last  who  held  that  office. 
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Richard  Yeo. 

Benjamin  West  1}  2nd  and  4th 
president. 

Paul  Sandby. 

John  Baker. 

John  Gwynn. 

Samuel  Wale. 

William  Tyler. 

Mason  Chamberlin. 

Francesco  Bartolozzi. 

John  Richards,  2nd  sec. 

Peter  Toms. 

Nathaniel  Hone. 

Francisco  Zuccarelli. 

Dominick  Serres. 

G.  Baptist  Cipriani. 

Richard  Wilson,  librarian. 
Edward  Penny,  1st  professor  of 
painting. 

Agostin.  Carlini,  2nd  keeper. 
Francis  Milner  Newton,  1st  sec. 
Angelica  Kauffman. 

Mary  Moser. 

F.  Hay  man. 

George  Dance,  elec.  prof,  ar- 
chitecture ; declined. 

T.  Gainsborough. 

Sir  Nathaniel  Dance. 

John  Zoffanij. 

William  Hoare. 

Edward  Burch,  lib. 

R.  Cosway. 

Joseph  Nollekens. 

James  Barry. 


William  Peters. 

John  Bacon. 

Philip  James  de  Loutherbourg. 
J.  S.  Copley. 

Edmund  Garvey. 

John  Francis  Rigaud,  librarian. 
Thomas  Banks. 

James  Wyatt,  president  one 
year  on  resignation  of  West, 
who  was  re-elected. 

Joseph  Farington. 

John  Opie,  4th  prof,  of  painting. 
James  Northcote. 

W.  Hodges. 

John  Russell. 

William  Hamilton. 

Henry  Fuseli,  3rd  and  5th  prof. 

of  painting,  4th  keeper. 

Ozias  Humphrey. 

John  Webber. 

Francis  Wheatley. 

John  Hoppner. 

Sawrey  Gilpin. 

1793. 

Robert  Smirke. 

Thomas  Stothard,  lib. 

John  Yenn,  2nd  treas. 

Sir  William  Beechey. 

Henry  Tresham. 

Sir  Francis  Bourgeois. 

Sir  Thos.  Lawrence,  4th  pres. 
R.  Westall. 

1799. 

Thomas  Daniell. 


1 Mr.  West  held  the  president’s  chair  for  one  year  when  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  resigned,  but  vacated  it  when  Sir  J.  consented 
to  return. 
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1801. 

Sir  Martin  A.  Shee,  5th  pres. 
John  Flaxman,  1st  prof,  of 
sculpture. 

1803. 

J.  M.  Wm.  Turner,  prof,  perspec. 
Sir  John  Soane,  prof,  archi- 
tecture. 

Charles  Rossi. 

1804. 

Henry  Thomson,  3rd  keeper. 
William  Owen. 

Samuel  Woodforde. 

1809. 

Henry  Howard,  3rd  sec. 
Thomas  Philips. 

Nathaniel  Marchant. 

1811. 

Sir  Augustus  Wall  Callcott. 
1813. 

Sir  David  Wilkie. 

James  Ward. 

Sir  Richard  Westmacott,  2nd 
prof,  sculpture. 

Sir  Robert  Smirke,  jun.  3rd 
trustee. 

Henry  Bone. 

Philip  Reinagle. 

William  Theed. 

George  Dawe. 

William  Redmore  Bigg. 

Sir  Henry  Raeburn. 

Edward  Bird. 

1816 

William  Mulready. 

Alfred  Edward  Chalon. 

John  Jackson. 

1818. 

Sir  Francis  Chantrey. 


1819. 

William  Hilton,  6th  keeper. 

1820. 

Abraham  Cooper. 

William  Collins,  librarian,  1840. 

1821. 

Edward  Hodges  Baily. 

1822 

Richard  Cook. 

William  Daniell. 

1823. 

Ramsay  Richard  Reinagle. 

1824. 

Sir  Jeffry  Wyatville. 

George  Jones,  7 th  keeper, 
1840. 

William  Wilkins,  prof,  archi- 
tecture. 

Charles  Robert  Leslie. 

Henry  William  Pickersgill. 
1828. 

William  Etty. 

John  Constable. 

1830. 

Charles  Lock  Eastlake. 

1831. 

Edwin  Henry  Landseer. 

1832. 

Henry  Perronet  Briggs. 

Gilbert  Stewart  Newton. 

1834. 

Clarkson  Stanfield. 

William  Allan. 

1836. 

Chas.  Robert  Cockerell,  elected 
1839  prof,  of  architecture. 
John  Gibson. 

1838. 

Thomas  Uwins. 
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Frederick  Richard  Lee. 
William  Wyon. 

1839. 

John  Peter  Deering. 

1840. 

Daniel  Maclise. 


Fred.  Will.  Witherington. 
Solomon  Alexander  Hart. 

1841. 

John  James  Chalon. 

Philip  Hardwick. 

David  Roberts. 


ASSOCIATES. 


Joseph  Gandy. 

Archer  James  Oliver. 

Samuel  Drummond. 

George  Arnald. 

William  Westall. 

George  Francis  Joseph. 
Washington  Allston. 

Francis  Danby. 

John  James  Chalon,  R.A.  elect. 
Andrew  Geddes. 


John  Prescott  Knight. 
George  Patten. 

Charles  Landseer. 

William  Charles  Ross. 

David  Roberts,  R.A.  elect. 
Richard  Westmacott. 

Philip  Hardwick,  R.A.  elect. 
Charles  Barry. 

Richard  Redgrave. 

Thomas  Webster. 


ASSOCIATE  ENGRAVERS. 


John  Landseer. 
William  Bromley. 
Richard  James  Lane. 


Charles  Turner. 
Samuel  Cousins. 
Robert  Graves. 


LIST  OF  THE  GOLD  MEDAL  STUDENTS. 

The  following  list  is  derived  from  the  best  source 
of  authority,  and  may  therefore  be  relied  on  as  cor- 
rect. The  advantages  conferred  by  this  distinction 
may  be  very  great,  if  the  pupil,  who  receives  it,  has 
good  sense  enough  to  follow  up  the  course  with 
energy,  taste,  and  judgment.  Every  three  years  the 
Academy  sends  to  Rome  a gold  medal  student ; 
alternately  a painter,  sculptor,  or  architect,  in 
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which  city  he  is  allowed  one  hundred  pounds  a 
year  during  three  years. 

The  record  runs  in  the  following  order  : 


Mauritius  Lowe 

John  Bacon 

James  Gandon 

William  Bell 

Joseph  Strutt 

Thomas  Banks 

P.  M.  Van  Gelder 

John  Yenn  ....... 

John  Keyse  Sherwin  . . . . 

Thomas  Engleheart  .... 

James  Jeffery s 

Charles  Banks 

Thomas  Whetton 

Charles  Grignion 

Henry  Webber 

John  Soane 

Charles  Reuben  Riley  . . . 

John  Hickey 

William  Moss 

George  Farrington 

John  Deare 

John  Hoppner 

Charles  Peart 

Thomas  Malton 

Thomas  Proctor 

Charles  Rossi 

George  Hadfield  

William  Artaud  

Peter  Francis  Chenu  .... 

John  Sinnell  Bond 

Henry  Singleton 

Charles  Howell 

John  Sanders  

Henry  Howard 


Historical  painting  . 1 769 

Model  of  a bas-relief  . 1769 

Composition  in  archit,  1769 
Historical  painting  . 1770 

Do.  Do.  . . . 1770 

Model  of  a bas-relief  . 1770 

Do.  Do.  . . . 1771 

Composition  in  archit.  1771 
Historical  painting  . 1772 

Model  of  has-relief  . 1772 

Historical  painting  . 1774 

Model  of  a bas-relief  1774 
Composition  in  archit.  1774 
Historical  painting  . 1776 

Model  of  a bas-relief  . 1776 

Composition  in  archit.  1776 
Historical  painting  . . 1778 

Model  of  a bas-relief  . 1778 

Composition  in  archit.  1778 
Historical  painting  . 1780 

Model  of  bas-relief  . 1780 

Historical  painting  . 1782 

Model  of  a bas-relief  . 1782 

Composition  in  archit.  1782 
Historical  painting  . 1784 

Model  of  a bas-relief  . 1784 

Composition  in  archit.  1784 
Historical  painting  . . 1786 

Model  of  a bas-relief  . 1786 

Composition  in  archit.  1786 
Historical  painting  . . 1788 

Model  of  a bas-relief  . 1788 

Composition  in  archit.  1788 
Historical  painting  . . 1790 


LIST  OF  THE  GOLD 

Charles  Taconet 

Joseph  Gandy 

George  Francis  Joseph  . . . 

Edward  Gyfford 

John  Bacon,  jun 

James  Smith 

William  Atkinson 

Richard  Smirke 

Robert  Smirke 

Francis  Stephen  Rigaud  . . . 

Thomas  Willson 

George  Dawe 

Humphrey  Hopper 

Thomas  Douglas  Guest  . . . 

William  Tollemach 

W.  C.  Lochner 

Lascelles  Hoppner 

Charles  A.  Busby 

James  Adams 

Arthur  Perigal 

Edward  H.  Baily 

Francis  Edwards 

Josephus  Kendrick  .... 

Lewis  Yulliamy  

Samuel  Joseph 

Mathew  Edward  Thomas  . . . 

William  Scoular 

Charles  Harriot  Smith  . . . 

Joseph  Severn 

Joseph  Gott 

Sydney  Smirke 

John  Graham 

Frederick  N.  Smith  .... 

Richard  Kelsey 

Francis  Yeates  Hurlstone  . . 

Robert  Ball  Hughes  .... 
Thomas  Bradberry  . . . 

John  Wood 

Joseph  Deare 
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Model  of  a bas-relief  . 

1790 

Composition  in  archit. 

1790 

Historical  painting  . . 

1792 

Composition  in  archit. 

1792 

Model  of  a bas-relief  . 

1794 

Do.  Do.  . . . 

1797 

Composition  in  archit. 

1797 

Historical  painting 

1799 

Composition  in  archit.  . 

1799 

Historical  painting  . . 

1801 

Composition  in  archit.  . 

1801 

Historical  painting  . . 

1803 

Model  of  a bas-relief  . 

1803 

Historical  painting 

1805 

Model  of  a bas-relief  . 

1805 

Composition  in  archit. 

1805 

Historical  painting 

1807 

Composition  in  archit. 

1307 

Ditto 

1809 

Historical  painting  . . 

1811 

Model  of  a bas-relief  . 

1811 

Composition  in  archit. 

1811 

Model  of  a bas-relief  . 

1813 

Architectural  design  . 

1813 

Group  in  sculpture  . . 

1815 

Design  in  architecture 

1815 

Model  of  bas-relief 

1817 

Design  in  architecture 

1817 

Historical  painting 

1819 

Group  in  sculpture  . . 

1819 

Design  in  architecture 

1819 

Historical  painting 

1821 

Group  in  sculpture 

1821 

Design  in  architecture 

1821 

Historical  painting 

1823 

Model  of  bas-relief  . . 

1823 

Design  in  architecture 

1823 

Historical  painting 

1825 

Group  in  sculpture 

1825 
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Henry  Bassett 

Samuel  Loat  

George  Smith 

James  Legrew 

William  Grellier 

Daniel  M’Clise 

Sebastian  Wyndham  Arnold 
Edward  George  Papworth  . . 

John  Davis  Paine 

W.  Denholm  Kennedy  . . . 

Henry  Timbrell  

John  Johnson 

Ebenezer  Butler  Morris  . . . 

Edward  A.  Gifford 

William  Edward  Frost  . . . 

Thomas  Earle 

Edward  Falkener 


Design  in  architecture  1825 
Architectural  design  . 1827 

Historical  painting . . 1829 

Group  in  sculpture  . 1829 

Architectural  design  . 1829 

Historical  painting  . . 1831 

Group  in  sculpture  . 1831 

Group  in  sculpture  . 1833 

Architectural  design  . 1833 

Historical  painting  . 1835 

Group  in  sculpture  . 1835 

Architectural  design  . 1835 

Historical  painting  . 1837 

Architectural  design  . 1837 

Historical  painting  . . 1839 

Group  in  sculpture  . 1839 

Architectural  design  . 1839 


SECTION  III. 

That  the  establishment  of  this  Academy,  and  the 
means  of  improvement  it  affords  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts,  have  done  essential  service  to  the 
country  is  sufficiently  evident,  and  perhaps  in  no 
way  more  successfully,  than  by  giving  numerous 
practical  proofs  of  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  anti- 
English  prejudice  which  we  have  had  occasion  to 
mention  so  often,  and  which  some  believe  is  still 
to  be  found  amongst  us.  If  the  proofs  of  such  a 
mischievous  spirit  once  existing  here,  had  not  been 
very  abundant,  we  of  course  would  not  have  thought 
of  holding  it  up  to  public  indignation ; out  of  a 
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great  many,  and  some  very  painful  incidents  bear- 
ing upon  that  question  we  select  the  two  following : 
relating  directly  to  the  point  at  issue,  these  are 
strongly  marked  with  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
monstrous  doctrine  to  which  we  have  adverted. 

In  1808,  the  university  of  Cambridge  passed  a 
resolution  to  erect  a statue  to  their  late  represen- 
tative and  chancellor,  the  right  hon.  William  Pitt. 
A very  large  sum  was  voted  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  work,  and  the  aid  of  an  able  sculptor  was 
sought  for  to  carry  the  resolution  into  effect.  Our 
readers,  with  true  English  feeling,  will  take  it  as 
granted,  that  the  directors  in  this  affair,  to  whom 
the  truly  learned  heads  of  the  university  had  con- 
fided its  management,  might  have  found  a native 
sculptor  at  that  period  who  would  have  done  ample 
justice  to  the  distinguished  subject,  and  added  to 
the  honours  of  British  art  \ No,  the  learned 
doctors  did  no  such  thing.  Their  knowledge  in 
the  fine  arts  being  most  likely  very  slender,  they 
concluded  that  no  English  sculptor  could  execute 
the  statue ; and  without  making  any  inquiry  in 
London,  they  wrote  at  once  officially  to  Canova  in 
Italy,  inviting  him  to  come  over  and  perform  this 
work.  But  these  profound  mathematicians  made 
a great  error  in  their  calculation,  Canova  was  a 


1 Banks  and  Flaxman  were  then  in  their  prime. 
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man  of  true  genius,  and  had  all  the  high  feeling 
which  is  invariably  its  attendant.  He  declined 
their  invitation  and  their  commission  in  very  polite 
terms ; but  they  felt  justly  rebuked,  when  he,  with 
a truly  noble  spirit,  saved  England  from  the  dis- 
grace of  this  most  inconsiderate  scheme,  by  assur- 
ing them,  that  they  need  not  send  to  a foreign 
nation  for  good  sculptors,  because  they  would  find, 
on  inquiry,  that  there  were  at  that  time  several  of 
their  own  countrymen  who  were  of  high  rank  in 
that  profession.  Canova  thus  saved,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  honour  of  that  great  university,  which 
her  own  sons  knew  not  how  to  sustain  in  this 
transaction  \ 

1 When  the  project  for  bringing  over  Canova  had  failed,  the 
learned  managers  of  the  business  applied  to  Flaxman,  as  Canova 
advised  them,  but  the  former  declined  to  undertake  the  statue. 
They  then  went  to  Nollekens,  a clever  sculptor,  but  inferior  to 
Flaxman.  After  much  delay,  they  prevailed  upon  him  to  do  the 
work. 

Thorwaldsen’s  conduct  on  a much  more  recent  occasion  was 
very  different  to  Canova’s.  When  the  former  was  applied  to  by 
some  of  our  anti-English  cognoscenti,  to  carve  for  them  a statue 
of  “ Byron,”  he  did  not  hesitate  one  moment  ; but  undertook,  and 
completed  the  statue  as  per  order.  That  work  has  long  since  arrived 
in  England,  and  remains  safely  packed  in  its  case  at  the  London 
Custom-house,  because  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster 
have  used  their  discretion  in  refusing  to  admit  this  memorial 
within  their  precinct,  so  that  the  vanity  and  hostile  feeling  to 
English  art,  which  would  appear  to  have  actuated  the  principal 
performers  in  this  affair,  must  have  experienced  considerable 
mortification. 
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But,  although  the  attempt  to  degrade  English 
art  was  attended  with  a complete  failure  as  to  the 
immediate  object,  yet  its  evil  consequences  did  not 
fail  to  make  their  due  appearance ; these  were  of 
course  in  proportion  to  the  elevated  character  of 
the  society  from  which  the  attempt  emanated  ; the 
learned  corporators  were  supposed  to  be  right  in 
the  step  they  had  taken,  as  their  judgment  was 
deferred  to  as  infallible  in  matters  of  book-learn- 
ing, and  of  course  they  got  credit  for  being  equally 
conversant  in  things  of  quite  an  opposite  character, 
but  with  which  they  happened  to  be  entirely  un- 
acquainted. 

We  will  not,  however,  do  these  gentlemen  the 
injustice  to  imagine  that  so  gross  an  insult  offered 
to  the  members  of  an  elegant  and  intellectual  pro- 
fession was  intentional ; the  recluse  habits  of  the 
cloister  may  very  well  account  for  it,  without  seek- 
ing as  some  have  done,  to  make  it  appear  like  an 
act  of  wanton  annoyance. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  sculptors  com- 
mitted such  a grave  mistake  as  to  send  an  invita- 
tion to  Italy  for  a Romish  cardinal  to  be  sent 
hither,  to  set  up,  for  their  better  instruction,  the 
canons  of  his  church,  what  a commotion  would 
have  rocked  the  cloisters  and  battlements  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  din  would  have  been,  in  all  probability, 
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as  great  as  any  of  those  that  have  occurred  since 
the  days  of  Alexander  the  coppersmith,  yet  as 
merely  between  the  parties  at  issue,  the  offences 
would  have  been  pretty  equal.  But  the  sculptors, 
like  men  of  peace,  of  good  taste,  and  great  forbear- 
ance, allowed  that  strange  act  to  pass  unnoticed. 
The  man  of  reflection  and  patriotic  feeling  cannot 
repress  an  involuntary  sigh  at  hearing  such  a nar- 
rative ; but  how  much  more  intensely  will  his 
manly  heart  be  agitated  when  he  is  made  acquainted 
with  one  other  instance  of  neglect,  over  which  is 
thrown  a deep  shade  of  melancholy. 

Proctor  was  a student  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Settle,  in 
Yorkshire,  a county  that  has  fully  supplied  its 
quota  of  eminent  men  in  the  arts,  as  well  as  in 
every  other  department  of  public  life.  Proctor’s 
friends  placed  him  in  the  counting-house  of  a man 
in  business;  but  his  fancy  for  delineating  human1, 
instead  of  numerical  figures,  led  to  a change,  and  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Royal  Academy,  that  he 
might  follow  the  original  direction  of  his  mind. 
At  the  usual  time  of  competing  for  the  annual 

1 One  day  a gentleman  called  on  Proctor’s  employer,  who 
happened  to  be  from  home  ; he  told  Proctor  his  name,  but  the 
latter  forgot  it,  and,  on  his  master’s  return,  he  could  not  say  who 
it  was,  but  he  drew  his  likeness  so  well  with  a pen,  that  it  was  at 
once  decided  to  have  him  instructed  in  the  arts. 
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premiums,  he  one  year  presented  a model  in  clay, 
and  a drawing  from  the  living  figure,  as  a candidate 
for  the  premium  in  both  these  classes ; and  he  ob- 
tained the  silver  medal  in  each.  The  president, 
Benjamin  West,  perceiving  the  decided  talents  of 
this  youth,  had  the  idea  conveyed  to  him,  that  he 
ought  to  compose  an  historical  subject  for  the  next 
exhibition.  Proctor  took  the  hint,  and  produced 
at  the  exhibition,  his  model  of  “ Ixion  on  the 
wheel.”  This  composition  was  highly  approved  by 
the  members  of  the  council,  and  they  ordered  it  to 
be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  library,  quite  apart 
from  the  other  models : it  excited  great  admiration, 
and  was  purchased  by  a sincere  friend  to  the  arts. 

To  the  exhibition  of  the  following  year  Proctor 
sent  a group,  “ Pirithoiis  slain  by  Cerberus this 
effort  was  still  more  admired  than  the  former  one, 
and  it  was  bought  by  the  same  true  patron  of  art 
who  possessed  his  former  essay.  This  success  na- 
turally raised  a hope  of  succeeding  in  his  profes- 
sion ; and  the  third  year,  with  expanded  powers, 
and  increased  experience,  he  conceived  a much 
bolder  flight  of  imagination ; it  was  the  Thracian 
king  “ Diomede,  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  horses.” 
In  this  arduous  undertaking  he  proved  himself  still 
more  deserving  of  the  favour  and  rewards  of  those 
who  really  love  the  arts ; and  so  far  as  expressions 
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of  admiration  went,  it  was  far  more  successful  than 
either  of  his  previous  efforts.  The  best  judges 
gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  it  approached  in 
grandeur  of  thought  the  power  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  even  the  Phidiac  period  of  Greek  design. 
But  this  noble  emanation  of  high  native  talent 
could  not  find  a purchaser.  To  the  thousands 
of  affluent  and  academically  educated  persons  who 
visited  the  exhibition,  brought  up,  as  they  must 
have  been,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  sound  principles 
of  good  taste,  and  probably  imbued  with  a strong 
feeling  against  British  talent,  this  classic  composi- 
tion was  quite  above  their  comprehension.  At  the 
close  of  the  exhibition,  the  work  was  carried  back 
to  the  study  of  the  sculptor,  who,  having  exhausted 
all  his  little  means  of  support  upon  this  “ forlorn 
hope,*”  and  being  stung  to  the  heart  by  this  severe 
disappointment,  at  once,  with  his  own  hands,  broke 
to  pieces  this  fine  composition. 

From  that  period  Proctor  disappeared;  he 
shunned  society  ; he  might  have  braved  starvation, 
but  he  could  not  brook  disgrace,  and  the  heartless 
sneers  of  his  more  favoured,  though  less  deserving 
contemporaries. 

Benjamin  West,  then  the  venerable  president  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  had  early  seen  the  dawn  of 
genius  rising  in  this  young  sculptor’s  mind,  and  in 
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consequence  treated  him  with  marked  kindness,  and 
often  had  him  at  his  house  and  table ; but  to  this 
hospitable  mansion  Proctor  went  no  more.  The 
president  at  length  set  on  foot  inquiries  concerning 
him.  After  some  time,  it  was  ascertained  that  he 
had  lately  been  observed  very  meanly  dressed,  and 
apparently  labouring  under  great  mental  depres- 
sion. Further  researches  discovered,  that  imme- 
diately after  the  unexpected  neglect  of  his  last 
work,  he  had  lost  his  accustomed  energy,  and 
seemed  to  have  abandoned  himself  to  a state  of 
inactivity  ; he  had  neither  a shed  nor  materials  to 
carry  on  his  beloved  profession.  Still  more,  they 
found  that  he  had  taken  up  his  lodging,  at  sixpence 
a night,  in  a garret  by  Clare  market,  and  that  his 
only  food  for  some  time  past,  had  been  coarse  sea 
biscuits,  diluted  with  water  from  the  cistern. 

The  president  of  the  Royal  Academy  was  so 
deeply  affected  by  these  discoveries,  that  he  de- 
cided at  once  as  to  what  should  be  done.  In  a 
few  days  after,  at  a meeting  of  the  council,  he 
stated  the  case  to  them,  and  upon  that  grounded 
a motion,  that  Proctor  should  be  sent  to  Italy  with 
the  Academy  pension,  and  that  fifty  pounds  should 
be  allowed  him  to  make  the  usual  preparations  for 
his  journey.  This  motion  passed  without  a dissen- 
tient voice  ; and  the  next  day  Proctor  was  invited 
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to  dine  with  the  president,  who,  after  dinner,  in- 
formed him  of  what  the  Academy  had  done.  He 
heard  it  with  great  emotion,  and  when  sufficiently 
composed,  he  agreed  to  the  arrangements  proposed, 
which  fixed  the  day  of  his  departure,  in  company 
with  the  president’s  son.  All  seemed  now  to  wear 
the  livery  of  hope  and  promise,  and  full  of  grateful 
feelings  the  young  student  took  his  leave. 

“ The  wretch  now  hopes  his  woes  will  end  ; 

When  death,  whom  he  had  deemed  his  friend, 

Appears  to  his  astonished  eyes. 

And  seems  to  rob  him  of  his  prize. 

To-morrow  would  have  given  him  all, 

Repair’d  his  loss,  retriev’d  his  fall  ; 

To-morrow  would  have  been  the  first 
Of  days  no  more  deplor’d  or  curst  : 

But  bright,  and  long,  and  beck’ning  years. 

Seen  dazzling  through  the  mist  of  tears, 

Guerdon  of  many  a painful  hour  ; 

To-morrow  would  have  given  him  pow’r, 

To  soar,  adorn,  to  smile,  to  save, — 

And  must  it  dawn  upon  his  grave  ?” 

In  little  more  than  a week  after  the  interview  at 
the  president’s,  a friend  of  Proctor’s  came  to  Mr. 
West’s  house.  He  was  at  once  admitted  to  the 
studio  ; his  countenance  expressed  sorrow,  and  tears 
betrayed  his  emotion.  The  story  was  short  and 
mournful.  Famine  had  grasped  the  high-minded 
youth,  who  was  his  friend,  too  strongly  for  human 
aid.  His  constitution,  undermined  by  want  and 
vexation,  was  unable  to  bear  the  revulsion  that  had 
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taken  place  in  his  feelings,  which,  in  his  exhausted 
state,  caused  such  incessant  agitation  in  his  once 
powerful  mind,  that  it  overwhelmed  the  now  feeble 
frame,  and  this  victim  to  anti-national  prejudices 
had  breathed  his  last  on  that  very  morning. 

In  the  two  instances  now  cited,  that  unjust  pre- 
judice displays  itself  in  all  its  genuine  deformity : 
Canova  was,  it  seems,  to  be  caressed  by  every  mode 
of  enticement  to  come  from  Italy,  and  Flaxman 
insulted  at  the  same  time : whilst  Proctor,  with 
probably  equal  genius,  was  to  perish  of  want  in  his 
native  country,  and  that  country  England. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


(GEORGE  III.  CONTINUED.) 

SECTION  I. 

The  Royal  British  Institution,  Pall-mall,  is,  next 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  the  most  important,  and 
most  serviceable  establishment  for  the  promotion  of 
British  art,  and  the  encouragement  of  British  talent, 
that  has  yet  arisen  in  England ; and  laying  aside 
for  one  moment  the  abundant  practical  good  which 
it  does  to  the  arts,  its  very  form,  constitution,  and 
existence  are  pleasing  and  decisive  evidences  of 
the  patriotic  spirit  which  has  displaced,  in  a very 
considerable  degree,  the  anti- English  prejudice, 
which  had  for  so  many  centuries  retarded  the 
march  of  British  genius  in  the  arts,  and  had  at 
length  nearly  succeeded  in  extinguishing  it  alto- 
gether. 

The  good  spirit  and  feeling  towards  native  art, 
which  had  been  awakened  by  Reynolds,  Barry, 
Hogarth,  Gainsborough,  Wilson,  &c.,  had  been 
making  slow  and  noiseless  though  certain  progress 
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among  the  higher  and  better  informed  classes  of 
society,  who  began  to  take  the  liberty  of  thinking 
for  themselves.  The  revolutionary  war,  by  putting 
a stop  to  the  grand  tour , left  them  to  the  direction 
of  their  own  natural  good  sense  ; and  no  longer 
exposed  to  the  insidious  advice  and  intrigues  of 
foreign  charlatans,  the  noble  and  wealthy  of  the 
land  conceived  a plan  well  worthy  of  their  exalted 
station  and  intelligence,  by  which  the  artists  of  the 
united  kingdom  should  be  enabled  to  bring  their 
works  before  the  public,  in  a similar  manner  to 
that  of  the  Royal  Academy,  with  this  marked 
difference,  namely,  that  only  works  of  an  historical 
and  poetical  character,  landscapes,  &c.  should  be 
admitted,  excluding  from  it  all  mere  portraiture. 

This  exhibition 1 always  opens  in  the  first  or 
second  week  of  February,  and  so  continues  until  the 
week  after  that  at  the  Royal  Academy  commences. 
An  exhibition  of  works  by  the  old  masters  is 
opened  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  carried  on 
until  the  end  of  August.  This  is  an  instructive 
as  well  as  a very  interesting  exhibition.  The  whole 
of  the  works,  and  most  of  them  are  extremely  valu- 
able, are  kindly  contributed  by  the  governors  and 

1 This  is  now  known  as  the  spring  exhibition.  The  exhibition 
of  old  pictures,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  summer,  was  not  at 
first  contemplated. 
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directors,  from  their  fine  galleries  and  collections ; 
and  when  this  exhibition  is  closed,  several  of  the 
best  pictures  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  rooms 
during  the  entire  months  of  September  and  October, 
to  give  a number  of  artists,  who  are  specially  ad- 
mitted, an  opportunity  of  copying  these  works  to 
improve  themselves  in  the  art,  and  many  very  good 
copies  are  annually  made  by  them. 

In  the  spring  exhibition,  the  works  being  all 
new,  are  allowed  to  be  sold  by  a private  sale,  which 
is  transacted  between  the  parties  by  the  keeper  of 
the  gallery : the  number  sold  is  about  eighty,  out 
of  an  average  of  470,  the  pictures  exhibited.  Some 
fancy  groups,  and  single  figures  in  sculpture,  are 
also  placed  here.  The  surplus  admission  money, 
after  paying  the  expenses  of  the  establishment, 
is  funded,  still  further  to  benefit  the  arts,  by 
the  purchase  of  modern  pictures,  and  by  giving 
premiums,  sometimes  of  a large  amount,  but 
always  respectable,  as  may  be  seen  further  on, 
and  which  call  into  exertion  at  times  considerable 
talents. 

Thus  we  must  perceive  that  the  constitution  of 
this  society  is  framed  entirely  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  forth  the  mature  or  youthful  talents  of  the 
country  in  the  arts,  and  affording  encouragement 
to  the  professors  to  devote  themselves  diligently  to 
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their  studies;  and  for  the  latter  purpose,  the  oppor- 
tunities it  affords  them  to  copy  the  various  styles 
of  the  fine  works  from  the  foreign  schools,  must  be, 
when  carried  on  with  judgment,  of  very  great  ser- 
vice in  forming  the  mind  to  the  right  principles  of 
their  profession,  and  assisting  the  hand  and  eye  to 
attain  that  feeling  for  colour  and  for  accuracy  of 
form  which  are  so  very  essential  in  their  practice. 

This  royal  and  truly  patriotic  institution  was  not 
the  offspring  of  any  sudden  or  inconsiderate  feelings 
in  favour  of  art.  The  liberal  spirit  that  led  to  its 
formation  had  been  for  some  years  in  active  though 
unseen  operation  among  the  influential  classes,  to 
whom  it  owes  its  existence;  but  the  first  public 
movement  which  took  place  in  its  behalf  was  in 
February,  1805,  when  a few  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  held  preparatory  meetings  at  the  Thatched- 
house  tavern,  St.  J ames’s  street,  and,  after  ample 
deliberation,  decided  upon  convening  a public 
meeting  of  the  friends  of  art ; on  the  9th  of  May, 
following,  their  advertisement  for  that  purpose  was 
published : this  meeting  took  place  on  the  30th  of 
the  same  month,  and  after  considerable  discussion, 
and  some  opposition,  the  principle  was  recognised 
by  a large  majority;  they  then  adjourned  until  the 
4th  of  June,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  a 
select  committee  to  conduct  the  business,  and  to 
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make  inquiries  after  a proper  situation  for  the  pro- 
posed exhibition,  and  to  make  their  report  to  the 
adjourned  meeting.  On  the  11th  of  June  this 
meeting  took  place,  when  it  was  further  resolved, 
“that  the  select  committee  should  be  authorized 
to  purchase,  hire,  or  engage  a proper  place  for  the 
exhibition, 1,1  and  another  day  was  appointed  for  a 
general  meeting,  to  receive  a report  as  to  the  pro- 
per locality  for  the  institution : this  important  ob- 
ject was  confided  solely  to  the  earl  of  Dartmouth. 

The  committee,  it  appears,  did  not  pause  upon 
their  work ; for  on  the  3rd  of  July,  Sir  Thomas 
Bernard  reported,  that  he  had  agreed  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Shakspeare  gallery,  in  Pall-mall,  for 
4500^. ; it  was  held  for  the  remainder  of  a term,  of 
which  sixty-two  years  were  then  unexpired,  the 
ground-rent  being  125£.  per  annum;  and  that  he 
had  paid  a deposit  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  pur- 
chase-money, the  remainder  to  be  made  good  by  the 
21st  of  the  same  month. 

This  promptitude  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
was  met  with  equal  alacrity  on  the  part  of  the  ge- 
neral meeting.  Sir  T.  Bernard's  report  was  received, 
and  he  was  requested  to  employ  a legal  gentleman 
to  examine  the  title ; he  was  also  empowered,  on 
finding  all  things  satisfactory,  to  complete  the 
purchase. 
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A general  meeting  was  convened  for  the  15th,  to 
receive  the  report  relative  to  the  purchase,  and  to 
consider  of  the  mode  to  be  adopted  for  fitting  up 
the  gallery ; and  on  this  subject  Sir  T.  Bernard  and 
Mr.  T.  Hope  were  appointed  to  prepare  a report. 

On  the  15th,  Sir  T.  Bernard  and  Mr.  Hope, 
brought  in  several  drawings  of  plans  for  fitting  up 
the  gallery  for  exhibition.  The  purchase  made  by 
their  committee  was  approved  and  confirmed  by  the 
general  meeting,  and  the  committee  of  directors 
were  requested  to  proceed  without  delay  in  fitting  up 
the  gallery  \ so  as  that  it  might  be  opened  for  ex- 
hibition in  the  ensuing  month  of  November.  That, 
however,  appears  not  to  have  been  practicable,  for 
the  workmen’s  exertions  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
wishes  of  the  subscribers,  neither  could  the  artists 
get  their  works  ready  within  the  period  specified. 
Thus,  in  less  than  six  weeks  from  their  public  com- 
mencement, the  committee  had,  by  great  diligence, 
completely  established  the  new  institution  in  a 

1 The  want  of  an  institution  of  this  patriotic  character  had 
been  gradually  forcing  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  influential 
classes,  and  discussions  were  often  held  upon  the  subject.  At 
last,  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  who  was  an  ardent  and  sincere  friend 
of  the  arts,  having  consulted  Mr.  (now  Sir)  M.  A.  Shee,  P.R.  A., 
and,  after  a long  and  interesting  correspondence  with  that  dis- 
tinguished artist  and  man  of  letters,  finding  their  views  entirely 
coincided  as  to  the  principle,  he  proposed  the  measure,  as  we 
have  already  stated. 
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public  edifice,  contiguous  to  St.  J ames’s  palace,  and 
in  an  excellent  situation.  On  the  18th  day  of 
January,  1806,  the  first  exhibition  of  this  institu- 
tion was  opened  to  the  public. 

The  directors  very  wisely  confined  their  views 
to  the  establishment  of  a gallery  for  annual  ex- 
hibitions and  the  sale  of  pictures  as  their  prin- 
cipal object,  being  desirous  to  give  employment 
to  the  artists  who,  for  some  time  past,  had  expe- 
rienced but  slender  encouragement.  They  did  not 
contemplate  opening  a school  of  instruction,  to 
increase  the  number  of  professors,  when  they  saw 
clearly  that,  except  a few  fashionable  artists,  the 
great  majority  were  but  sparingly  employed.  The 
directors  also  explained  in  the  most  clear  and  sa- 
tisfactory manner  their  anxiety  to  promote  the  good 
effects  of  the  Royal  Academy  exhibitions  ; and,  to 
show  their  desire  for  reciprocal  confidence  and  the 
preservation  of  harmony,  they  passed  a law  to  the 
following  effect : “ that  the  British  Institution  being 
intended  to  promote  the  extension  and  increase  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  Royal  Academy,  founded  by 
king  George  III.,  and  by  no  means  to  interfere 
with  it  in  any  respect,  a favourable  attention  would 
be  paid  to  such  pictures  as  have  been  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy .”  This  paper  also  states,  that 
the  British  Institution  exhibition  of  new  works  will 
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terminate  regularly  on  the  opening  of  that  at  the 
Royal  Academy 1 ; in  short,  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  prevent  its  interfering  unfavourably  with 
the  elevated  character  and  objects  of  the  latter 
establishment. 

And  yet  it  is  scarcely  credible,  that  with  the 
royal  patronage,  and  the  rank,  fortune,  education, 
and  influence  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
were  its  directors  and  managers,  so  disheartening 
were  the  prospects  opposed  to  its  formation,  and  the 
prejudice  against  English  art,  that  the  managing 
committee  deemed  it  advisable  to  recommend  two 
financial  propositions  to  the  consideration  of  the 
body  of  directors  and  governors.  These,  after 
stating  that  the  fund  “should  be  derived  from 
benefactions  and  subscriptions,”  continue,  “ and 
from  small  fees  on  the  reception  of  pictures,  the  fee 
to  have  a reference  to  the  size  of  the  picture,  or 
piece  of  sculpture,  and  not  to  its  merit,  and  to  com- 
missions on  the  sale  of  these  works : this  commis- 
sion on  sales  to  be  one  shilling  in  the  pound  ;”  also, 
that  “ the  articles  sold  should  not  be  delivered  until 
paid  for.”  These  extracts  are  given  as  the  best 

1 Some  years  afterwards  (1813),  the  exhibition  of  the  old 
masters’  works  was  opened  by  this  institution  during  the  summer 
months  ; but  this,  of  course,  cannot  interfere  with  that  of  the 
Royal  Academy. 
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evidence  to  show  the  very  precarious  nature  of  the 
speculation,  the  success  of  which  appeared  then  to 
be  very  uncertain ; but  as  the  only  object  of  the 
directors  was  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  arts, 
and  enlarge  the  very  scanty  circle  of  patronage, 
they  therefore  wisely  adopted  those  propositions,  in 
the  first  instance,  which  they  never  would  have 
done,  had  they  reason  to  feel  confident  in  extensive 
public  support. 

It  is  very  pleasing,  however,  to  record,  for  the 
honour  of  the  country,  that  these  unpleasant  an- 
ticipations were  not  realized;  for  at  the  meeting  on 
the  king’s  birthday,  4th  of  June,  1805,  the  names 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  subscribers  were  put 
down,  comprising  one  duke,  five  marquesses,  four- 
teen earls,  two  viscounts,  nine  lords,  two  bishops, 
four  ladies,  seven  baronets,  twenty-two  members  of 
parliament,  five  clergymen,  and  above  fifty  private 
gentlemen,  bankers,  and  merchants. 

Of  this  number  fifty-six,  including  the  four 
ladies,  became  subscribers  at  one  hundred  guineas 
each.  Thirty-five  as  subscribers  at  fifty  guineas 
each,  and  eleven  at  ten  guineas  each  ; the  others 
at  five,  three,  or  one  guinea  each ; the  latter 
three  classes  entering  themselves  as  “ annual  sub- 
scribers the  gross  sum  subscribed  on  that  occa- 
sion was  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
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nine  pounds.  A sum  that  so  greatly  exceeded 
their  expectations,  that  at  a meeting  held  shortly 
afterwards,  and  before  the  rules  above  mentioned 
could  come  into  operation,  they  were  totally  re- 
scinded. 

Such  being  the  aim  and  objects  of  the  gener- 
ous and  disinterested  founders  and  supporters  of 
this  institution,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add, 
that  its  action  was  to  be  upon  “ a great  and  gene- 
ral scale,”  and  “a  very  extensive  basis,  for  the 
promotion  of  the  arts  in  the  United  Kingdom 
as  a principal  means  of  promoting  and  maintain- 
ing the  improvements  in  our  manufactures,  and 
superiority  in  our  commercial  pursuits,  which  would 
not  be  maintainable  much  longer  unless  England 
could  display  a pre-eminent  character  in  the  fine 
arts. 

To  show  what  the  beneficial  acts  of  this  institu- 
tion have  been,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  a 
minute  detail  of  all  the  particular  instances  ; those 
that  are  of  most  consequence  in  support  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  was  based,  will  at  least  show 
the  spirit  by  which  the  members  were  actuated. 

The  sum  paid  for  the  purchase  of  their  exhibi- 
tion gallery  has  already  been  stated ; its  mere 
rent  charge,  up  to  this  time  (1841)  amounts  to 
4375/.,  besides  a large  sum  for  repairs  and  taxes, 
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for  the  salaries  to  the  secretary,  keeper,  and  at- 
tendants, their  printed  catalogues,  &c.  &c.  They 
have  given  several  premiums  of  three  hundred,  two 
hundred,  and  one  hundred  guineas.  In  1816,  they 
allotted  one  thousand  guineas,  to  be  bestowed  in 
premiums  for  historical  subjects,  illustrative  of 
British  victories  in  the  late  war.  For  Hilton’s 
Magdalen  washing  the  feet  of  Christ,  five  hundred 
and  fifty  guineas ; for  the  same  artist’s  picture  of 
“ Christ  crowned  with  thorns,”  (1825),  one  thou- 
sand guineas.  For  Benjamin  West’s  picture  (in 
1811),  of  “ Christ  healing  the  sick”  three  thousand 
guineas,  and  eighteen  hundred  guineas  to  Charles 
Heath  for  engraving  a print  from  this  work. 

The  directors  also  paid  one  thousand  and  fifty 
guineas  for  a landscape  by  Gainsborough,  which 
he  originally  sold  for  twenty  guineas.  For  Rey- 
nolds’ picture  of  the  Holy  Family,  which  he  painted 
for  five  hundred  pounds,  they  gave  nineteen  hun- 
dred guineas.  This  is  a tolerable  proof  that 
British  works  of  real  merit  rise  considerably  in 
value,  and  the  acts  of  the  British  Institution 
appear  to  support  that  natural  tendency.  The 
two  last  named  works  have  since  been  munificently 
given  to  the  National  Gallery,  where  they  form 
points  of  considerable  attraction.  In  the  same  col- 
lection are  two  other  fine  works  of  the  Italian 
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school,  also  presented  by  the  British  Institution. 
These  are,  the  well  known  Paulo  V eronese,  and  the 
Parmegiano  ; the  first  cost  the  society  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  the  second  three  thousand  five 
hundred  guineas  (1824).  These  are  a few  of  the 
beneficial  acts  recorded  of  this  patriotic  association, 
as  regards  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  confided  to 
its  management.  The  number  and  value  of  the  pre- 
miums also  receive  considerable  attention.  When 
it  is  intended  to  bestow  prizes  for  compositions  on 
specified  subjects,  ample  notice  is  given  to  that 
effect,  in  the  early  part  of  the  preceding  year ; 
this  allows  the  competitors  eight  or  ten  months 
to  prepare  their  subjects  for  the  spring  exhibi- 
tion, when  the  decision  is  made,  and  the  successful 
candidates  declared.  Of  these  prizes  we  shall  sub- 
join a list  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

There  are  two  evening  exhibitions  given  in  the 
gallery,  on  the  two  last  Mondays  of  the  spring  ex- 
hibition ; for  these,  each  exhibitor  is  allowed  a 
ticket  for  himself  and  two  friends.  During  the 
summer  exhibition  there  are  six  Monday  evening 
exhibitions ; these  are  only  accessible  to  governors 
and  directors,  who  may  favour  their  friends  with 
the  number  of  tickets  they  are  by  their  subscrip- 
tion entitled  to  hold.  On  these  occasions  the 
rooms  are  brilliantly  lighted  up,  and  crowded  with 
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the  best  company ; and  the  splendid  dresses  of  the 
ladies,  combined  with  the  rich  hues  of  the  pictures, 
produce  a very  brilliant  and  charming  effect.  Here 
the  Madonnas  and  Magdalens  of  centuries  past 
stand  in  competition  with  living  female  beauty,  of 
which  there  is  no  deficiency  in  these  re-unions  of 
art  and  nature,  which  have  a genial  influence  in 
extending  the  boundaries  of  art  among  the  most 
influential  circles  of  society. 

Another  mode  contrived  by  the  governors  and 
directors  for  extending  and  promoting  the  interests 
of  art,  was  the  plan  of  opening  an  exhibition  of 
works  painted  exclusively  by  artists  of  the  British 
school.  The  first  of  these  was  a commemoration 
of  Reynolds,  in  1813,  when  the  gallery  was  entirely 
furnished  with  works  by  the  father  of  British  art. 
This  just  and  suitable  appropriation  of  the  British 
Gallery  was  first  mentioned  at  the  anniversary  din- 
ner, held  in  the  Royal  Academy  in  181 1,  by  a dis- 
tinguished lover  of  the  arts.  The  idea  met  with 
the  warmest  approbation  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
who  was  present,  and  most  graciously  offered,  as  a 
part  of  the  proposed  exhibition,  the  valuable  works 
of  that  master  in  his  royal  highness's  possession. 
This  at  once  gave  a high  tone  to  the  project, 
and  the  best  specimens  of  Reynolds’  works  were 
offered  in  every  direction.  The  collection,  of  course, 
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though  select,  was  large,  and  displayed  several  of  the 
president’s  finest  examples.  Among  them,  were  the 
fine  portrait  of  George  III.  belonging  to  the  Koval 
Academy ; Mrs.  Siddons,  as  the  Tragic  Muse ; 
Cardinal  Beaufort;  Death  of  Dido;  Count  Ugolino 
and  children,  &c.  ; Garrick  between  Tragedy  and 
Comedy ; the  infant  Jupiter  ; Puck,  from  the 
“ Midsummer  Night’s  Dream” ; Snake  in  the  Grass, 
with  many  other  splendid  works.  From  which  it 
may  be  inferred,  as  well  as  from  the  good  feeling 
displayed  on  this  occasion,  that  the  collection  af- 
forded a highly  intellectual  banquet  to  the  lovers  of 
English  art,  none  of  whom  could  previously  have 
formed  a correct  idea  of  the  powers  which  Reynolds 
could  display,  not  only  in  portraiture,  but  in  his- 
torical composition,  combined  with  colour  and  effect. 
This  was  the  first  public  exhibition  of  the  works 
of  any  individual  British  artist,  and  it  still  further 
assisted  to  demolish  that  absurd  and  unnatural 
prejudice  against  English  intellect,  which  was  now 
fast  falling  into  ridicule  and  contempt  with  the 
rational  and  well-informed  portion  of  society. 

This  plan  of  exhibiting  the  best  works  of  artists, 
who  lived  in  the  early  time  of  the  British  school,  was 
found  to  operate  so  favourably  on  the  public  mind, 
and  it  harmonized  so  well  with  the  objects  of  the 
institution,  that  it  was  carried  on  in  the  following 
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year  (1814),  by  exhibiting  the  works  of  Hogarth, 
Wilson,  Gainsborough,  and  Zoffani.  This  also  ex- 
cited considerable  interest,  as  did  that  of  1817, 
which  was  entirely  composed  of  works  painted  by 
deceased  British  artists.  In  the  intermediate  years 
(1815  and  1816)  the  summer  exhibitions  were  se- 
lected, first,  from  the  works  of  Rubens,  Rembrandt, 
and  Yandyck,  and  other  distinguished  artists  of 
the  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools ; the  second,  from 
those  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  schools.  In  1818, 
and  the  following  year,  the  selections  were  mis- 
cellaneous, but  entirely  from  the  continental  schools. 
In  1820,  the  summer  exhibition  was  composed  of 
the  portraits  of  distinguished  characters  in  English 
history,  who  were  remarkable  in  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  literature. 

In  1821  and  1822,  were  given  selections  from  the 
old  masters. 

In  1823,  from  the  same  schools,  with  selections 
from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Amongst  them  were 
some  of  his  finest  portraits  and  historical  and  fancy 
compositions.  On  this  occasion,  there  was  a selec- 
tion of  sixty-four  works  by  Reynolds,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  by  the  old  masters. 
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In  1807  the  first  premiums  were  given,  and  were 
repeated  in  1809,  10,  and  11  : in  1811,  notice  of 
premiums  intended  to  be  given  by  the  institution 
to  “ the  best  works  in  the  spring  exhibition’ 
was  advertised  in  the  catalogue  for  that  year. 
The  first  premium  was  to  consist  of  three  hun- 
dred guineas  for  the  best  picture  in  historical  or 
poetical  composition  ; for  the  second  (same  class  of 
art),  two  hundred  guineas  ; the  third,  one  hundred 
guineas1 : all  to  be  executed  by  British  artists2. 

In  1812,  three  prizes  were  advertised  to  be  given 
in  the  same  class  as  the  last,  and  of  the  same  value. 
A fourth  of  one  hundred  guineas  was  added  for  the 
best  specimen  of  landscape  painting. 

In  1813  there  was  a prize  competition,  and  in 
1814  three  premiums  were  offered:  one  of  three 
hundred  guineas,  for  the  best  work  in  the  class 


1 To  be  bestowed  only  on  artists  of,  or  residents  in,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  works  to  be  painted  within  the  current  year. 
The  committee  also  retained  the  power  of  withholding  the  pre- 
miums, if  sufficient  merit  was  not  shown  in  the  pictures. 

2 The  late  W.  Hilton,  R.  A.  was  awarded  prizes  in  1810  and 
1811,  for  his  picture  of  Mary  Magdalen  washing  the  feet  of 
Christ.  This  distinguished  artist  had  been  exhibiting  his  works 
for  twelve  years  previously,  without  having  sold  one  picture  to 
any  person  of  rank  or  influence. 
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above  stated,  and  two  hundred  guineas  for  the  next 
in  merit,  and  one  hundred  guineas  for  the  best 
landscape.  The  premiums  continued  until  1826. 

In  1824  the  summer  exhibition  was  composed  of 
contributions  from  the  English  and  four  continental 
schools.  On  this  occasion  that  fine  picture  “ the 
Vision  of  St.  Jerome,'”  by  Parmegiano,  was  ex- 
hibited. The  British  Institution  had  just  then 
purchased  and  presented  it  to  the  National  Gal- 
lery. 

In  the  spring  of  1825  the  exhibition  comprised 
four  hundred  and  five  paintings  and  nine  sculptured 
works.  This  year  the  institution  purchased  Mr. 
Hilton's  (R.  A.)  picture  of  “ Christ  crowned  with 
thorns”. 

The  summer  exhibition  of  1825  was  composed  of 
the  new  masters'  works,  being  “ a collection  of  the 
paintings  by  living  British  artists,  who  stood  de- 
servedly high  in  public  estimation,  which  having 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  friends  and  en- 
couragers  of  art,  have  by  their  kindness  been  con- 
tributed for  this  excellent  purpose.”  This  collection 
was  very  much  admired.  It  contained  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  pictures,  and  want  of  room  prevented 
the  reception  of  many  others  equally  valuable. 

In  1826  the  collection  of  king  George  the  fourth 
was  graciously  sent  for  exhibition  to  this  gallery- 
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His  majesty  manifested  a great  desire  to  promote 
the  arts,  by  confiding  the  whole  of  this  valuable 
private  property  to  the  care  of  the  governors  and 
directors.  It  was  composed  chiefly  of  the  works  of 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools,  many  of  these 
were  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy,  force,  and  har- 
mony of  colouring,  as  well  as  of  the  truth  of  cha- 
racter and  admirable  expression.  Some  pictures  by 
Sir  J.  Reynolds  were  amongst  them ; and,  as  the 
directors1  preface  properly  stated,  “ the  lovers  of 
British  art  will  observe,  with  feelings  of  pride,  that 
the  pictures  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  the  present 
exhibition,  are  such  as  fully  justify  the  eminent  sta- 
tion in  which  he  is  placed  among  the  professors  of 
the  art  of  painting.  These  pictures  are  among  the 
most  brilliant  from  his  pencil ; they  attest  the  extent 
and  variety  of  his  powers,  and  prove  that  there  are 
few  indeed  of  his  predecessors  to  whom  he  can  be 
considered  an  inferior  artist.”  The  justness  of  these 
observations  was  assented  to  by  those  who  were 
best  capable  of  appreciating  them.  The  number  of 
pictures  was  one  hundred  and  forty-five. 

In  1827  the  directors  were  obliged  to  decline  the 
reception  of  several  pictures  of  considerable  merit 
for  the  spring  exhibition,  a greater  number  than 
usual  having  been  sent  to  the  gallery  ; and  the  com- 
mittee of  directors  properly  preferred  those  which 
had  not  previously  been  exhibited.  The  number  of 
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pictures  was  four  hundred  and  sixty-five ; in  sculp- 
ture were  twelve  subjects. 

In  the  summer  exhibition  the  pictures  of  his  ma- 
jesty George  the  fourth  were  re-exhibited  by  his 
most  gracious  permission,  because  a great  number 
of  persons  had  not  been  able  to  have  the  gratifica- 
tion of  seeing  them  before.  To  give  further  interest 
to  the  selection,  the  king  directed  that  several  ad- 
ditions should  be  made  to  it.  These  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  works  of  British  artists.  The  whole 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  pictures. 

In  1828  the  spring  exhibition  contained  five 
hundred  and  twelve  paintings,  and  eight  sculpture 
compositions. 

The  same  season,  the  summer  exhibition  was 
composed  of  selections  from  the  works  of  the  Italian, 
Spanish,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  masters,  with  which 
the  proprietors  had  favoured  the  institution.  Their 
number  was  one  hundred  and  ninety. 

In  1829  the  spring  exhibition  contained  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  pictures,  and  ten  pieces  of 
sculpture. 

The  summer  exhibition,  besides  a collection  of 
works  from  the  schools  last  mentioned,  had  also 
selections  from  the  English  masters.  The  entire 
comprised  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  pictures. 

In  1830  the  spring  exhibition  contained  five  hun- 
dred and  six  paintings,  and  five  works  of  sculpture. 
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The  summer  exhibition  of  this  year  was  remark- 
able for  being  composed  exclusively  of  the  works 
painted  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  The 
entire  of  those  in  the  north  room  were  the  pictures 
painted  for  the  Waterloo  gallery,  Windsor,  by  order 
of  king  George  IV.,  who,  some  months  previously, 
had  given  his  sanction  for  that  purpose.  These 
were  twenty-one  in  number,  all  whole  lengths  of  the 
allied  sovereigns,  the  pope,  and  their  principal  ge- 
nerals and  ministers  of  state.  This  room  certainly 
had  a most  splendid  effect,  not  only  as  regarded  the 
quality  and  achievements  of  the  great  personages 
represented,  but  also  for  the  superior  manner  in 
which  the  principal  works  were  executed.  Seventy 
other  portraits  by  the  same  master  adorned  the 
other  rooms,  and  the  whole  together  formed  a rich 
treat,  and  was  a gratifying  circumstance  to  the 
lovers  of  British  art. 

The  spring  exhibition  of  1831  contained  five 
hundred  and  fifty  pictures,  and  eleven  models  in 
sculpture. 

The  summer  collection  was  made  up  from  the 
four  principal  continental  schools,  and  selections 
from  the  English  masters;  the  number  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy- two. 

1832. — The  spring  exhibition  of  modern  pictures 
contained  five  hundred  and  eighty-four  paintings, 
and  fourteen  compositions  in  sculpture. 
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The  summer  exhibition  was  composed  from  the 
five  principal  schools,  including  our  own ; the  num- 
ber of  works  one  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

The  spring  exhibition  of  1833  contained  five 
hundred  and  forty-two  pictures,  and  eleven  models 
and  works  in  marble. 

The  summer  collection  presented  quite  a new 
and  highly  interesting  feature  in  the  series  of  expo- 
sitions; this  was  the  selection  of  the  works  by 
Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Benjamin  West,  Esq.,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  the  successive  presidents  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  In  the  north  room  were  fifty 
paintings  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  middle 
room  contained  forty-three  by  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence, and  the  south  room  was  adorned  by  fifty- 
one  pictures  by  Benjamin  West.  There  was  a great 
deal  of  interest  excited  by  this  collection,  and  it 
was  the  subject  of  universal  admiration. 

The  spring  collection  of  1834  had  five  hundred 
and  fifty-five  paintings,  and  fourteen  works  of  sculp- 
ture in  marble.  One  of  the  latter  was  a very  charm- 
ing group  of  Zephyr  us  and  Aurora,  by  Charles 
Rossi,  R.A.  Another  was  a statue  of  Narcissus, 
designed  in  a fine  classical  taste,  by  R.  Westma- 
cott,  jun.  Esq.  A. R.A. 

The  summer  exhibition  of  old  pictures  was  a 
variation  from  all  that  had  preceded  it.  Three 
fine  collections  gave  their  riches  for  this  occasion, 
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namely,  from  the  gallery  of  his  majesty  William 
IY.  the  south  room  was  richly  adorned  with  fifty- 
five  pictures  ; the  middle  room  contained  fifty- seven 
paintings  from  that  of  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  G.C.B.  : 
both  these  were  exclusively  of  the  ancient  masters’ 
works.  The  north  room  contained  a selection  from 
the  Grosvenor  gallery.  Among  these,  were  Sir 
Joshua’s  Mrs.  Siddons,  as  the  tragic  muse,  and 
some  other  pictures  of  the  British  school. 

/ In  1835,  the  spring  exhibition  numbered  five 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  pictures,  and  sixteen 
models  or  marble  works  in  sculpture. 

The  summer  collection  of  this  year  was  made 
up  from  fifty-eight  galleries  or  collections  of  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  support  this  institu- 
tion. The  works  were  all  from  the  schools  of 
Italy,  Spain,  Flanders,  Holland,  and  France ; and 
a fine  collection  of  enamels  by  the  late  Henry 
Bone,  R.A.,  of  distinguished  persons  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  number  of  old  pictures 
was  one  hundred  and  seventy-six. 

The  spring  collection  of  1836  contained  four 
hundred  and  ninety  paintings,  and  twelve  models 
or  marble  specimens  in  sculpture. 

The  ancient  masters’  works  in  the  summer  ex- 
hibition were  from  the  same  schools  as  those  of  last 
year ; they  numbered  one  hundred  and  twenty-two. 

In  the  spring  of  1837,  the  exhibition  contained 
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four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pictures,  and  twelve 
works  of  sculpture  in  casts  or  marble. 

The  summer  gallery  was  furnished  with  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  pictures  from  the  conti- 
nental schools. 

In  1838,  the  spring  exhibition  had  four  hundred 
and  eighty-five  pictures,  and  fourteen  models  in  clay, 
or  works  in  marble. 

The  exhibition  in  the  summer  was  composed 
from  the  various  foreign  schools  of  the  ancient 
masters1  works,  with  the  exception  of  two  by  a 
living  artist : these  were,  Lord  Strafford  going 
to  execution,  and  King  Charles  I.  in  the  guard- 
room,  by  P.  de  la  Roche  \ These  are  very 
powerfully  painted  pictures,  displaying  not  only 
a great  knowledge  and  skill  in  correctly  draw- 
ing the  human  form,  but  also  an  admirable  har- 
mony in  the  arrangement  of  the  colouring,  com- 
bined with  fine  expressions,  and  effective  chiaro 
scuro , producing  a very  just  dramatic  effect ; these 
works  do  very  great  credit  to  the  present  school  of 
painting  in  France. 

In  1839,  the  spring  exhibition  contained  four 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  pictures,  and  ten  works 
of  sculpture,  either  casts  or  in  marble. 

The  old  masters’  works  in  the  summer  consisted 

1 The  “ lord  Strafford”  is  in  the  duke  of  Sutherland’s  gallery  ; 
the  “ Charles  in  the  guard-room,”  belongs  to  lord  F.  Egerton. 
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of  a selection  of  works  from  the  Italian,  Spanish, 
Flemish,  Dutch,  and  French  masters,  from  the 
Bridgewater,  Lansdowne,  North  wick,  Baring,  West- 
minster, Munro,  Wells,  &c.  collections,  and  above 
thirty  from  that  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Cartwright.  M.P. 

In  the  spring  exhibition  of  1840  we  find  a list 
of  four  hundred  and  forty-six  paintings,  and  fifteen 
sculptured  works.  Among  the  latter  is  the  fine 
composition  by  E.  H.  Baily,  R.A.,  a design  for  the 
Nelson  monument,  but  which  was  unfortunately  re- 
jected, although  it  was  infinitely  superior,  according 
to  public  opinion,  to  the  monotonous  object  chosen. 
Baily’s  design  has  a direct  reference  to  the  subject, 
and  is  truly  a work  of  high  art. 

The  summer  exhibition  contained  a new  feature  ; 
this  was  the  appropriation  of  one  room  (the  south), 
for  the  reception  of  Mr.  Hilton’s,  (R.A.)  pictures  ; 
this  excellent  artist  and  estimable  man  was  then 
lately  deceased  ; and,  although  these  works  were  in 
the  presence  of  some  fine  pictures  by  the  ancient 
masters  which  had  never  before  been  exhibited  here, 
and  with  others  of  singular  merit,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  seen,  yet  these  works  of  the  late  keeper  ol 
the  Royal  Academy  stood  their  ground  admirably, 
though  they  were  all  painted  within  the  last  twelve  or 
fifteen  years,  and  consequently  could  not  have  owed 
anything  to  the  artificial  toning  which  time  gives 
to  old  pictures.  There  was  a vigour  and  propriety 
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of  thinking,  a skill  in  drawing,  and  an  energy  of 
pencil  in  execution,  with  harmony  of  colour,  and 
powerful  effects,  which  were  the  admiration  of  the 
most  experienced  judges  in  the  arts.  Some  of  them 
were  sold  in  the  rooms.  Amongst  others,  that 
noble  picture,  the  finding  of  Harold’s  body,  after 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  was  purchased  for  a large 
sum  by  R.  Vernon,  Esq. 

The  spring  exhibition  of  1841  is  a very  good 
average  exhibition ; it  being  one  in  which  four 
prizes  of  501.  each  were  to  be  contended  for.  Con- 
siderable exertions  have  been  made  by  the  junior 
class  of  artists,  and  many  of  their  efforts  are  highly 
creditable  to  the  talents  and  application  of  the 
candidates.  The  senior  members  of  the  profession 
have  not  entered  the  lists  with  their  juniors,  this 
is  creditable,  and  shows  good  feeling ; besides, 
there  may  be  prizes  forthcoming,  for  which  they 
may  fairly  contend,  without  imputation  of  de- 
scending from  the  station  they  have  acquired  in 
their  profession.  The  works  eligible  for  the  prizes 
must  be  quite  new,  and  never  before  exhibited. 
Amongst  the  candidates,  we  may  suppose  the  fol- 
lowing artists,  for  there  is  no  actual  announcement 
of  the  fact.  T.  Von  Holst,  J.  Gr.  Middleton,  C.  P. 
Knight,  A.R.A.,  A.  Chalon,  A.R.A.,  Creswick, 
Lance,  Herbert,  Porter,  Newenham,  F.  Stone, 
Simson,  Cooke,  &c.  &c. 
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Now  these  are  the  chief  modes  which  the  insti- 
tution adopts  to  promote  the  interests  of  art,  and 
diffuse  a taste  for  painting  and  sculpture  amongst 
the  British  people. 

We  feel  it  to  be  part  of  our  duty  to  give  an  au- 
thentic list  of  the  noblemen,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, 
who  support,  govern,  and  direct  this  association. 


GOVERNORS  OF  THE  BRITISH  INSTITUTION. 


Patroness  THE  QUEEN’S  MOST  EXCELLENT 
MAJESTY, 

THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 
President  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  SUTHERLAND. 
Deputy  President  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  FRANCIS 
EGERTON,  M.  P. 


HEREDITARY 
•The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  K.T. 

Director. 

The  Marquess  of  Abercorn. 

The  Earl  of  Ashbumham. 

The  Earl  of  Aylesford. 

*Lord  Ashburton,  Director. 

Sir  Emanuel  Felix  Agar. 

John  Angerstein,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Amt. 

•The  Marquess  of  Bute. 

*Earl  Brownlow,  Director. 

The  Earl  of  Bridgewater. 

*Lady  Bernard. 

Lord  Barrington. 

Sir  Thomas  Baring,  Bart.  Di- 
rector. 

Sir  Frederic  Baker,  Bart. 
•Colonel  Hugh  Baillie. 

•James  Evan  Baillie,  Esq. 


GOVERNORS. 

The  Rev.  James  Baker. 

John  Bayford,  Esq. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Beaumont. 
•Lord  Bexley. 

John  Blackall , Esq. 

Thomson  Bonar,  Esq. 

William  R.  Bradshaw,  Esq. 

Sir  T.  H.  L.  Broadhead,  Bart. 
The  Marquis  Camden , K.  G. 
The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  K.  G. 

Earl  Cowper. 

Earl  Carysfort. 

Lord  Carrington. 

•Lord  Colborne,  Director. 

Miss  Burdett  Coutts. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.  G. 
•The  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Di- 
rector. 

Col.  Sir  A.  J.  Dalrymple,  Bart. 
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♦Sir  George  Duckett,  Bart. 
♦Richard  Hart  Davis,  Esq. 

Director . 

Lt.  Col.  Hugh  Percy  Davison. 

Miss  Dehaney. 

William  Joseph  Denison,  Esq. 
M.  P. 

Villiers  Dent,  Esq. 

Charles  Devon,  Esq. 

Sir  P.  M.  G.  Egerton,  Bart. 
William  Evans,  Esq.  M.  P. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam. 

Lord  Feversham. 

Sir  William  R.  Farquliar,  Bart. 
Sir  George  Henry  Freeling, 
Bart. 

Sir  Robert  Fitz  Wygram,  Bart. 
John  Fuller , Esq. 

Sir  Sandford  Graham,  Bart. 
♦Francis  Gosling,  Esq. 

George  Gostling,  Esq. 

♦John  Hamborough,  Esq. 
Nathaniel  Hibbert,  Esq. 

Henry  Hoare,  Esq. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hobhouse,  Bart. 

J.  H.  Holder,  Esq. 

Henry  Hope,  Esq. 

Henry  Thomas  Hope,  Esq.  M.P. 
Director. 

Henry  Philip  Hope , Esq. 

The  Rev.  Sir  Samuel  Clark 
Jervoise,  Bart. 

Hylton  Jolliffe,  Esq. 

Lord  Kinnaird. 

John  Knight,  Esq. 

*The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne. 

K.  G.  Director. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  K.  G. 
The  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  K.  G. 


Sir  John  W.  Lubbock,  Bart. 
Mrs.  Law. 

Thomas  Legh,  Esq. 

♦Samuel  Long,  Esq. 

♦William  Long,  Esq. 

William  Ludlam,  Esq. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

♦Earl  Manvers. 

♦Sir  Francis  Bernard  Mor- 
land,  Bart. 

The  Earl  of  Normanton. 
Charles  Savill  Onley,  Esq. 

The  Earl  of  Powis. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart. 

♦Hon.  Edward  Petre. 

Thomas  Lister  Parker,  Esq. 
John  Penn,  Esq. 

Louis  Hayes  Petit,  Esq. 

Charles  Pieschell,  Esq. 

Pryse  Pryse,  Esq.  M.  P. 

♦The  Earl  of  Rosebery. 

Lord  Viscount  Ranelagh. 
♦Samuel  Rogers,  Esq.  Director. 
♦Jesse  Watts  Russell,  Esq. 

Sir  Samuel  Scott,  Bart. 

Henry  Seymour,  Esq. 

♦Richard  Simmons,  Esq. 
Benjamin  Smith,  Esq. 

Lord  Sudeley. 

♦Lord  Charles  Townshend. 
♦George  Watson  Taylor,  Esq. 
Richard  Thompson,  Esq. 

John  Thorton,  Esq. 

William  Thornhill,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Vialls. 

Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
Bart. 

♦Charles  Baring  Wall,  Esq. 
M.  P.  Director. 
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Frederick  Webb,  Esq.  George  Wilbraham,  Esq.  M.  P. 

The  Marquess  of  Westminster,  Robert  Williams,  Esq. 

Director . John  Smith  Wright,  Esq. 

WilliamHenry  Whitbread,  Esq.  Earl  of  Zetland. 

William  Wilberforce,  Esq. 

Those  marked  * have  signified  their  consent  to  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Directors,  to  allow  their  interest  in  the  Institution 
to  terminate  with  their  lives. 
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Sir  George  Phillips,  Bart.  M.  P. 
William  Tyringham  Praed,  Jun. 
Esq. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley, 
Bart. 

Sir  John  Rae  Ried,  Bart. 
William  Scrope,  Esq.  Director. 
J.  B.  Scott,  Esq. 

Edward  Solly,  Esq, 

Richard  H.  Solly,  Esq. 


Sir  James  Stuart,  Bart. 
William  Tassie,  Esq, 

George  Townley,  Esq. 

John  Vincent  Thompson,  Esq. 
Robert  Vernon,  Esq. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  George 
Warrender,  Bart. 

William  Wells,  Esq.  Director. 
Samuel  Chas.  Weston,  Esq. 
Henry  James  Wheeler,  Esq. 
Colonel  Wyndham. 
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Governors  for  Life,  and  have  the  right  of  personal  admission  to 
the  Morning  Exhibitions,  of  introducing  two  friends  each  day, 
and  to  personal  admission  and  two  tickets  for  the  Evening 
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Picture  of  Thomas  a Becket,  J.  Pocock  . . 
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tt 

Gad’s  hill,  James  Green  .... 

60 

tt 

tt 

The  interior  of  a Wood,  Miss  C. 

Reinagle 

40 

it 

1809 

a 

Imogen,  G.  Dance,  R.A.  . . . 

52 

10 

n 

The  Music  Master,  Wm.  Sharpe  . 

52 

10 

tt 

Landscape  and  figures,  J.  Linnell . 

52 

10 

tt 

Samson  breaking  his  Bands,  S. 

Gahagan 

52 

10 

1810 

a 

The  Assassination  of  Dentatus,  B. 

R.  Haydon 
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it 

a 

The  Surrender  of  Calais, W.  Hilton 

52 

10 

1811 

» 

The  Entombing  of  Christ,  ditto 
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10 

a 

The  return  of  Priam  with  the  body 

of  Hector,  C.  T.  Joseph  . . . 
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10 

tt 

A Negro  overpowering  a Buffalo, 

G.  Dawe,  R.A 

122 

10 

1812 

a 

The  procession  to  Mount  Calvary, 

G.  F.  Joseph 

105 

tt 

Paid  secondary  premium  . . . 

157 

10 

1813 

it 

The  death  of  Eli,  E.  Bird,  A.  . . 

315 

tt 

a 

The  raising  of  Jairus’s  daughter, 

C.  L.  Eastlake 

210 

a 

1814 

a 

The  dead  man  restored  to  life  by 

touching  the  bones  of  Elisha, 

Wm.  Allston 

210 

it 

tf 

The  disgrace  of  Wolsey,  H.  Munro 

105 

it 

tf 

A Storm,  T.  C.  Hofland  . . . 

105 

}) 

tt 

The  Judgment  of  Solomon,  B.  R. 

Haydon 

105 

tt 

1815 

a 

The  Prophet  Ezra,  G.  Hayter  . . 

210 

it 

» 

Sunrise,  H.  Howard,  R.A.  . . . 

105 

it 

1816 

ft 

Battle  of  Waterloo,  A.  Cooper,  R.A. 

157 

10 

ft 

Do.  ditto,  Luke  Clennell 

157 

10 
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s. 

1817 

» 

Battle  of  Waterloo,  in  an  Allegory, 

J.  Ward,  R.A 

1050 

it 

yy 

Joshua  commanding  the  Sun  to 

stand  still,  J.  Martin  .... 

100 

tt 

» 

Mr.  Jackson,  R.A.,  as  a compli- 

ment  to  his  pictures  exhibited  . 

200 

it 

tt 

A Lady  at  the  Bath,  R.  T.  Bone  . 

100 

a 

a 

Landscape,  J.  Starke  .... 

50 

a 

1818 

tt 

The  Angel  Uriel,  Wm.  Alston 

150 

it 

a 

Christ  raising  the  Widow’s  Son,W. 

Brockedon 

100 

tt 

1820 

tt 

The  Battle  of  Waterloo,  G.  Jones, 

R.A 

200 

tt 

1821 

a 

Belshazzar’s  Feast,  J.  Martin  . . 

200 

tt 

1822 

tt 

Battle  of  Waterloo,  G.  Jones,  R.A. 

200 

tt 

it 

The  Larder  invaded,  E.  Landseer, 

R.A 

150 

tt 

1823 

a 

Statue  of  Eve,  E.  H.  Baily,  R.A.  . 

150 

tt 

tt 

H.  P.  Briggs,  R.A.  in  considera- 

tion of  pictures  exhibited  at  the 

Royal  Academy  and  British  In- 

stitution   

100 

tt 

1824 

tt 

Wm.  Owen,  on  account  of  general 

merits  as  a painter  .... 

200 

tt 

1826 

» 

The  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  J.  Wilson 

100 

tt 

a 

The  Battle  of  the  Nile,  W.  Dawe  . 

100 

it 

The  whole  sum  amounting  to  about  7,000£.  given 
in  premiums,  besides  the  sums  laid  out  in  the  pur- 
chases of  pictures. 
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SECTION  III. 

sir  john  Leicester’s  (lord  de  tabley) 

GALLERY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS’  WORKS. 

This  exhibition  was  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in 
Britain,  and  was  not  carried  into  effect  until  after  very 
mature  deliberation ; for  it  has  been  stated  that  some 
persons  influential  in  the  arts  used  certain  plausible  ar- 
guments against  the  speculation,  for  the  purpose,  it 
would  seem,  of  exciting  alarm  in  Sir  John’s  mind  as  to 
unfavourable  results ; but  having  looked  deeply  into  the 
question,  he  felt  a conviction  that  such  a measure  would 
be  highly  beneficial  to  the  arts  of  England,  and  he  de- 
termined to  carry  it  into  operation.  He  had  made 
himself  up  to  do  that  which  he  felt  to  be  his  duty  to  his 
country,  and  he  wisely  “ left  the  event  to  Providence:” 
that  event  justified  the  sagacity  which  had  prepared 
this  movement.  On  the  opening  of  this  exhibition,  at 
the  house  of  the  proprietor,  in  Hill  street,  Berkeley 
square,  although  much  judgment  had  been  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  the  company,  yet  such  was  the 
interest  excited  by  what  some  called  “ this  daring  step” 
of  getting  up  a private  exhibition  of  merely  British 
pictures,  that  an  appearance  of  confusion  was  visible, 
even  amongst  the  fashionable  assemblage  with  which 
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the  room  was  crowded.  The  contemners  of  British 
talent  were  for  the  first  time  struck  dumb ; their  fa- 
vourite position  was  demolished  by  the  strong  masses  of 
evidence  which  the  gallant  officer  had  brought  up  “ to 
the  rescue”  of  his  country’s  intellectual  reputation. 
Some  few  of  the  disappointed  worshippers  of  the  old 
system 1 ventured  to  utter  their  habitual  sneers  even 
in  this  very  temple  of  British  art ; but  the  feeble  voice 
of  sordid  detraction  was  lost  amid  the  general  admi- 
ration  and  applause  bestowed  upon  this  collection  by 
the  most  competent  judges  of  pictorial  merit,  probably, 
in  Europe ; we  mean  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  this 
country,  many  of  whom  were  extensive  proprietors  of 
the  most  valuable  treasures  of  art  now  existing,  and 
which  their  judgment,  good  taste,  and  affection  for 
the  arts  prompted  them  to  acquire  or  excited  them 
to  retain2. 

This  trial  appears  to  have  finally  solved  the  Winkel- 
man  and  Du  Bos  problem,  of  our  “ unhappy  climate” 

1 Certain  foreign  dealers  in  “ old  masters,”  since  then  retired  be- 
yond the  Styx. 

2 Much  cordial  feeling  arose  out  of  this  circumstance  between  the 
real  friends  of  art  and  its  professors,  one  remarkable  instance  of 
which  was  the  presentation  of  a very  splendid  enamel  to  Sir  John  F. 
Leicester,  “ in  testimony  of  his  early,  zealous,  and  constant  patronage 
of  the  fine  arts,”  by  the  late  Henry  Bone,  Esq.  R.  A.  painter  in  en- 
amel to  George  III.  This  valuable  specimen  of  the  artist’s  skill  is 
nine  inches  high  by  seven  broad.  The  subject  is  “ the  Peasant  Girl,” 
by  Gainsborough,  the  property  of  lord  De  Dunstanville.  This  enamel 
was  considered  by  the  best  judges  to  be  well  worth  200  guineas. 
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and  “ Boeotian  dulness,”  a problem  that  had  for  many 
years  been  reduced  from  problematical,  to  quite  ab- 
surd, by  the  works  of  the  eminent  British  artists  to 
whom  allusion  has  already  been  made : and,  to  com- 
plete the  triumph  of  this  national  question,  Sir  J ohn 
Leicester  re-opened  his  gallery  in  the  following  year. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  very  judiciously  laid  out  2000?. 
in  the  purchase  of  five  or  six  new  pictures  out  of  the 
last  annual  exhibitions;  and  the  admiration  excited  by 
the  second  display  was  still  more  decided  and  exten- 
sive than  the  first  had  been.  In  fact,  the  revolution 
created  by  it  in  the  public  mind  was  so  great,  that 
many  persons  of  wealth  and  taste,  who,  from  a diffi- 
dence in  their  own  judgment,  had  abstained  from 
buying  works  of  British  art,  now  came  forward  with 
alacrity,  in  perfect  confidence  of  the  just  claims  of 
their  fellow-countrymen,  which  had  thus  been  so  un- 
equivocally developed.  These  new  patrons  purchased 
the  pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  annual  exhibitions,  and 
even,  in  many  instances,  from  the  studio,  or  off  the 
easel  of  the  artist.  By  these  legitimate  means,  a spirit 
of  emulation  was  excited,  which  has  brought  to  light 
those  great  and  various  talents  in  every  class  of  the  arts, 
which  every  year  add  to  our  stock  of  pictorial  riches, 
and  to  our  national  reputation.  Such  results,  it  is 
true,  might  have  been  brought  about  in  a long  lapse 
of  years ; but  a man  of  quick  penetration,  who  sees 
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clearly  the  wants  of  his  country,  will  act  with  a promp- 
titude, energy,  and  intelligence,  which,  anticipating 
time,  bestows  at  once  the  benefits  which  might,  per- 
haps, in  another  generation  or  two,  have  been  elicited, 
but  which  could  not  have  served  the  artists  of  the 
present  time.  These  patriotic  and  generous  efforts  of 
the  late  lord  de  Tabley  have  therefore  the  just  and 
rare  merit  of  having  made  memorable  in  the  arts  the 
years  1818  and  1819,  in  which  the  overthrow  of  anti- 
national and  unjust  prejudice  was,  in  a degree,  so  hap- 
pily effected. 

Sir  J ohn  Leicester  was  also  probably  the  first  person 
in  England  who  adopted  the  plan  of  combining  literature 
with  art,  by  producing  a critical  and  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  British  pictures.  Such  catalogues  of  the  old 
masters’  works  had  long  been  published  on  the  conti- 
nent, and,  no  doubt,  contributed  much  to  diffuse  a 
correct  taste  for  the  arts  among  the  elevated  and  in- 
telligent classes  of  society,  not  only  abroad  but  in 
England,  where  educated  persons  often,  merely  from 
reading  these  descriptions,  formed  very  exalted  opin- 
ions of  the  continental  schools,  and  acquired  from 
them  much  solid  information  on  the  principles  of  com- 
position. 

It  was  at  first  intended  that  etchings  of  the  prin- 
cipal works  in  the  gallery  should  be  published,  with 
the  description.  These,  however,  could  not  be  got 
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ready  in  time,  and  that  object  was  given  up,  but  the 
descriptive  part  was  completed. 

Sir  John  Leicester,  finding  that  Mr.  Hilton’s  great 
talents  were  neglected,  because  there  were  but  few 
persons  capable  of  appreciating  their  merit,  called  on 
that  artist  in  1818  and  gave  him  an  order  to  paint 
a picture  for  his  gallery.  This  work  was  completed  in 
time  for  Sir  John’s  exhibition  in  the  spring  of  1819, 
where  it  held  a distinguished  situation 1. 

After  the  first  exhibition  had  closed,  congratulations 
were  offered  to  Sir  J ohn  from  various  quarters.  Among 
others,  the  Royal  Academy  sent  an  official  letter ; the 
artists  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  also  wrote  to  express 
their  high  sense  of  the  distinguished  services  rendered 
to  the  art  by  his  purchase,  exclusively,  of  the  works  of 
native  artists,  and  his  patriotic  example  in  placing 
them  in  competition  with  the  fine  collections  of  the 
continental  schools,  “ which  did  more  than  any  thing 
else  could  have  done  to  break  down  and  expose  the 
folly  and  injustice  of  the  old  imported  foreign  pre- 
judices,” and  expressed  their  high  estimation  of  the 
noble  motives  by  which  he  was  governed — “ proceed- 
ing, as  they  did,  purely  from  a desire  to  elevate 
neglected  and  drooping  genius,  and  to  raise  to  their 


1 This  order  was  followed  immediately  by  two  others,  one  from  Sir 
Richard  Colt  Hoare,  and  the  other  from  J.  Wright,  Esq.  of  Upton 
hall,  Nottinghamshire. 
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proper  standard  the  fine  arts,  and  in  so  doing  to 
promote  the  happiness  and  glory  of  his  country.” 

But  long  before  these  public  demonstrations  of 
affection  for  the  cause  of  art,  Sir  John  F.  Leicester  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  art  of  engrav- 
ing. An  association  of  engravers,  who  met  to  ascer- 
tain the  best  means  of  exciting  a higher  interest  for 
their  profession  in  the  public  mind,  opened  a corre- 
spondence with  Sir  John  on  that  subject;  and  at  their 
request,  by  special  permission,  he  introduced  a depu- 
tation of  that  body  to  his  royal  highness  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  royal 
highness’s  patronage  for  the  formation  of  a calcographic 
society.  The  deputation  was  received  most  graciously, 
and  the  royal  duke  granted  them  his  patronage ; and 
for  some  time  the  affair  appeared  to  go  on  prosper- 
ously, and  several  thousand  pounds  were  subscribed 
by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  anxious  to  promote  this 
national  object.  But  personal  selfishness  and  jealous 
feelings  among  the  engravers  completely  marred  this 
prosperous  beginning,  and  the  business  fell  to  the 
ground  : the  subscriptions  were  of  course  returned  to 
their  owners. 

These  are  the  chief  public  acts  of  this  sincere  and 
judicious  friend  to  native  merit : there  were  many 
others  done  with  the  same  good  feeling,  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  mention  here. 
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Mr.  Fawkes,  of  Farnely-hall,  Yorkshire,  was  an- 
other of  those  valuable  men,  who  so  well  know  how  to 
live  for  others,  as  well  as  for  themselves,  and  by  doing 
so,  confer  lasting  benefits  upon  society.  This  gentle- 
man, actuated  by  the  same  spirit  of  high  national 
feeling  as  the  noble  proprietor  of  De  Tabley  hall,  con- 
ceived the  brilliant  and  original  idea  of  gratifying  his 
friends  and  the  practical  lovers  of  art  extensively, 
by  opening  for  their  gratification,  and  to  promote 
the  interests  of  art,  his  drawing-rooms  at  Grosvenor 
place,  which  were  richly  adorned  by  the  choicest  pro- 
ductions of  the  British  painters  in  water  colours.  But 
as  it  some  how  or  other  appears  to  be  a very  serious 
thing  in  this  country  to  open  an  exhibition  of  works 
of  art,  either  public  or  private,  for  the  gratification  of 
the  public,  lest  they  should  take  offence  at  it,  Mr. 
Fawkes  very  prudently  felt  his  way  to  the  object,  by 
issuing  a moderate  number  of  tickets  to  his  particular 
friends  for  an  evening  view.  His  drawing-rooms  were 
splendidly  lighted  up,  and  the  brilliant  company 
assembled  were  much  delighted  by  the  splendid 
appearance  of  these  choice  specimens  of  art,  and 
their  approbation  at  once  silenced  all  doubt  of  its 
success. 

We  should  observe,  that  Mr.  Fawkes  had  not 
taken  up  this  taste  for  paintings  late  in  life  ; on  the 
contrary,  he  had  begun  early  to  make  a collection  of 
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the  finest  specimens  he  could  meet  with,  and  at  the 
time  of  exhibiting  them  had  more  than  forty  draw- 
ings by  Mr.  Turner  (R.A.).  The  principal  drawing- 
room was  furnished  with  the  works  of  this  artist,  the 
greater  part  of  them  being  his  first  rate  specimens. 
Finding  that  his  experiment  was  successful,  Mr. 
Fawkes  issued  tickets  more  extensively,  but  of  course 
restricted  them  to  certain  classes  conversant  with  tb^ 
arts.  One  day  in  each  week,  during  the  fashionable 
season,  was  allotted  for  admission ; and  those  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  being  admitted  on  these  occasions, 
can  say  with  truth,  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating displays  of  the  kind  that  can  well  be  conceived. 
Here  were  assembled,  rank,  wealth,  youth,  beauty, 
and  elegance,  art,  science,  and  literature,  to  pay  their 
homage  at  this  shrine  of  British  talent  and  patriotic 
feeling : the  equipages  that  thronged  Grosvenor-place 
were  splendid,  and  the  scene  was  altogether  one  of  the 
most  gratifying  description. 

These  are  events  in  the  history  of  British  art,  which 
deserve  to  be  particularly  noticed  by  the  historian, 
not  only  for  the  extreme  rarity  of  these  occurrences, 
but  more  especially  for  the  permanent  good  they  have 
effected.  For  though  these  cheerful  scenes,  combining 
the  useful  with  the  agreeable,  have  passed  away  along 
with  the  estimable  patrons  of  art  by  whom  they  were 
created,  yet  the  advantages  they  have  conferred  upon 
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the  arts,  and  through  them  on  society,  will  be  ever 
held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  all  those  who  sin- 
cerely desire  to  promote  the  honour  and  welfare  of 
their  native  land. 

The  Bridgewater  and  Stafford  galleries,  that  of  the 
marquess  of  Westminster,  those  of  Mr.  Hope,  Mr.  R. 
Vernon,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Munro,  and  many 
choice  collections,  have  been  occasionally  opened  under 
certain  regulations  in  the  summer  season,  and  generally 
there  exists  a most  liberal  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  valuable  galleries  and  collections  of  paint- 
ings, sculpture,  virtu,  &c.,  with  respect  to  the  admission 
of  respectable  persons  who  are  properly  introduced. 
This  is  done  to  a great  extent,  although  it  is  some- 
times attended  with  inconvenience  to  the  noble  and 
wealthy  owners  of  these  valuable  possessions.  To  the 
existence  of  this  spirit  of  accommodation,  the  author 
can  truly  give  his  testimony,  as  he  has  experienced 
it  very  often  in  the  course  of  his  travels  and  inquiries 
respecting  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  arts  in 
Great  Britain. 

Having  placed  before  our  readers  in  the  order  of 
succession,  a view  of  the  various  societies  or  institu- 
tions of  an  early  date,  which  have  existed,  or  do  still 
exist  in  England,  for  disseminating  the  principles,  and 
promoting  a practical  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  by 
schools  and  various  other  modes  of  encouragement, 
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we  have  arrived  at  that  point  where  it  is  requisite 
for  us  to  give  a sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
arts  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  ; and,  having  completed 
this  part  of  our  duty,  we  shall  return  to  the  subject  of 
the  minor  exhibitions  and  societies  of  artists  in  Eng- 
land, and  close  with  a sketch  of  the  galleries  and 
collections  of  pictures  belonging  to  the  nobility  and 
wealthier  classes  in  Great  Britain. 

To  our  western  and  northern  fellow-subjects  we 
presume  this  part  of  the  work  will  be  somewhat 
interesting  ; and  the  true  admirers  and  friends  of  art 
in  England,  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  gratified  to  learn 
that  in  both  those  countries  the  artists  have  succeeded 
in  securing  their  independence,  by  dint  of  a persever- 
ing spirit,  and  a determined  resistance  to  those  who 
would  have  kept  them  in  a state  of  dependence.  And 
it  may,  we  think,  be  fairly  inferred,  that  where  so 
much  manly  feeling  has  been  displayed,  sufficient 
talents  will  be  found  to  contribute  their  due  propor- 
tion of  genius,  to  sustain  or  to  advance  the  interests 
and  character  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture 
in  the  British  empire. 

In  the  order  of  time,  we  find  the  culture  of  the  arts 
of  an  earlier  date  in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland ; we  shall 
therefore  commence  with  that  country. 
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THE  ARTS  IN  IRELAND. 

SECTION  I. 

It  seems  evident,  though  the  cause  is  unknown,  that 
the  Romans  did  not  conquer  or  establish  any  colonies 
in  this  country ; it  is  certain,  however,  that  no  vestiges 
of  Roman  architecture  of  any  class  are  to  be  found 
there.  Coins  of  the  empire  have  been  discovered 
among  the  sandy  hillocks  bordering  the  bay  of  Dun- 
drum,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
Ireland,  but  nothing  to  indicate  how  they  came  into 
those  places.  On  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of  the 
Celtiberian  tribes  from  the  Mediterranean,  who  appear 
to  have  inhabited  Ireland  for  some  centuries,  they 
naturally  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  erection  of  places 
of  worship  ; for  their  previous  druidical  rites  were  per- 
formed in  the  open  air,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
eastern  nations  at  that  early  period.  These  primitive 
Christian  temples  were  small,  like  all  those  in  western 
Europe  in  the  first  six  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
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and  like  them,  simple  in  their  plan,  and  the  workman- 
ship rude,  but  still  with  traces  of  ornament.  It  has 
been  conjectured,  that  some  of  the  larger  of  these 
structures  were  hypsethral,  as  the  temples  of  the 
Phoenicians  or  Philistines  were  known  to  be ; but  one 
thing  is  certain,  the  early  Christian  pastors  took  care 
to  build  their  new  edifices  within  a few  yards  of  any 
of  the  ancient  round  towers  if  one  of  them  should  be 
in  the  vicinity ; and  these  towers  had  evidently  been 
very  important  agents  in  the  regulation  of  the  then 
lately  exploded  worship  of  Baal ; accordingly  we  never 
find  a tower  of  this  description  without  a church  or 
cathedral  within  from  five  to  fifty  yards  from  it.  The 
place  for  assembling  to  worship  was  therefore  not 
changed ; that  habit  was  preserved,  but  the  rites  were 
totally  altered.  To  enter  into  a critical  examination 
of  principles  which  have  puzzled  the  learned  of  all  ages 
would  carry  us  entirely  out  of  our  course  ; and  we  have 
already  described  the  construction  of  these  venerable 
objects  of  ancient  days. 

That  they  date  from  a very  remote  antiquity  is 
evident ; Cambrensis  mentions  them  as  very  ancient 
even  in  his  time.  The  workmanship  is  various ; some 
are  of  ordinary  rough  masonry,  others  are  of  hewn 
stone,  but  there  is  evidently  a fine  principle  of  con- 
struction in  them,  or  those  apparently  frail  columns 
could  never  have  withstood  the  storms  of  perhaps 
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more  than  two  thousand  Irish  or  Scotch  winters.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Carthaginians  erected  pillar 
towers  in  many  places  on  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, either  as  land-marks  for  navigators,  or  as 
tokens  of  their  domination.  Pillars  were  raised  on 
sacred  occasions  in  Palestine,  as  we  find  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  at  Gilgal,  at  Bethel,  &c. 

We  know  that  the  obelisks  of  Egypt  were  emble- 
matic of  the  sun,  and  served  the  purpose  of  gnomons, 
for  the  regulation  of  the  stated  times  of  worship.  Now, 
it  is  also  well  known,  that  the  shepherd  kings1,  who  con- 
quered and  reigned  in  Egypt  for  above  one  hundred  and 
nine  years,  were  Assyrians;  and  that  when  compelled 
to  abandon  Egypt,  they  settled  in  the  maritime  parts  of 
Syria,  which,  from  these  people  keeping  immense  flocks 
of  sheep,  was  named  Pales  Stan  (Palestine).  The 
people  of  Gaza,  Joppa,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  were  noted 
for  their  commercial  spirit,  as  “ the  Phoenicians  by 
the  Jews  they  were  called  “ Philistines.”  The  com- 
merce of  the  Mediterranean  appears  to  have  been 
almost  exclusively  in  their  hands ; they  founded  the 
great  republic  of  Carthage,  settled  colonies  in  Sicily, 
Spain,  &c.  passed  the  pillars  of  Hercules  (Calpe  and 
Abyla),  and  boldly  ventured  into  the  western  ocean ; 
colonized  Gades,  and  coasted  the  Lusitanian  shore,  es- 

1 The  Japhetidee,  or  Typhonians,  reigned  from  1998  B.  C.  to 
1789  B.C. 
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tablished  colonies  along  the  maritime  frontier,  traded 
thence  to  the  British  isles,  and  in  particular  to  Corn- 
wall, for  tin,  &c. ; and,  it  is  stated,  did  colonize  South 
Wales,  from  Bragantia,  in  Spain,  the  people  of  which 
province  were  called  “ Brigantes.”  These  things  are 
all  matters  of  history,  and  therefore  require  no  further 
elucidation  here. 

Fire  was  the  type  of  their  great  deity ; by  them  it 
was  considered  sacred,  as  the  purifier  of  all  things. 
The  priests  of  Baal  preserved  it  with  the  most  religi- 
ous care,  and  the  evidences  of  its  general  reception, 
or  rather  domination  in  Ireland,  are  numerous  almost 
beyond  belief ; and  many  of  its  rites  continued  in 
practice  there  until  within  a very  late  period.  In  this 
concatenation  of  circumstances  we  believe  these  pillar- 
towers  ought  to  be  placed  as  component  parts  of  the 
national  worship,  and  should  our  readers  not  have 
got  tired  of  this  subject,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
laying  before  them  some  evidence  in  the  shape  of 
notes,  that  may  bear  out  our  view,  and  not  be  un- 
worthy their  attention,  at  least  that  of  our  antiquarian 
readers. 

They  are  from  a work  which  cannot  from  its  volu- 
minous size  be  generally  known ; it  is  that  of  the 
learned  abbe  Charles  O’Connor,  S.  T.  D.  who  to  an 
extensive  classical  education  added  a remarkable 
degree  of  knowledge  in  the  Celtic  history,  languages, 
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and  ancient  MSS.  of  western  Europe,  more  especially 
those  of  Ireland,  of  which  country  he  was  a native, 
and  could  speak  and  write  that  language  with  great 
fluency  ; such  a man  was  peculiarly  suited  to  enlighten 
mankind  on  these  subjects.  We  give  the  passages 
marked  in  their  exact  position  in  the  Abbe’s  learned 
and  elaborate  work  which  is  styled  : — Rerum  Hiber- 
nicarum  Scriptores,  Auctore  Carolo  O’Connor,  S.  T.  D. 
tom.  i.  p.  32. 

44  If  I may  be  permitted  to  indulge  in  conjecture,  I 
should  think  that  the  Irish  round  towers  (turres) 
which  some,  adopting  idle  fables,  call  4 the  abodes  of 
anchorites’  were  built  for  the  purpose  of  taking  their 
shadow  (ad  umbram  ita  capiendam)  and  thus  ascer- 
taining the  four  divisions,  or  courses  (rathas)  of  the 
Irish  year ; and  especially  for  preserving  the  sacred 
fire  (ad  ignem  sacrum  servandum).” 

Giraldus  in  the  twelfth  century,  indicates  their  hea- 
then antiquity  when  he  says  they  existed  before  Lough- 
neagh  burst  forth  in  Ulster  (antequam  Lacus  Neach 
erumperet  in  Ultonia).  In  clear  weather  the  fishermen 
can  perceive  those  towers,  which  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  country  were  narrow , tall , and  round , 
very  plainly  under  the  waters.  It  is  true  that  those 
towers  might  in  later  ages  have  been  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  anchorites  ; in  some  annals  they  are  called 
Fidh  Nemeadh , indicia  ccelestia,  44  celestial  indexes.” 
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Thus  in  the  annals  of  Ulster  (in  annalibus  Ultonien- 
sibus)  in  the  year  995,  it  is  written,  4 Tene  diait 
do  gabail  Aerdmacha  conaforcaibh  Derteach  na  Damh- 
ach  na  h Eadain  na  Fidhnemheadh  ann  ceu  loscadh,1 
i.  e.  4 The  lightning  struck  Ardmagh  with  such  ruinous 
effect,  that  it  did  not  leave  unconsumed,  the  hospital, 
the  cathedral  church,  a noble  house,  or  celestial  index? 
Colganus  in  his  acts  has  these  words,  4 In  the  year 
995  Ardmagh,  with  its  cathedral,  churches,  towers,  and 
all  other  buildings,  was  laid  waste  by  a conflagration 
kindled  by  lightning.” 

The  abbe  O’Connor  remarks  also  that  some  writers 
have  confounded  the  round  towers  (turres)  with  the 
bell  towers,  or  belfrys  (campaniles)  of  Christian 
churches  *,  but  that  they  were  clearly  distinct  from 
them.  44  In  the  Irish  annals  these  campaniles  are 
called  cloictheacha.  In  the  annals  of  the  Four  Masters 
and  of  Tigernach,  both  are  mentioned ; as  for  in- 
stance 44  Ardmacha  do  loscc  do  tene  saighnain  e ttir 
tighib,  7 Damhuliacc,  7 Cloictheacha,  7 a a Fidh- 
neimhedh.” 

The  learned  abbe  further  shows  that  what  is  said 
in  the  Irish  annals,  of  the  bell-towers  or  campaniles, 


1 These  appendages  to  Christian  temples  were  first  erected  at 
Nola  in  the  Campania  of  Rome,  about  A.  D.  750  ; they  were  some- 
times detached  from  the  body  of  the  building,  but  were  universally 
of  a quadrangular  form. 
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does  not  apply  to  buildings  of  the  form  and  construc- 
tion of  the  ancient  round  towers  of  Ireland.  He  gives 
the  following  illustration  from  the  annals  of  Ulster, 
where  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  campanile  of 
Slane  is  mentioned.  The  original  words  are,  “ Cloic- 
theach  Slane  do  loscodh  do  Gall  Athacliath  Bacall  ind 
Eorlamha  7 cloch  badec  do  cloccaibh  Cona-chair, 
Terleghim  7 Sochaidhe  mor  inbi  do  loscodh.”  “ The 
Campanile  of  Slane  was  burnt,  along  with  many  pre- 
cious things  by  foreigners  of  Dublin  (Danes),  the 
pastoral  staff  ornamented  with  precious  stones,  &c. 
the  principal  bells ; and  also  Conachar,  the  prelector 
of  the  school,  and  several  other  persons  along  with 
him  were  destroyed  by  the  fire.” 

“ The  annals  of  the  Four  Masters  referring  to  the 
same  year  mention  the  same  fact,  and  state  that  ‘when 
the  campanile  was  burnt,  several  religious  men  who  were 
in  it,  along  with  Conachar  the  master  of  the  Slane 
school,  perished  in  the  flames.’ ” Now  upon  these 
passages  the  learned  author  of  the  B-erum  Hibernica- 
rum  makes  the  following  remarks. 

“ What  is  said  of  the  campaniles  in  these  annals  does 
not  in  the  least  agree  with  the  form  or  material  of  the 
Irish  round  towers,  about  which  the  question  is.  As 
to  the  form  of  the  tower,  it  is  so  narrow,  and  the 
internal  space  so  limited,  that  they  could  not  contain 
such  a number  of  persons,  and  quantity  of  precious 
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things ; and  as  to  the  material , they  are  built  of  great 
stones,  and  in  no  part  of  wood ; so  that  although  they 
might  be  cast  down  by  lightning,  they  could  not  be 
burnt.  It  follows  then  that  they  were  not  built  for 
campaniles,  or  belfrys,  and  it  is  clear  that  their  origin 
must  be  sought  for  elsewhere  V’ 

“ The  Irish  called  the  year,  Bel-ain , the  circle  of 
Bel  or  Baal ; the  half  year,  Leth  Bel-ain  ; the  fourth 
part  of  the  year,  Botha.  One  Ratha  was  from  the 
winter  solstice  to  the  vernal  equinox ; another  from 
the  vernal  equinox  to  the  summer  solstice  ; the  third 
from  the  summer  solstice  to  the  autumnal  equinox ; 
a fourth  from  the  autumnal  equinox,  to  the  winter 
solstice.” 

It  was  to  ascertain  those  divisions  at  their  com- 
mencement, when  games  and  feasts  were  celebrated, 
that  the  author  of  Berum  Hibernicarum  Scriptores , 
supposes  the  round  towers  to  be  constructed,  and 
consequently,  that  they  were  of  Druidical  and  not  of 
Christian  origin  : and  as  serving  to  direct  the  religious 
solemnities  of  the  Druids,  the  epithet  ecclesiastical , 
applied  to  them  by  Giraldus,  is  rightly  applied.  The 
sacred  hill,  on  which  the  annual  religious  fires  were 

1 Hanway  says,  “ There  are  yet  four  temples  of  the  Guebres  or 
fire  worshippers  remaining  in  Persia  ; they  are  made  of  the  most 
durable  materials,  rotund,  and  of  about  30  feet  diameter,  and  raised 
in  height  to  a point  near  100  feet.” 
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kindled,  was  called  “ rath  ” from  the  division  of  the 
year,  and  hence  certain  mounds  in  Ireland  are  called 
raths  to  this  day. 

“ The  first  of  the  Rathas  was  called  Samhin  Hatha , 
the  course  or  season  of  Sammius,  beginning  from  oid- 
che  Baal  tinne , that  is,  the  night  of  the  fire  of  Baal. 
The  second  division  was  called  Fogh-mhoir  Hatha , i.  e. 
of  hilarity,  or  the  season  of  the  great  feasts.  This 
Ratha,  as  has  been  said,  began  with  the  summer  sol- 
stice, when  the  second  solemn  feast  of  Baal  was  cele- 
brated, about  the  24th  of  June,  which  was  the  origin 
of  the  fires  lighted  to  this  day,  at  that  time,  in  very 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  more  especially  in  the  province 
of  Connaught  (western  part  of  Ireland).  The  third 
Ratha,  which  commenced  from  the  Oidclie  Samhin , was 
called  Geimh-Hatha , i.  e.  the  season  of  captivity,  or  the 
winter  season,  when  all  things  are,  as  it  were,  held  in 
chains  by  the  rigours  of  the  season.  The  fourth  was 
called  Jar  Hatha,  corrupted  to  Gar-rach , the  last  course 
or  season  of  the  year,  which  ended,  as  has  been  stated, 
at  the  vernal  equinox,  from  which  point  the  new  year 
commenced  V1 

We  beg  leave  to  offer  one  more  extract  from  that 

1 It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  solar  year  of  the  Jews  is,  like 
the  Syrian,  similar  to  the  Julian,  but  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts, 
called  “ Tekuphas.” 
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learned  work,  Rerum  Hibernicarum  Scriptores,  vol.  i. 

p.  201. 

“ As  the  games  called  Taltinensian  and  Temorensian 
lasted  for  the  space  of  fifteen  days  before  and  after  the 
equinoxes  and  summer  solstice,  it  could  hardly  be  but 
in  that  time  the  Druids,  the  worshippers  of  the  sun  and 
stars,  would  be  able  to  tell,  by  the  help  of  the  gnomon, 
the  equinoxes  and  solstices,  and  having  availed  them- 
selves of  a certain  intercalation,  made  according  to  the 
sun’s  altitude,  to  proclaim,  in  a decree  to  the  people, 
the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  revolving  year.” 

“ Unquestionably,  round  towers  (turres)  are  men- 
tioned in  the  most  ancient  of  the  Irish  poems,  as  in 
the  poem  Murtha  Magh  Tuireadh , <$fc.  As  to  build- 
ings for  the  seclusion  of  anchorites,  they  were  very 
different  from  these  towers ; the  enclosed  place  in 
which  Marianus  Scotus  of  Fulda  was  shut  up  was  a 
cell  surrounded  by  an  outer  wall  or  rampart ; nor  in 
any  part  of  the  earth  have  there  existed  anchorite 
dwellings  similar  to  the  Irish  round  towers.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  belfries.  There  are  four  apertures  near 
the  top,  which  have  reference  to  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  world ; nor  is  it  at  all  credible  that  a 
human  being  could  have  lived,  I will  not  say  twenty 
years,  but  a single  winter,  shut  up  in  one  of  those 
towers.” 
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The  learned  author  concludes  these  observations  by 
asserting,  that  in  the  most  ancient  written  traditions 
of  the  Irish,  as  many  extremely  ancient  poems  testify, 
these  round  towers  are  mentioned  as  having  been  in 
existence  from  time  immemorial  \ 

1 If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  round  towers, 
though  ecclesiastical  in  their  uses,  could  not  have  had  a Christian 
origin,  as  some  have  supposed.  But  we  are  not  aware  of  any  writer 
on  this  subject  who  has  the  slightest  pretensions  to  put  forward  his 
speculations  on  the  ground  of  any  thing  like  equal  information  to 
that  possessed  by  the  abbe  O’Connor*,  who,  joined  to  his  being  a 
native  Irishman,  descended  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  septs  of 
that  people,  and  profoundly  acquainted  with  the  language,  history, 
and  traditions,  written  and  unwritten,  of  his  country,  was  also  equally 
well  acquainted  with  the  learned  languages,  and  the  general  literature 
of  Europe  *f*.  Above  the  wants,  and  unencumbered  by  the  ordinary 
cares  and  annoyances  of  human  life,  he  sought^  in  the  retirement  of 
his  study,  and  the  ample  stores  of  his  erudition,  to  elicit  the  truth, 
not  as  an  antiquarian  curioso  or  controversialist,  but  as  one  connected 
with  the  literary  world,  who,  having  ample  means  in  his  hands,  ought 
to  employ  his  learned  leisure  in  giving  to  the  world  the  results  of  the 
long,  laborious,  and  extensive  researches  he  had  been  pursuing  for  a 
great  portion  of  his  life.  In  doing  this  he  had  no  object  of  his  own  to 
serve ; his  motives  were  not  only  pure  but  unimpugned.  There  were  no 


* Since  this  work  has  been  in  the  press,  we  have  heard  that  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Literature,  and  of  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy,  has  written  and  intends  to  publish  a treatise  on 
this  subject.  Not  having  any  knowledge  of  that  work,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  we  include  it  in  the  above  observations. 

+ This  gentleman  had  been  for  many  years  librarian  to  the  late 
duke  of  Buckingham  ; and  his  grace  was  at  the  expense  of  printing 
the  laborious  and  expensive  work  to  which  we  have  alluded,  but 
which  will  not  be  published. 
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We  leave,  therefore,  this  germ  of  architecture  to  be 
further  debated  by  those  who  have  more  room  to  spare 
than  we  can  command,  and  commence  our  notices  of 
the  arts  in  Ireland,  these  must  be  confined,  as  in  those 
of  England  and  Scotland,  at  first,  to  the  architectural 
branch,  and  that  only  as  regards  ecclesiastical  edifices. 
There  cannot,  therefore,  be  any  use  in  repeating  in 
substance  a great  deal  of  the  descriptions  we  have 
already  given  in  our  sketch  of  the  progress  of  archi- 
tecture in  England ; and  besides,  Ireland  being  a less 
wealthy  or  commercial  country,  these  matters  were  all 
upon  a smaller  scale.  That  some  large  cathedrals  were 
built  there  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  is  in 
evidence,  from  the  ruins  of  some  and  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  others  in  good  preservation  x,  besides  many 


motives  of  personal  advantage  could  be  attributed  to  this  very  estim- 
able and  learned  clergyman.  He  placed  his  opinions  under  the  eyes 
and  in  the  custody  of  the  learned  of  every  country  in  Europe,  couched 
in  the  most  copious  and  expressive  of  the  dead  languages.  This  work 
of  historical  investigation  is  utterly  devoid  of  the  ad  captandnm  cha- 
racter, which  is  generally  the  mark  of  ephemeral  productions.  The 
unostentatious  manner  in  which  the  learned  abbe  has  stated  his 
opinions  will  make  its  due  impression  upon  every  true  scholar,  and 
upon  every  person  of  gentlemanly  feeling. 

1 That  of  Ardmagh,  which  is  built  over  the  original  cryptic  church, 
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castles  of  high  antiquity  and  various  styles  of  building, 
as  in  England.  Leaving  this  barren  path,  in  which 
nothing  new  is  discoverable  that  we  would  offer  to 
our  readers,  we  proceed  at  once  to  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  from  whence  we  have  data 
sufficient  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  arts  for  more 
than  a century,  up  to  the  present  year. 

THE  ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 

The  first  attempt  to  establish  a national  institution 
in  Ireland,  wherein  a school  of  design  should  form  an 
integral  part,  was  made  in  1731.  The  original  pro- 
moters of  the  great  design  were  Dr.  Samuel  Mad- 
den, rector  of  Newtown  Butler,  and  Thomas  Prior, 
Esq.  the  intimate  friend  of  the  estimable  bishop 
Berkely. 

It  was  originally  intended  principally  to  encourage 
farming  industry ; and  the  learned  Haller,  gives 
this  the  merit  of  being  the  first  society  instituted  in 
Europe,  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  It  is 
also  generally  believed  to  have  led  the  way  by  its 
example  and  the  success  of  its  labours,  to  the  crea- 

believed  to  have  been  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  has 
lately  undergone  a complete  restoration,  by  Mr.  L.  N.  (Nottingham,  of 
London.  In  this  good  work,  the  primate,  lord  John  Beresford,  acted 
most  munificently,  by  expending  more  than  12,000?.  upon  it,  which 
was  nearly  half  the  entire  outlay. 

N 2 
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tion  of  other  societies  of  a somewhat  similar  nature. 
That  of  “ the  Society  of  Arts  at  the  Adelphi,”  has 
been  especially  mentioned.  For  several  years  after 
its  formation  the  Society  was  entirely  supported  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  from  patriotic  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  who  foresaw  the  advantages  to  which  it 
must  lead  if  properly  encouraged. 

In  1746,  after  it  had  been  fifteen  years  in  operation, 
and  the  beneficent  effects  of  it  had  been  extensively 
felt  and  acknowledged,  Mr.  Prior,  who  had  been 
one  of  its  founders,  laid  a report  of  its  objects, 
management,  and  results,  up  to  that  time,  before  lord 
Chesterfield,  then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
strongly  urged  the  viceroy  to  patronize  the  fine  arts  in 
that  country.  His  lordship  paid  very  marked  atten- 
tion to  the  statements,  and  at  once  entered  into  the 
views  of  its  directors ; and  the  same  year,  in  his 
opening  speech,  recommended  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  parliament.  The  event  proved  the  wisdom  of 
those  by  whom  it  was  promoted ; for  the  face  of  the 
country,  which  previous  to  the  operations  of  this  so- 
ciety was  represented  to  be  in  a miserable  condition, 
now  assumed  a new  and  thriving  appearance. 

Mr.  Prior,  having  communicated  to  lord  Chester- 
field a plan  for  establishing  a regular  school  or  aca- 
demy in  Dublin,  for  cultivating  the  arts  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  this  distinguished  noble- 
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man  subscribed  liberally  towards  it  himself,  and 
encouraged  others  to  do  the  same ; and  in  a great 
measure  through  his  lordship’s  advocacy,  king  George 
II.  in  1749  granted  the  Dublin  Society  a charter  of 
incorporation,  with  an  allowance  of  500£.  per  annum 
on  the  civil  list,  which  was  of  course  withdrawn  when 
the  parliament  took  the  Society  under  its  protection. 
Its  funds  are  now  supplied  by  the  life  subscription  of 
the  members  (fifty  guineas  each),  and  by  an  annual 
parliamentary  grant,  which  was  fixed  at  the  period  of 
the  legislative  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  at  10,000^. 
per  annum ; but  this  has  been  considerably  reduced 
of  late  years.  When  it  was  determined  to  establish 
the  drawing  schools,  that  highly  gifted  and  truly 
patriotic  nobleman,  the  earl  of  Charlemont,  being  in 
Italy,  undertook  with  great  readiness  to  select  at 
Rome  a fine  collection  of  casts  moulded  fresh  from 
the  fine  antique  statues,  and  busts ; these  he  had 
carefully  conveyed  to  Dublin  at  no  small  expense  to 
himself.  And  it  is  from  this  gallery  of  statues  that 
four  generations  of  Irish  artists  have  obtained  their 
practical  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Greeks  displayed  all  that  we  admire  of  beauty,  grace, 
and  symmetry  in  the  human  form. 

The  earl  of  Charlemont,  though  educated  at  the 
university  of  Padua,  did  not  imbibe  any  of  those 
ultramontane  prejudices,  which,  not  at  all  to  their 
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credit,  gave  their  taint  to  so  many  of  our  noble  and 
wealthy  travellers  during  that  century.  His  observant 
mind  had  seen  too  much  of  the  “ illiberal  manners 
and  vices”  which  then  disgraced  Italy,  to  affect  the 
travelled  vanity  which  would  place  that  demoralized 
country  in  a superior  position  to  his  own  ; and  in  this 
respect  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  earl  of  Chesterfield 
his  contemporary  should  have  had  the  same  right 
feeling,  as  he  expressed  it  most  unequivocally  in  his 
last  will.  Lord  Charlemont  was  by  nature  of  a 
benevolent  disposition,  and  he  was  determined  that 
his  own  country  should  have  the  benefit  of  whatever 
good  he  could  bestow. 

The  objects  of  the  Society  are  not  only  scientific 
but  practical,  and  do  not  interfere  with  any  other 
institution  in  Ireland.  The  means  employed  have 
varied  to  suit  the  changes  in  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  its  advancement  in  civilization.  In  the  earlier 
period  of  its  history,  the  attention  of  the  Society  was 
particularly  directed  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture, 
at  that  time  in  a very  neglected  condition. 

These  original  objects  of  the  Society  remain  un- 
altered so  far  as  concerns  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  other  useful  arts  : but  the  institution 
has  assumed  a new,  and  improved  form  ; its  attention 
has  been  directed  to  communicate  instruction  in  the 
useful  branches  of  art  suited  to  the  peculiar  situation 
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of  the  country,  by  means  of  lectures  and  schools  ; for 
which  purpose  six  professors  have  been  appointed, 
to  lecture  on  subjects  of  extensive  practical  utility  in 
the  arts  and  sciences.  A theatre  to  accommodate 
five  hundred  persons  has  been  erected  l. 

1 The  first  of  these  professorships  is  chemistry,  the  second  is  that 
of  mineralogy  ; both  of  the  greatest  utility  in  a country  so  rich  in 
the  treasures  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  The  third  is  that  of  mining  ; 
these  are  given  by  a mining  engineer.  The  fourth  is  natural  philo- 
sophy, demonstrated  by  experiments,  to  explain  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  physics,  and  their  application  to  the  mechanic  arts.  The 
fifth  is  the  veterinary  art,  on  which  the  professor  gives  two  courses 
annually.  The  sixth  is  that  of  botany  * : the  professor  lectures  in  the 
spring  at  the  institution,  and  in  summer  at  the  spacious  and  elegantly 
arranged  garden  of  the  society  at  Glassnevin.  These  lectures  embrace 
a very  extensive  range  of  information,  showing  the  application  of 
plants  to  the  purposes  of  the  arts  ; and  with  a distinct  course  relating 
to  grasses  and  plants,  directly  relating  to  agriculture  +.  To  give  a 
clear  idea  of  the  utility  of  this  branch  of  the  institution,  in  diffusing 
a knowledge  in  the  cultivation  of  trees,  it  appears  by  the  returns, 
that  the  Society  paid  in  forty  years  premiums  for  the  planting  of 
55,137,000  forest  trees. 


* The  present  professor  is  Dr.  Litton,  a very  skilful  botanist,  who 
succeeded  Dr.  Walter  Wade. 

+ This  garden  is  certainly  of  its  kind  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 
It  occupies  a space  of  twenty-seven  English  acres,  in  a very  well 
chosen  situation ; it  is  richly  furnished  with  herbaceous  plants,  and  a 
vast  variety  of  trees  ; its  conservatories  are  stored  with  a vast  variety 
of  plants  from  the  tropical  regions,  &c. 
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THEIR  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  four  of  these  schools — namely,  figure 
drawing,  landscape  and  ornament,  architecture,  and 
sculpture.  This  is  that  portion  of  the  Society’s  plan 
which  is  directly  in  the  line  of  our  object ; but  the 
real  and  extensive  usefulness  of  this  branch  of  their 
course  of  instruction  could  not  have  been  so  well 
understood,  without  placing  before  our  readers  a 
sketch  of  its  system,  sufficient  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
various  important  objects  it  embraces,  and  the  means 
it  employs  to  diffuse  the  most  useful  descriptions  of 
knowledge  gratuitously  among  the  people ; of  whom 
by  far  the  greater  portion  must  have  remained  in  a 
state  of  ignorance  as  to  these  arts  and  sciences,  but 
for  the  noble  and  continued  exertions  of  this  institu- 
tion, which  diffuses  immense  advantages  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Three  of  these  schools  were  founded,  as  we  have 
stated,  in  1746,  during  the  viceroyalty  of  lord  Ches- 
terfield, and  a competent  master  appointed  to  each, 
at  a salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum ; 
the  school  of  sculpture  was  not  established  before 
1806. 

The  admission  to  these  schools  is  not  difficult,  the 
youths  applying  for  the  privilege  of  study  being  only 
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required  to  show  specimens  of  their  having  some 
talent  suited  to  the  occasion  : the  instruction  is  given 
gratuitously.  The  schools  are  open  three  days  in 
each  week,  for  three  hours  each  day,  with  the  master 
in  constant  attendance  during  that  time.  The  “ figure 
school11  comprises  copying  from  drawings,  from  busts, 
and  statues,  and  during  some  portion  of  the  year, 
from  the  human  figure.  To  stimulate  the  youthful 
mind  to  greater  application,  premiums  are  offered ; and 
each  session  the  specimens  of  their  work  done  in  the 
schools  are  exhibited  for  the  inspection  of  the  So- 
ciety, who  distribute  a number  of  silver  medals  and 
books  of  instruction  in  the  arts,  for  the  best  perform- 
ances in  these  schools.  The  average  attendance  of 
students  is  about  fifty  in  each ; and  it  requires  no 
argument  to  prove  that  a course  of  instruction,  so 
well  adapted  to  the  demands  of  society,  and  so  ex- 
tensive in  its  nature,  must,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  diffuse  a great  mass  of  useful  information 
throughout  society,  and  be  of  the  greatest  value,  by 
its  extended  influence  upon  the  trades  and  manu- 
factures not  only  of  that  country,  but  also  in  a certain 
proportion  assist  the  general  interest  of  our  trade  and 
commerce.  It  is  not  only  the  painter,  sculptor,  and 
architect,  that  acquire  that  sound  elementary  know- 
ledge which  prepares  them  for  practical  operations. 
Here  also  the  surveyor,  the  engineer,  cabinet-maker, 
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designer  of  patterns,  the  porcelain  manufacturer,  and 
all  the  branches  of  ornamental  trade,  can  and  do  ac- 
quire the  principles  of  art,  which  qualify  them  to  be- 
come useful,  if  not  eminent,  in  the  various  modes  of 
applying  them.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  public  mind  is 
expanded  wisely,  and  its  moral,  as  well  as  intellectual 
qualities  improved,  and  made  eminently  conducive  to 
the  general  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  empire ; 
and,  in  confirmation  of  our  remarks,  we  find  that 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  masters  in  the  arts  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  and  several  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive manufacturers,  have  imbibed  the  elements  of 
their  professional  and  commercial  knowledge  in  the 
schools  of  the  Dublin  Society. 

But  several  of  the  distinguished  members  of  this 
society  had  another  object  in  view,  namely,  the  culti- 
vation of  the  higher  classes  of  art.  The  enlightened 
minds  of  those  patriotic  gentlemen  conceived  the  idea 
of  establishing  a school  of  painting  under  the  direction 
of  this  institution.  A committee  was  formed  for  the 
purpose,  of  which  Judge  Helen  and  Col.  Madden  were 
active  members  ; they  laid  out  some  money  in  the 
purchase  of  a few  good  pictures  to  begin  : but  as  they 
could  not  get  sufficient  funds  permanently  granted 
for  the  purpose,  this  admirable  intention  was  not  car- 
ried into  effect. 

The  masters  employed  in  these  schools  were  well 
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qualified  to  teach  more  than  the  elements  in  the  de- 
partments of  art  placed  under  their  management ; 
they  certainly  did  send  forth  some  very  clever  artists 
from  their  studios,  men  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  other  countries.  The  names  of  many  of  their 
pupils  being  known,  it  is  but  fair  that  those  of  their 
preceptors  should  be  remembered.  These  were  as 
follow  in  the  regular  order  of  succession,  as  they  are 
inscribed  or  printed  in  the  transactions  of  the  Society. 
The  first  master  of  the  figure  school  was  W.  Ennis ; 
of  the  landscape  and  ornamental  school,  T.  Mannin ; 
of  the  architecture  school,  James  Ivory. 

Robert  West  succeeded  Ennis,  who  died  1770  ; but 
Mr.  West  dying  a few  weeks  after  his  appointment, 
his  son,  Francis  West,  was  elected  to  the  situation, 
Nov.  1770,  which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1809, 
when  his  son,  Robert  L.  West  was  elected,  and  still 
continues  master. 

In  the  landscape  school,  Mr.  Manning  was  suc- 
ceeded pro  tem.  by  J.  J.  Barralet;  but  W.  Waldron 
was  permanently  elected  Nov.  1779,  and  held  the 
office  from  that  time,  until  A.D.  1801,  wdien  he  was 
superseded  by  Henry  Brocas ; and  Henry  Brocas,  jun. 
succeeded  by  election  to  his  late  father’s  situation  in 
May,  1838. 

In  the  architecture  school,  Hemy  Aaron  Baker 
was  elected  master  on  the  death  of  James  Ivory  in 
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1787 ; and  in  1838,  Mr.  Papworth,  jun.  was  appointed, 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Baker,  and  he  still  holds  that 
situation. 

The  school  of  sculpture  or  modelling  did  not  com- 
mence until  1 806,  when  Edward  Smith,  sen.  a man  of 
great  ability,  was  elected  master.  His  son  succeeded 
him  in  the  mastership,  and  held  it  until  his  death,  when 
Constantine  Panormo,  who  had  been  a pupil  of  the 
school,  and  had  been  under  Gallaher  and  Behnes,  in 
London,  was  elected,  and  is  now  the  master. 

THE  EXHIBITIONS  OF  PAINTINGS  IN  DUBLIN. 

This  mode  of  attracting  public  attention  and  ex- 
citing a general  feeling  of  interest  towards  the  arts, 
appears  to  have  been  understood  very  soon  by  that 
profession  in  Ireland;  for  we  find  that  in  1763,  five 
years  before  the  Royal  Academy  in  London  was 
founded,  there  was  an  exhibition  of  modern  pictures 
held  in  Dublin,  in  which  was  placed  the  first  of 
Barry’s  works  that  excited  public  attention,  and  which 
introduced  the  author  to  the  notice  of  Edmund  Burke, 
whose  friendship  for  him  continued  through  life. 
Barry  received  a premium  of  fifty  pounds  from  the 
Dublin  Society,  as  a mark  of  their  approbation  of  his 
work,  and  to  encourage  his  further  exertions.  This 
exhibition  was  managed  by  the  members  of  the  Dublin 
Society,  not  by  the 'artists,  and  it  took  place  just 
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thirty-two  years  from  the  first  founding  of  that  society, 
and  fourteen  years  after  its  incorporation. 

The  next  exhibition  took  place  in  1765,  in  St. 
George’s  street,  and  was  managed  entirely  by  the 
artists,  as  we  find  by  a memoir  drawn  up  by  Thomas 
Bell,  Esq.,  and  presented  to  the  president  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  soon  after  it 
was  incorporated  in  1823 ; together  with  a complete 
collection  of  catalogues,  probably  the  only  perfect  one 
in  existence,  from  the  first  printed  one  in  1765,  to  the 
opening  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  in  1825. 

Such  a memoir  is  of  the  greatest  utility,  as  it  em- 
bodies in  a compendious  form  all  the  interesting  facts 
connected  with  the  progress  of  the  arts  in  Ireland 
during  seventy  years,  as  above  stated,  in  a connective 
chain,  not  one  link  of  which  has  been  lost ; and  for 
this  historical  benefit  the  artists  and  lovers  of  the 
arts  are  entirely  indebted  to  Mr.  Bell’s  vigilance  and 
his  affection  for  all  that  relates  to  the  interests  of  art. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Thomas  James  Mulvaney, 
Esq.  R.H.A.,  and  keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
we  are  indebted  for  an  accurate  copy  of  this  docu- 
ment, from  which  our  limits  will  only  allow  us  to  make 
extracts  for  our  purpose.  Such  a mode  of  proceeding 
however  does  not  render  that  justice  to  the  worthy 
collector  of  this  information,  to  which  he  is  so  emi- 
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nently  entitled.  The  following  list  of  the  exhibitions 
is  from  Mr.  Bell's  collection. 

The  exhibitions  to  which  this  refers  are  thirteen 
in  number,  beginning  on  Feb.  12,  1765,  and  carried 
on,  with  intervals,  until  their  termination  in  1780. 
The  titlepage  of  this  catalogue,  after  stating  that 
44  this  is  the  first  year  of  their  exhibition,-”  gives  the 
following  appropriate  quotation  : 

“ Each  pleasing  art  gives  softness  to  the  mind, 

And  by  our  studies  are  our  lives  refin’d.” 

The  number  of  exhibitors  in  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture  were  twenty-seven,  and  of  works, 
eighty-five. 

The  second  exhibition  was  held  in  the  following 
year,  when  the  exhibitors  were  thirty,  and  their  works 
one  hundred  and  six. 

The  third  was  held  in  the  same  place  (George’s 
street)  as  the  preceding,  by  thirty  artists,  with  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  works.  Among  these  were 
several  engravings,  being  the  first  exhibited. 

1768.  The  Society  of  Artists  now  removed  to  their 
new  premises  in  William  street,  which  had  been  built 
out  of  the  surplus  funds  of  the  exhibitions  and  the  par- 
liamentary grant  of  5001.,  voted  to  them  after  their 
first  exhibition.  It  opened  in  April,  1768,  with  twenty 
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artists’  and  thirteen  honorary  exhibitors’  works,  which 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  forty-seven. 

The  fifth  had  about  forty  exhibitors  and  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  works. 

The  sixth  enumerates  five  London  artists  in  its  cata- 
logue of  exhibitors.  Two  of  these  were  the  well-known 
Vivares  and  Hooker.  There  were  forty-seven  ex- 
hibiting artists,  besides  several  specimens  by  honorary 
exhibitors  ; the  works,  one  hundred  and  four. 

The  seventh  opened  April  1771,  with  about  the 
same  number  of  exhibitors,  and  one  hundred  and  five 
works. 

The  eighth  contained  one  hundred  and  one  works, 
by  thirty-four  artists  and  four  honorary  exhibitors. 
Among  the  artists,  we  find  Mr.  Edward  Smith,  the 
eminent  sculptor,  the  only  time  that  his  name  appears 
in  these  catalogues. 

The  ninth  contained  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
works,  by  thirty-three  artists  and  seven  amateurs.  One 
of  the  artists  was  Mons.  Praval,  a drawing-master, 
who  had  been  draughtsman  to  Mr.  (afterwards  SirE.) 
Bankes,  on  his  voyage  towards  the  south  pole. 

The  tenth  exhibition  was  held  at  their  old  rooms  in 
George’s  street,  for  it  appears,  as  we  shall  show  here- 
after, that  some  “ cunning  stagers”  among  the  artists 
contrived  to  trick  the  Society  out  of  the  handsome 
rooms  built  chiefly  with  their  own  money ; and  from 
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this  fraudulent  conduct  on  the  part  of  these  men,  the 
ruin  of  the  exhibitions  was  accomplished.  The  exhi- 
bitors were  much  the  same  as  last  year,  and  the 
works  were  one  hundred  and  thirty. 

The  eleventh  was  held  in  the  same  place  as  the  last, 
but  there  were  only  twenty-four  artists  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  works. 

The  twelfth  was  held  in  the  Society’s  building  in 
William  street,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  best  they 
ever  had,  both  in  the  number  and  quality  of  the  works. 
Forty-two  artists  exhibited  and  nine  amateurs,  and 
the  works  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven. 
Here  was  a fine  prospect  opened,  after  twelve  years  of 
laborious  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  general  body  of 
exhibitors  : but  the  evil  eye  of  covetousness  had  got  in 
among  them,  and  three  or  four  of  the  second  and  third 
rate  men,  by  their  dishonest  arts,  destroyed  all  that 
had  been  done  by  the  clever  and  honest  men,  whose 
works  had  made  it  valuable.  Two  years  now  passed 
without  an  exhibition,  owing  to  the  tricks  of  the 
cabal. 

The  thirteenth,  and  last  \ was  held  in  the  William 
street  rooms,  which  were  supplied  with  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  works,  by  thirty-two  artists  and  nine 

1 In  this  exhibition  was  Wheatly’s  picture  of  the  review  of  the 
Irish  volunteers,  in  College  green.  From  this  is  a handsome  en- 
graving by  Woolett. 
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amateurs.  Here  ended  the  Irish  exhibition,  at  the 
moment  when  it  had  commenced  to  display  its  utility, 
in  calling  into  active  existence  the  natural  talents  of  a 
people  who,  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as  in  the 
more  arduous  duties  of  our  naval  and  military  service, 
have  contributed  their  just  proportion  to  whatever 
renown  the  character  of  the  British  nation  may  be 
entitled. 

Under  one  pretext  or  other  a talentless  junta  seized 
the  artists’  exhibition  rooms  into  their  own  hands,  and, 
having  turned  their  brethren  adrift,  gave  one  Cranfield 
absolute  possession ; thus  was  the  fair  prospect  of  im- 
proving the  arts  at  once  obstructed,  at  the  moment 
when  the  original  difficulties  had  been  overcome,  and 
the  native  genius  of  the  people  had  begun  to  show  itself 
in  the  most  decided  manner.  It  is  painful  to  be  under 
the  necessity  of  recording  such  acts,  but  it  must  be 
done  as  a warning  to  others,  not  to  confide  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  affairs  to  a clique  of  professional 
dunces,  who,  though  unable  to  bestow  any  credit  on 
art,  generally  possess  sufficient  cunning  to  over-reach 
men  of  real  talent,  and  often,  as  in  the  case  before  us, 
contrive  to  do  considerable  mischief.  The  distrust 
occasioned  by  this  mischievous  fraud  was  so  great,  that 
the  real  artists  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  make  any 
further  efforts  in  the  way  of  exhibitions ; and  this 
apathetic  feeling  was  one  of  the  great  evils  arising  out 
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of  that  unhappy  transaction.  About  the  same  time, 
too,  commenced  the  fierce  struggles  for  political  power, 
the  foreign  and  domestic  warfare,  and  the  military 
mania,  with  which  Ireland  was  seriously  afflicted  for 
at  least  twenty  years. 

We  now  subjoin  a list  of  the  principal  artists  who 
supported  the  character  of  the  arts,  and  elicited  public 
attention  and  regard  for  them  in  Ireland. 

William  Ashford  was  the  first  of  these,  an  excel- 
lent landscape  painter,  whose  works  are  in  the  collec- 
tions of  a great  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Ireland,  by  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  extensively 
employed  up  to  the  period  of  the  union.  He  was  then 
in  the  meridian  of  his  pencil,  which  was  one  dipped 
skilfully  in  the  rich  hues  and  sweet  effects  of  nature  : 
hut  from  the  period  stated,  until  his  decease,  which 
did  not  take  place  for  nearly  thirty  years  afterwards, 
he  had  received  but  one  order,  and  that  was  from 
a Mr.  Hodges,  for  two  pictures.  He  had,  how- 
ever, been  a prudent,  well-regulated  man  in  all  his 
intercourse  with  the  world,  and  fortunately  he  had 
acquired  an  independence  sufficient  to  supply  him  with 
the  comforts  of  life  in  the  long  and  hopeless  winter  of 
his  profession.  He  died  much  regretted,  at  his  house, 
Sandy-mount  park,  near  Dublin. 

T.  Roberts,  also  a landscape  painter.  There  was  in 
his  works  a great  deal  of  that  freshness  we  see  in 
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nature.  He  pencilled  in  his  foliage  beautifully,  but 
having  done  so,  he  did  not  like  to  lose  any  of  the 
features  of  his  pencil  by  toning  them  down. 

Carver. — This  artist  was  a clever,  and  rather  showy 
painter,  an  excellent  scenic  artist ; he  was  fond  of 
hazy  effects,  which  neither  want  nor  admit  deep  local 
colour — well  adapted  for  furniture-pictures. 

Mullins  was  an  artist  of  more  painter-like  feeling ; 
the  depth  and  tone  of  his  pictures  were  often  excellent : 
as  a colourist,  he  was  very  superior  to  Carver ; he  had 
a higher  aim  in  art. 

J onathan  Fisher  was  a steady  matter-of-fact  painter, 
one  who  seems  to  have  understood  the  mechanical 
“getting  up”  of  a picture:  he  avoided  errors,  but 
seldom  produced  beauties ; the  very  lifeless  orthodoxy 
of  landscape  painting  was  his ; likeness,  rather  than 
resemblance,  was  what  he  sought  for ; and  therefore 
the  trammels  of  local  forms  often  beset  him. 

Butts  only  exhibited  once ; his  works  are  not  often 
to  be  met  with ; he  was  a man  of  talent,  and  had 
much  respectable  business  in  landscape  painting. 

Hunter  was  a portrait  painter,  who  had  a large  and 
profitable  practice  ; his  exhibition  pictures  were  either 
whole  or  half-lengths  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  a 
proof  that  he  must  have  possessed  a certain  fair  por- 
tion of  talent.  His  works  command  respect,  although 
he  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  a very  able  artist.  He  had 
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collected  many  old  pictures,  some  of  which  were  very 
fine  ; upon  these  he  formed  his  style  of  colouring  : 
hence  it  happened  that  his  works,  though  sometimes 
low  and  dingy  in  tone,  are  never  raw  or  crude. 

Hunter  was  a mild  amiable  man,  liberal  in  com- 
municating what  he  knew,  and  generous  in  estimating 
the  works  of  his  brother  artists.  “ He  took  excel- 
lent likenesses,  and  his  practice  was  extensive ; he 
was  truly  a gentleman  in  feeling,  and  had  he  practised 
his  art  at  a time,  or  in  a country  where  the  arts  were 
better  understood,  he  would  have  been  very  eminent 
in  his  profession  V’ 

Henry  Tresham  was  a pupil  of  Mr.  Ennis,  and 

1 His  recipe  for  acquiring  a sufficient  stock  of  patience  in  the 
practice  of  his  art,  may  he  amusing  to  some  of  our  readers,  and  to 
others  instructive. 

A young  student  in  the  arts  was  once  introduced  to  him,  and  re- 
ceived with  great  kindness  ; he  pointed  out  to  him  the  best  modes  of 
acquiring  knowledge  in  the  arts,  and  invited  him  to  come  to  him  occa- 
sionally. On  one  of  these  visits,  the  student  produced  the  copy  of  a 
picture  which  Mr.  Hunter  had  lent  him  for  that  purpose,  and  after  ex- 
pressing a favourable  opinion  of  the  specimen,  the  veteran  turned  to 
the  pupil,  and  asked  him  what  walk  of  the  profession  he  would  choose. 
The  reply  was,  “ Portrait,  Sir.”  “ Very  well,  my  dear  ; pray  have 
you  a bible  ?” — “ Oh  yes,  Sir,  I have,  indeed.”  “Well,  my  dear, 
you  must  read  every  morning  before  you  go  into  your  painting-room, 
a chapter  of  Job  ; and  if  you  have  to  paint  a lady  who  was  pretty, 
you  must  read  two  chapters,  otherwise  you  will  be  harassed  to  death  !” 
Whether  this  hint  of  a clever,  practical  man  may  be  applicable  in 
the  present  advanced  state  of  general  knowledge,  we  know  not  ; but 
should  such  unfortunately  be  the  case,  the  diffusion  of  Mr.  Hunter’s 
maxim  may  be  useful  to  the  profession. 
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made  his  first  appearance  as  an  exhibitor  in  1770; 
his  specimens  were  chalk  drawings.  His  next  year’s 
works  were  three  allegorical  pictures,  or  compart- 
ments of  a ceiling,  viz.  the  Polite  Arts,  Apollo,  and 
Mercury.  Next  year  he  had  a picture  of  Andromache 
mourning  over  Hector’s  body.  In  1775,  he  exhibited 
there  for  the  last  time.  He  came  to  England  soon 
after,  and  was  elected  a member  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy in  1790. 

Home  (the  portrait  painter)  exhibited  in  Dublin 
for  the  first  time  in  1780.  He  was  determined  to 
make  an  impression,  for  he  sent  no  less  than  twenty- 
three  pictures  ; amongst  them  two  whole  lengths,  and 
an  allegorical  picture  painted  in  England ; the  rest 
half  lengths,  &c.,  painted  in  Ireland,  mostly  from 
persons  of  rank  and  distinction. 

Wm.  Peters,  afterwards  R.A.,  exhibited  in  1768. 
Hugh  Hamilton  in  1769. 

Among  the  draftsmen  of  this  school,  Francis  West, 
son  of  Robert  West,  who  succeeded  Ennis  as  master 
of  the  Dublin  Society  school,  ranks  very  high.  This 
artist's  taste,  which  was  hereditary,  received  much 
aid  from  a cultivation  of  some  years  in  the  French 
Academy  of  Arts.  He  was  remarkably  well  acquainted 
with  the  structure  of  the  human  figure,  which  he  could 
draw  with  great  precision,  even  without  models ; he 
had  an  elegant  taste  in  composition,  as  many  of  his 
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works  will  show ; his  crayon  pictures  are  very  fine, 
but  he  did  not  produce  much  in  oil.  He  had  a culti- 
vated mind,  and  was  of  a mild  amiable  disposition, 
and  generally  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  not 
more  for  the  skill  he  displayed  in  his  profession,  than 
for  the  unblemished  integrity  of  his  life. 

Manning  was  perhaps  next  to  F.  West,  and  very 
close  to  him  in  point  of  merit : this  artist  was  master 
of  the  Dublin  Society’s  landscape,  flower,  and  orna- 
mental school.  He  had  a high  and  just  reputation  as 
a draftsman  amongst  his  fellow  artists. 

In  sculpture  there  appeared  some  men  of  excellent 
natural  talents,  but  these  could  not  be  properly  deve- 
loped for  want  of  a school  wherein  they  could  have 
been  cultivated.  Among  them,  however,  one  man,  a 
superior  genius,  did  come  forward.  This  person  was 
Edward  Smith.  His  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
catalogues  more  than  once1  (1772),  when  he  ex- 


1 Edw.  Smith,  sen.  has  left  admirable  works  indeed.  Viz.  Doctor 
Lucas  : five  figures  on  the  front  of  the  Law  Courts  ; the  centre  one, 
Moses,  &c.  worthy  of  Michael  Angelo  : twelve  or  fourteen  bas- 
relievos  surmounting  the  entrance  to  each  court,  and  the  interven- 
ing intercolumniation  in  the  great  hall  ; and  the  six  fine  caryatic 
figures  (basso-relievo)  supporting  the  dome  of  that  hall.  The  noble 
heads,  river  gods  (the  rivers  of  Ireland)  at  the  Custom  House ; the 
colossal  figure,  Hope,  on  the  cupola  ; the  four  figures  on  the  south 
front,  and  the  large  basso-relievo,  (Neptune,  &c.  &c.)  in  the  tympanum 
of  the  south  front  pediment ; the  king’s  arms  that  surmount  the  four 
angles  of  the  building,  and  all  the  fine  bas-relievos  (figures  and  orna- 
ments) that  decorate  the  interior  corridors.  All  the  heads  and  orna- 
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hibited  his  model  of  the  intended  statue  of  Dr.  Lucas, 
which  he  afterwards  sculptured  in  marble  for  the 
Royal  Exchange,  where  it  is  still  kept  in  high  preser- 
vation, and  of  its  class  is  an  admirable  work  of  art. 
Smith  possessed  all  the  great  qualities  of  the  human 
mind  requisite  to  produce  a first-rate  sculptor — a 
great  and  original  power  of  thinking,  vigour  in  the 
unfolding  of  his  ideas,  with  judgment  and  good  taste 
in  his  arrangements.  His  works  have  that  sort  of 
freshness  about  them  that  can  only  be  produced  by 
minds  endowed  with  great  and  just  perceptions  in 
art,  and  who  look  solely  to  nature  for  the  materials 
by  which  they  are  to  convey  in  a tangible  form  these 
genuine  expressions  to  the  public  mind.  The  proofs 
of  his  genius,  we  have  already  noticed,  some  others 
are  in  possession  of  the  nobility.  In  his  disposi- 
tion he  was  naturally  mild,  and  a stranger  to  guile, 


mental  stone  carvings  at  the  Castle  chapel  ; the  fine  bassi-relievi,  cary- 
atic  and  others,  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  Henrietta  street  ; the  heads  and 
ornaments  of  Carlisle  bridge  ; the  ornaments,  frieze,  &c.  of  the  Ro- 
tundo  ; the  statue  of  Hibernia,  over  the  gate-entrance  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society.  All  the  figures  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  six  in  number. 
The  three  on  the  College  green  front  were  executed  by  him  from 
drawings  by  Flaxman. 

The  figures  on  the  Law  Courts  (five  in  number),  and  those  on  the 
east  front  of  the  Bank  (Westmoreland  street),  three  in  number,  are, 
in  my  judgment,  worthy  of  any  sculptor  of  any  age  or  country.  His 
figures  too,  on  the  south  front,  from  Flaxman’s  designs,  are  fine. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Mulvaney,  then  student,  was  employed  to  make  copies  of 
Flaxman’s  drawings  for  him,  by  Mr.  J ohnstone,  the  architect. 
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he  appears  to  have  resembled  Goldsmith  in  mind, 
hut  Robert  Burns  in  conduct,  and  both  in  genius. 
Above  any  narrow  or  illiberal  feeling  himself,  he 
did  not  expect  to  find  it  in  others.  Cheerful,  social, 
and  hospitable  to  a fault,  he  was  deficient  in  that 
worldly  prudence,  which  is  so  useful  an  adjunct  in 
the  affairs  of  mankind : his  profession  brought  him, 
for  several  years,  a large  income,  but  he  realised 
nothing.  At  length,  when  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
established  a school  of  sculpture,  Smith  was  elected 
master  at  10(F.  a year,  which  he  held  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life  \ 

The  other  sculptors  who  exhibited  at  this  period, 
were  Messrs.  Cunningham,  Tassie,  Verpyle,  Foy, 
Hickey,  Sarsfield,  Philip  Adams,  &c. ; these  were  all 
men  of  talent,  but  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  go 
into  a description  of  their  works. 

Among  the  painters,  we  also  find  the  names  of 
J.  James  Barralet,  Solomon  Williams,  M.  Berranger, 
Charles  Robertson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trotter,  Mr.  Foster, 
Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Garvey,  afterwards  R.A.,  Mr. 


1 Our  readers  who  have  not  seen  Smith’s  works  in  Dublin,  hut 
who  may  have  seen  the  fine  heads  forming  the  key-stones  at  Somer- 
set-house, may  form  some  idea  of  his  talents,  when  we  inform  them, 
that  Smith’s  heads  on  the  key-stones  at  the  Custom-house,  Dublin,  are 
in  a still  grander  style  of  expression.  The  original  models  in  wax, 
smaller  size,  were  presented  to  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  by 
— Gandon,  Esq. 
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Peter  Shee,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Barrett,  Mr.  Woodburn, 
Mr.  Ennis,  Mr.  Healy,  Mr.  Ivory,  and  several  others 
of  less  note,  all  of  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  were  sud- 
denly curtailed  of  the  means  of  making  their  annual 
appearance  before  the  public. 

A hiatus  of  twenty  years  now  occurs  in  the  pictorial 
exhibitions  of  Ireland,  and  this  at  a time  too,  when 
that  country  had  prospered  very  much  in  trade,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures. 

At  length,  in  May,  1 800,  a select  body  of  artists, 
having  made  their  arrangements,  opened  an  exhibi- 
tion of  paintings,  drawings,  and  sculpture,  at  Allen’s 
rooms,  in  Dame  street.  On  this  occasion  twenty- 
seven  artists  supplied  the  works. 

The  catalogue  of  their  performances  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  forty-three.  In  1801,  finding  the 
encouragement  greater  than  they  expected,  and  their 
numbers  increasing,  they  applied  for  leave  to  exhibit 
in  the  late  parliament  house,  and  government  granted 
them  the  hall  in  which  the  lords  used  to  meet,  with 
some  other  apartments.  Their  members  now  in- 
creased to  forty-one.  The  number  of  works  was  two 
hundred. 

In  the  following  year  the  exhibition  was  continued 
in  the  same  apartments,  with  an  increase  of  artists  and 
works ; the  latter  amounting  to  two  hundred  and 
thirteen,  the  former  to  fifty-one,  having  nearly  doubled 
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their  number  in  two  years.  These  two  exhibitions 
quite  surpassed  the  first,  both  for  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  works ; and  with  buoyant  feelings  the 
artists  increased  their  efforts,  determined  to  achieve 
much  better  things  : but  the  sudden  and  dangerous 
insurrection  which  broke  out  in  Dublin  on  Saturday 
night,  the  23rd  of  July,  1803,  and  the  renewal  of  the 
French  war  which  followed  directly  after,  put  an  end 
for  the  present  to  the  day-dreams  of  those  ingenious 
men  ; added  to  which  the  government  took  possession 
of  the  exhibition  rooms  in  the  parliament  house : so 
that  another  hiatus  occurs  in  the  order  of  their  ex- 
hibitions. Driven  now  to  look  for  some  asylum,  the 
arts  were  not  able  to  obtain  any  thing  better  than 
Allen’s  rooms,  which  for  this  purpose  were  too  small 
by  one  half,  though  the  situation  was  central  and  very 
respectable.  Into  this  gallery  therefore  the  committee 
in  1804  crowded  one  hundred  and  forty  works,  mostly 
from  the  same  exhibitors  as  before. 

We  come  now  to  a blank  in  the  exhibitions,  which 
lasted  four  years.  It  is  necessary  in  tracing  the  history 
of  the  arts  to  lay  some  degree  of  emphasis  upon  such 
facts ; because  to  these  decided  symptoms,  not  merely 
of  neglect  but  of  discouragement,  must  be  mainly 
attributed  in  any  country  the  stagnation  of  the  arts, 
and  the  consequent  depression  and  abandonment  of 
the  profession  by  its  ablest  men.  After  many  useless 
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applications  to  government  during  those  four  years, 
the  exhibitors  at  length  found  a refuge  in  the  newly 
built,  but  unfinished  rooms  of  the  Dublin  Society,  in 
Hawkins  street.  The  rooms  however  were  spacious,  and 
had  been  built  specially  with  a view  to  these  purposes. 

In  these  apartments  they  opened  in  May,  1809, 
with  two  hundred  and  thirty- one  works  from  sixty 
artists.  A few  of  the  original  members  had  seceded, 
but  several  juniors  came  forward;  these  were,  — Allday 
J.  Brocus,  S.  and  W.  Brocas,  R.  Elsam,  an  architect, 
J.  Fernelly,  G.  Gabrielli,  G.  and  W.  Grattan,  J.  H. 
Maguire,  J.  Moreau,  G.  Pap  worth,  J.  Peacock,  G. 
Petrie,  J.  Smith,  M.  Ward,  Solomon  Williams,  J. 
Woodhouse,  T.  J.  Mulvany,  C.  Robertson,  W.  B.  S. 
Taylor,  T.  C.  Thompson,  &c. 

In  1810  the  exhibition  opened  in  the  same  rooms, 
with  an  increase  of  number  and  of  talent ; there  appear 
no  less  than  sixty-six  professional,  and  eight  honorary 
exhibitors,  whose  united  works  amounted  to  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-four.  The  new  names  added  to  the 
former  lists  are: — Thomas  Bell,  T.  Kirk  (sculptor), 
J.  G.  Mulvany,  W.  Mossop,  medallist,  G.  Harlowe, 
(London),  Misses  E.  and  D.  Williams. 

In  1811,  it  was  held  at  the  same  place,  the  number 
of  the  exhibitors  not  increased,  and  the  works  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five. 

These  undertakings  had  gone  prosperously  on  now 
o 2 
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for  three  years,  when  some  difficulties  arose  concern- 
ing the  management  of  the  Society.  The  more  talented 
and  respectable  members  wished  that  the  direction 
of  its  affairs  should  continue  in  the  hands  of  the  able 
artists  and  respectable  men,  whose  talents  and  per- 
sonal exertions  had  been  so  instrumental  in  bringing 
these  matters  to  so  prosperous  a condition ; but  the 
inferior  class  of  exhibitors,  many  of  whom  as  yet  could 
hardly  be  ranked  within  the  pale  of  art,  got  up  a 
cabal,  as  such  persons  are  always  sure  to  do  when 
they  get  power  into  their  hands,  and  annoyed  the 
respectable  portion  so  much  that  a division  was 
the  consequence.  Some  members  of  the  Dublin 
Society  having  meddled  indiscreetly  in  the  affair,  the 
senior  artists  declined  to  exhibit  again  in  the  Dublin 
Society  house,  and  took  Del  VecchkTs  gallery  in  West- 
morland street,  where  in  1812,  they  got  up  a very 
handsome  exhibition,  which  was  well  patronized.  The 
seceders  or  junior  party  were  allowed  to  continue  in 
the  Hawkins  street  gallery.  The  number  of  exhi- 
bitors in  both  were  seventy-five,  and  the  works 
amounted  to  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine. 

The  same  unhappy  division  continued  the  following 
year,  1813,  and  the  two  parties  exhibited  in  the  same 
localities  as  before,  but  the  number  of  works  and  of 
members  had  decreased. 

In  1814  there  was  a coalition  : the  parties  exhibited 
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together  at  the  Dublin  Society’s  rooms,  when  fifty-four 
members  supplied  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  works. 
At  this  exposition  a new  feature  presented  itself ; 
namely,  the  two  fine  pictures  of  “ Saul  among  the 
Prophets,”  and  “ Love  ruling  the  Elements,”  by  Ben- 
jamin West,  the  venerable  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  London : these  works  excited  general 
admiration. 

In  1815  however,  the  division  into  parties  was 
renewed,  between  those  who  were  eager  to  obtain  a 
power  that  they  knew  not  how  to  use,  and  those 
whose  rank,  station,  and  experience  in  their  profession 
entitled  them  to  possess  that  which  they  knew  how 
to  employ  with  discretion.  In  consequence  the  re- 
fractory juniors  were  ejected  from  the  Dublin  Society’s 
house,  and  the  senior  party  were  put  into  possession, 
where  they  opened  a very  respectable  exhibition  ; the 
juniors  took  Del  Vecchio’s  rooms,  and  opened  them 
in  a similar  way  with  more  pictures  but  less  talent. 

In  1816  however,  a better  understanding  prevailed 
among  the  whole  body  of  artists ; each  party  gave  way 
a little,  and  a real  coalition  was  the  consequence.  In 
making  arrangements  for  the  exhibition,  W.  Mossop 
the  distinguished  medallist  was  elected  secretary  for 
the  year,  and  a committee  was  formed  without  any 
party  feeling.  Affairs  looked  much  better  for  them  ; 
but  this  happened  to  be  a year  of  great  scarcity,  or 
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rather  of  famine ; and  people  generally  had  enough 
to  do  with  their  means,  without  a thought  of  enjoying 
the  luxury  of  an  exhibition.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  income  did  not  cover  the  expences,  and  some  of 
the  accounts  were  left  unpaid.  This  was  discouraging, 
especially  as  the  recent  establishment  of  peace  had 
opened  the  gates  of  the  continent  wide  to  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  Ireland,  who  appeared  as  if  with  one 
consent  to  abandon,  for  more  than  a season,  their 
native  land  and  their  duties  to  their  country,  to 
squander  the  profits  drawn  from  their  estates  upon 
foreigners  who  cajoled  them  with  affected  respect. 

In  the  spring  of  181 7,  the  artists  met  to  make 
arrangements  for  an  exhibition ; and  Mr.  W.  B. 
Sarsfield  Taylor  was  requested  to  take  upon  him  the 
office  of  secretary,  to  which  he  acceded,  and  prepara- 
tions were  accordingly  commenced,  to  add  additional 
interest  to  the  scene.  Earl  Whitworth,  then  viceroy, 
and  the  duchess  of  Dorset,  were  applied  to  officially  by 
the  secretary  to  request  the  honour  of  their  excel- 
lencies favouring  the  exhibition  with  their  presence 
at  a private  view,  previous  to  its  being  opened  to  the 
public.  To  this  application  a gracious  assent  was 
given  ; and  at  the  time  appointed  their  excellencies 
came  in  state,  attended  by  their  suite  and  a few  of  their 
particular  friends,  with  a guard  of  honour  and  every 
mark  of  respect  that  could  be  desired.  The  kindness 
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and  suavity  of  these  very  distinguished  personages, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  or  to  forget ; affable 
and  condescending  to  all  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
attend  the  earl  and  duchess  through  the  rooms,  they 
appeared  to  feel  much  gratified  by  the  examples  of 
talent  which  were  displayed,  and  of  the  merits  of 
which  they  were  highly  competent  to  form  an  ac- 
curate judgment. 

His  excellency  had  also,  on  application  from  the 
secretary,  sent  to  the  exhibition  a picture  he  highly 
valued,  and  for  which  he  had  a year  or  two  previously 
given  to  the  talented  author  two  hundred  guineas  \ 
when  it  was  on  the  walls  of  Somerset-house  exhibition ; 
and  of  the  artist,  as  well  as  the  work,  his  lordship 
spoke  in  terms  of  admiration. 

A good  impulse  was  given  to  public  feeling  by  this 
vice-regal  visit,  and  although  the  general  scarcity  was 
still  severely  felt,  the  receipts  of  the  exhibition  were  so 
much  better  than  they  were  the  preceding  year,  that 
their  outstanding  debts  were  cleared  off,  and  a surplus 
fund  remained  in  the  treasurer’s  hands  : this  was  the 
first  year  that  the  members  had  not  been  called  upon 
to  subscribe  for  a deficient  account. 

1 This  was  “ the  Fight  Interrupted,”  by  W.  Mulready.  R.A. 
This  admirable  work  was  devised  to  Lady  Ann  Whitworth,  who  was 
married  to  the  Earl  De  la  Warre.  We  understand  that  the  noble 
earl  has  recently  disposed  of  it  to  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  for  four  hundred 
guineas. 
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At  the  spring  meeting  of  the  artists  in  1818,  the 
secretary  of  the  late  year,  having  made  up  his  accounts 
and  a report,  resigned  his  situation,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  the  society.  Mr.  Mossop  was  again  called 
upon  to  do  that  duty,  which  he  kindly  accepted,  and 
for  which  he  was  admirably  qualified,  not  more  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  duties,  than  for  the  honest  zeal, 
intelligence,  and  sincerity  with  which  he  performed 
them.  The  artists’  society  appeared  at  last  to  have 
got  into  a smooth  position,  when  the  evil  genius  that 
appears  to  have  been  always  watching  their  move- 
ments, raised  another  squall,  which  threatened  to 
lay  them  on  their  beam-ends  once  more.  This  was 
occasioned  by  the  sudden  determination  of  the  Dublin 
Society  to  sell  and  entirely  dispose  of  their  house 
and  extensive  premises  in  Hawkins  street *,  wherein 
were  situate  the  artists’  exhibition-rooms,  built  ex- 
pressly for  the  use  of  the  artists  in  Ireland,  by 
parliamentary  grants  specially  voted  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  was  an  event  that  the  artists  were  not  pre- 
pared to  meet ; they  attempted  to  parry  it,  however, 
by  a petition  to  both  houses  of  parliament;  that  to  the 
commons  was  presented  by  W.  C.  Plunkett,  M.P. ; 

1 On  these  premises  more  than  eighty  thousand  pounds  had  been 
expended,  in  substantial  buildings,  museums,  galleries,  laboratories, 
schools,  &c.  The  whole  was  sold  for  a few  thousand  pounds,  and 
the  noble  exhibition  rooms  were  all  pulled  to  pieces  to  make  way 
for  a playhouse , that  has  never  yet  paid  for  its  building. 
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This  delayed  the  act  for  one  year,  but  in  the  next 
session,  leave  was  given  the  Dublin  Society  to  sell  and 
alienate  the  whole  of  the  premises  in  Hawkins  street, 
including  the  fine  exhibition-rooms,  of  which  they 
were  only  trustees  for  the  artists  of  Ireland.  Previous 
to  the  sale,  they  allowed  the  artists  to  exhibit  once 
more  in  their  own  rooms,  and  in  May  1819,  one  year 
having  been  lost  in  disputation,  with  great  expense  to 
the  artists,  the  last  exhibition  of  painting,  sculpture 
and  architecture  was  opened  in  Hawkins  street  gallery. 

In  this  exhibition,  forty-seven  artists1  names,  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty-two  works  are  enumerated  in 
the  catalogue,  a fair  proof  that  this  unnatural  contest 
between  the  Dublin  Society,  which  ought  to  have  been 
the  champion  of  the  arts,  and  the  artists,  who  only 
sought  to  preserve  their  legal  rights,  had  done  serious 
mischief  to  the  interests  of  that  profession.  It  was  a 
severe  blow,  dealt  with  great  harshness,  by  the  strong 
against  the  weak,  by  those  in  fact  who  ought  to  have 
been  their  best  protectors. 


SECTION  IV. 

Once  more  cast  upon  the  world,  without  a place  of 
shelter,  the  professors  of  the  elegant  and  peaceful  arts, 
determined  instantly  to  apply  for  a charter  of  incorpo- 
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ration  ; this  decisive  movement  they  found  absolutely 
necessary.  The  artists  determined  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  trammels  in  which  they  had  so 
long  been  restricted.  The  application  for  a charter 
was  made  by  the  artists  of  high  reputation x,  with 
judgment ; truth  and  justice  were  on  their  side.  These 
men  of  peaceful  and  elegant  occupations  did  not  seek 
to  intrude  upon  the  lawful  rights  and  privileges  of 
others,  they  merely  sought  to  establish  their  ovvn ; 
yet  this  moderate  and  just  application  was  actively, 
but  secretly  opposed  by  some  interested  persons.  We 
must  not  enter  into  a detail  of  those  unhappy  attempts 
to  impose  upon  the  executive,  and  prevent  an  act  of 
justice,  which  would  reflect  honour  upon  the  govern- 
ment itself : one  specimen  only  we  shall  give.  The 
oppositionists  procured  the  aid  of  a clever  and  respect- 
able miniature  painter,  named  Comerford,  who  was  a 
remarkable  sort  of  person,  with  precisely  learning 
enough  to  show  how  little  his  mind  had  been  im- 
proved by  its  influence.  This  gentleman  wrote  a very 
long  and  very  elaborate  letter  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Robert  Peel,  who  was  then  chief  secretary  for  Ireland 
(1819),  in  which  he  took  up  the  question  as  one  of 
mere  political  economy,  and  rang  the  changes  more 

1 The  author  has  the  original  draft  copy,  which  he  drew  up,  in  his 
possession,  with  the  signatures  of  above  thirty  of  the  most  respect- 
able artists’  names  signed  to  it. 
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than  a dozen  times  upon  the  two  staple  expressions  of 
that  science,  “ demand”  and  “ supply,”  as  if  “ the 
demand”  for  pictures,  statues,  and  palaces  could  be 
“supplied,”  like  that  for  corn  and  potatoes,  in  the 
following  year.  The  narrowness  of  his  understanding 
and  intelligence  did  not  allow  him  to  distinguish  be- 
tween two  opposite  ideas,  and  as  this  letter  could  not 
be  received  in  the  shape  of  a private  communication 
on  public  business,  Mr.  Peel,  when  applied  to  by  the 
artists,  properly  allowed  them  a copy  of  it,  which  Mr. 
Nolan,  a respectable  solicitor,  and  also  a member  of 
the  Dublin  Society,  laid  before  Mr.  Sydney  Taylor, 
then  a student  at  law  \ 

This  young  gentleman  was  not  long  in  replying  to 
it.  He  completely  pointed  out  and  refuted  the  falla- 
cious arguments  in  it,  which  had  been  raised  upon 
wrong  premises  and  would  not  bear  the  test  of  logical 
examination.  This  rejoinder  appears  to  have  produced 
its  proper  effect  on  the  government.  Mr.  Comerford 
gave  up  the  contest  in  despair,  as  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  meet  the  reasoning  which  was  put  forth  in  the 
reply  to  that  immense  mass  of  verbiage,  his  diplomatic 
note.  These  sinister  proceedings  produced  much  delay, 
but  not  a defeat.  The  Irish  government  was  changed: 
Earl  Talbot  succeeded  to  Viscount  Whitworth,  and 

1 A copy  of  the  original  letter  and  the  answer  to  it  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  author. 
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Mr.  Grant  succeeded  to  the  chief  secretaryship,  in 
place  of  Mr.  Peel.  Attempts  were  made  to  influence 
the  new  government  against  the  artists’  application,  but 
they  were  signally  foiled ; and  in  1821,  Earl  Talbot, 
with  the  advice  of  the  attorney-general,  Mr.  Plunkett, 
and  the  solicitor-general,  Mr.  Bush,  after  referring 
the  case  to  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  who  made  a favourable 
report  upon  it x,  granted  a charter  of  incorporation  to 
the  artists  of  Ireland,  which,  after  a long  and  severe 
struggle,  placed  them  in  a position  independent  of 
every  other  institution. 

That  long  and  expensive  contest  lasted  full  ten 
years.  It  was  conducted  by  a small  body  of  artists, 
who  formed  a permanent  committee,  and,  regardless 
of  the  threats  or  promises  held  out  to  them1  2,  firmly  ad- 
hered, “with  a desperate  fidelity,”  to  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence ; and  although  at  last  reduced  to  six  acting 
members,  yet  this  forlorn  hope  finally  planted  their 
colours  upon  the  elevated  ground  for  which  they  had 
so  long  and  almost  hopelessly  contended.  In  this 
contest,  it  must  be  mentioned,  to  the  honour  of  many 

1 T.  J.  Mulvany,  Esq.  was  deputed  to  come  over  and  lay  the  case 
before  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  P.R.  A.  and  Mr.  (now  Sir)  M.  A.  Shee.  Both 
these  distinguished  artists  reported  in  favour  of  the  charter. 

2 These  were  William  Mossop,  John  George  Mulvany  and  Thomas 
James  Mulvany,  Charles  Robertson,  William  B.  Sarsfield  Taylor, 
and  Thomas  C.  Thompson,  who  devoted  a great  deal  of  their  time, 
and  provided  the  requisite  funds  for  this  purpose. 
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members  of  the  Dublin  Society,  the  most  distinguished 
for  their  rank  and  intelligence,  that  they  did  not  take 
part  against  the  artists,  and  more  than  one  of  its 
members  were  most  strenuous  and  persevering  sup- 
porters of  their  claims  for  a charter. 

The  charter  being  now  granted,  its  completion  was 
for  some  time  delayed  by  the  want  of  funds  to  pay  the 
fees  upon  it,  which  amounted  to  above  three  hundred 
pounds,  until  at  length  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Institution  1 handsomely  interfered  and  paid  the 
whole  amount.  Many  artists,  who  had  either  been 
lukewarm  in  the  cause,  or  directly  opposed  to  it,  now 
came  forward  to  share  in  the  advantages  procured  by 
the  talents  and  perseverance  of  others,  and  they  were 
received  with  a degree  of  friendship  that  produced  a 
reunion  of  interest  and  feeling. 

Having  got  possession  of  the  deed  of  incorporation, 
the  secretary  summoned  a general  assembly  of  artists, 
and  it  was  there  resolved  to  choose  three  members  by 
ballot,  and  that  these  three  should,  upon  oath,  select 
eleven  others,  to  form  the  complete  number  of  fourteen, 
as  stated  in  the  charter.  The  three  artists  chosen  on 
this  occasion  were  William  Ashford,  William  Cuming, 
and  Thomas  S.  Roberts. 

1 This  society  was  founded  in  1813,  and  patronised  by  the  prince 
regent  and  principal  persons  of  rank  and  wealth  in  Ireland.  It  pro- 
fessed to  be  on  the  plan  of  the  British  Institution,  Pall  Mall.  We 
find,  however,  that  it  is  no  longer  in  existence. 
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These  three  gentlemen  formed  a committee  of  in- 
quiry, and  selected  the  members  with  great  discrimi- 
nation, and  their  names  were  accordingly  entered  in  the 
charter  *,  of  which  we  subjoin  the  following  extracts  : 

“ The  Charter  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy, 
dated  the  5th  day  of  August,  1823.” 

After  the  usual  preamble,  it  goes  on  to  state,  “that 
the  academy  shall  consist  of  fourteen  academicians  and 
ten  associates;’1  it  then  names  the  academicians  thus — 
“We  do  hereby  nominate,  constitute,  and  appoint 
William  Ashford  to  be  first  president,  Francis  Johnston 
to  be  first  treasurer,  and  William  Mossop  to  be  first  se- 
cretary; and  Henry  A.  Baker,  Martin  Cregan,  William 
Cuming,  Thomas  Kirk2,  John  George  Mulvany,  Thomas 
James  Mulvany,  Joseph  Peacock,  Thomas  Sotelle 
Roberts,  Thomas  Clement  Thompson,  Robert  Lucius 
West,  and  Solomon  Williams,  persons  to  be  named 
the  first  fourteen  academicians  of  said  corporation.” 

It  further  provides,  that  within  six  months  from 


1 These  names  will  be  found  in  our  extracts  from  the  charter,  with 
one  exception,  that  of  Mr.  Gandon  the  architect,  whom  they  elected 
with  Mr.  Johnston,  but  that  distinguished  man  found  himself  unable, 
from  his  advanced  age,  to  take  a part  in  their  proceedings,  and  he 
resigned.  H.  A.  Baker,  Esq.  was  then  elected. 

2 The  sculptor  who  has  done  the  principal  statues  of  distinguished 
public  men  set  up  in  Ireland  ; viz.  George  IV.,  lord  Nelson,  the  duke 
of  Wellington  ; Justice  and  Clemency,  on  the  Court  house,  London- 
derry ; lord  Monteagle,  Limerick  ; trophies,  &c.  at  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land ; many  busts  for  the  library  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin  ; monu- 
mental groups,  &c.  &c. 
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that  date  the  members  shall  proceed  to  the  election  of 
such  persons  to  be  associates  as  they  shall  consider 
deserving  of  that  honour.  It  then  lays  down  the  rules 
for  establishing  the  by-laws  of  the  society,  &c.  &c. 

Thus  we  have  arrived  at  last  with  our  vessel  in  a 
safe  harbour,  after  a long  and  boisterous  navigation  : 
and  with  a continuance  of  the  good  fortune  that  so 
lately  smiled  upon  the  artists'  efforts,  one  of  their  own 
members,  Francis  Johnston,  Esq.  we  will  not  say  ge- 
nerously, but  nobly,  came  forward,  and  at  his  own 
expense  purchased  a piece  of  ground,  and  built  thereon 
the  present  handsome  and  commodious  academic  edi- 
fice, in  which  the  exhibitions  are  held  and  the  business 
of  the  academy,  the  drawing  schools,  &c.  are  carried 
on.  This  building  contains  two  fine  exhibition  rooms, 
with  suitable  apartments  for  the  keeper  of  the  academy, 
and  the  schools  of  drawing,  living  models,  and  antique 
sculpture,  and  painting.  The  generous  founder  ex- 
pended upon  it  the  sum  of  fourteen  thousand  pounds, 
and  bestowed  it  in  perpetuity  to  the  use  of  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy  ; the  lord  chancellor,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  and  the  chief  justice  of  the  Queen’s 
Bench  being  the  principal  trustees. 

This  edifice  was  completed,  and  in  1826  opened 
with  an  excellent  collection  of  works  by  native  artists. 
In  their  first  catalogue,  the  academy  published  “ A 
Preliminary  Address”  on  the  new  and  proper  position 
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in  which  the  arts  had  now  been  placed  in  Ireland, 
and  justly  pointing  out  the  absurdity  of  the  notion, 
that  nature  was  exhausted,  and  could  not  produce 
any  more  eminent  artists.  It  then  notices,  with  just 
expressions  of  thankfulness,  the  valuable  and  appro- 
priate tokens  of  friendly  feeling  bestowTed  upon  their 
infant  establishment,  by  several  very  distinguished 
artists  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  London  ; they  are  as 
follows  : — 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P.R.A.,  presented  them  a 
fine  cast  of  the  Barberini  Faun  ; Sir  Richard  West- 
macott,  R.  A.,  one  of  his  charming  works,  “ the  House- 
less Wanderer Charles  Rossi,  Esq.  R.A.,  one  of 
his  splendid  groups,  of  king  Edward  I.  and  queen 
Eleanor : one  from  Mr.  Carew,  of  his  elegant  statue 
“ Diana  :v>  to  these  admirable  specimens  of  sculpture, 
Mr.  Del  Vecchio  of  Dublin,  liberally  added  several 
excellent  casts  from  the  antique  models. 

This  address  was  followed  by  an  explanation  of  the 
artists1  views  in  obtaining  this  independent  position  ; 
and  it  concludes  with  the  following  remarkable  and 
emphatic  paragraph. 

“ Be  it  remembered,  that  on  the  seventh  day  of 
March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six, 
a lease  renewable  for  ever  of  the  building,  from  whence 
this  document  is  issued,  was  granted  to  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy,  at  the  nominal  rent  of  five 
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shillings  per  annum,  by  Francis  Johnston,  Esq.,  pre- 
sident of  this  academy,  and  architect  to  his  majesty’s 
board  of  works  for  Ireland.” 

In  a second  section,  it  declares  the  constituent  and 
accessary  members ; the  end,  objects,  constitution, 
government,  and  general  plan  of  the  academic  sys- 
tem ; the  greater  part  of  which  we  have  already 
given.  Its  means  of  instruction  for  pupils  are  stated 
to  be  derived  from  individual  communications,  public 
lectures,  and  the  advantages  connected  with  a statue 
gallery,  school  for  living  models,  and  the  use  of  a 
library.  The  lectures  are  of  three  classes,  namely, 
those  on  the  fine  arts,  viz.  painting,  sculpture,  and  ar- 
chitecture ; or  scientific,  as  mathematics  and  anatomy, 
and  of  history  and  antiquities.  This  is  an  extensive 
course  of  information,  and  would  require  a good  reve- 
nue to  carry  it  completely  into  effect.  The  only  means 
we  believe  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  academy 
are  the  net  profit  arising  from  their  exhibitions,  and 
three  hundred  pounds  a year  granted  by  government, 
a small  sum  certainly  to  procure  such  extensive  use- 
fulness. 

The  first  independent  exhibition  of  this  academy  in 
its  own  building  was  made  up  from  the  works  of 
nearly  eighty  professional  artists,  and  about  ten 
amateurs.  The  number  of  oil  pictures  was  two 
hundred  and  forty-three,  of  water  colour  and  archi- 
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tectural  drawings  sixty,  of  miniatures  sixty-eight,  and 
of  works  in  sculpture  twenty-five,  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  about  four  hundred  works  in  those  classes 
of  art.  In  the  second  year,  the  exhibitors  were 
seventy-three,  and  the  works  three  hundred  and 
forty-two ; and  the  succeeding  exhibitions  up  to  the 
thirteenth  (1838)  were  not  materially  different, 
though  generally  less  in  point  of  numbers,  as  we  have 
heard,  rather  showing  an  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  works  in  general.  In  the  catalogue  of  1838  is 
a list  of  donations  made  to  their  school  of  arts ; of 
these  the  late  Edward  Houghton,  Esq.  presented  two 
hundred  and  eighty- three  volumes  of  books,  and  seventy 
others  from  various  members  or  friends  of  the  institu- 
tion, together  with  a number  of  statues  and  busts  of 
the  antique  models.  And  it  appears  also,  that  in 
1830,  Mrs.  Johnston,  widow  of  their  first  president, 
Francis  Johnston,  Esq.,  perceiving  that  a gallery  for 
the  sculpture  was  still  wanted,  most  handsomely  pur- 
chased some  ground  close  to  the  academy,  upon  which 
that  lady  caused  a gallery  to  be  built,  and  made  it  a 
free  gift  to  the  society. 

This  establishment  now  is,  therefore,  in  tolerable 
complete  condition,  as  to  its  materiel  for  affording  the 
best  instruction  in  the  arts  to  the  rising  generation, 
both  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  instructors,  and  the 
adaptation  of  the  building  to  disseminate  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  the  fine  arts  extensively  through  society, 
the  great  advantages  of  which  in  time  will  be  very 
obvious1. 

The  artists  who  have  been  elected  to  the  honour  of 
royal  academicians  in  this  establishment  since  the 
fourteen  original  names,  which  we  have  already  given, 
are  as  follow : — 

Henry  Kirchoffer.  Arthur  Joy,  Esq. 

George  Petrie  (Secretary), La nd-  James  John  Russel,  Portraiture . 

scape  2.  Richard  Rothwell,  Por.  raiture. 

George  Haverty.  Samuel  Lover3,  Miniature. 

George  Pap  worth,  Architecture.  William  Murray. 

Nicholas  J.  Crowley.  Hugh  Frazer. 


The  works  of  these  gentlemen  being  annually  be- 
fore the  public,  and  the  honour  they  have  received 
being  in  its  nature  an  evident  guarantee  of  merit  in 
those  upon  whom  it  is  conferred,  the  necessity  of 
expatiating  upon  their  various  claims  to  public  favour 
is  taken  out  of  our  hands ; besides  the  propriety  or 

1 It  was  intended  to  have  given  a short  notice  of  the  state  of 
architecture  in  Ireland,  but  the  documents  for  that  purpose  not 
having  yet  come  to  hand,  we  fear  it  could  not  be  done  with  suf- 
ficient accuracy.  That  branch  of  art,  however,  has  long  been  culti- 
vated in  Ireland,  and  has  experienced  much  encouragement  ; and  in 
the  hands  of  Gan  don.  Piers,  Johnston,  and  other  able  architects, 
many  noble  edifices  have  been  erected  in  Dublin  and  other  parts  of 
Ireland  ; and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  an  architectural  society  has 
been  recently  established  in  that  country. 

2 Also  a member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (of  literature.) 

3 Author  of  several  amusing  “ Irish  tales,”  and  lyrical  compositions. 
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delicacy  of  doing  so,  as  regards  living  artists,  or  in  a 
work  of  this  description,  is  not  very  obvious.  Time, 
that  minister  of  truth,  and  other  writers  hereafter, 
will  doubtless  cast  a true  light  upon  their  various 
degrees  of  professional  reputation : and  in  proportion 
to  the  legitimate  exercise  of  those  intellectual  powers, 
with  which  the  Supreme  Being  has  endowed  them, 
provided  those  powers  shall  be  fully  expanded  by  due 
encouragement, — in  that  degree  will  their  names  be 
inscribed  on  the  roll  of  fame,  ancb  regarded  in  after 
ages  amongst  the  superior  order  of  mankind,  in  an 
elegant,  a useful,  and  an  honourable  profession. 


Ancient  Tower  of  Glendalogh,  County  of  Wicklow. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE  FINE  ARTS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

SECTION  I. 

The  eventful  character  which  the  history  of  the  arts 
in  England  and  Ireland  presents  to  view,  is  scarcely 
less  so  in  this  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Where- 
ever  we  have  been  enabled  to  trace  the  progress  of 
the  arts,  their  path  has  not  at  any  time  been  strewed 
with  roses,  or  if  it  ever  did  so  happen,  it  was  not  that 
species  called  the  “ thornless  rose.”  Too  often  have 
we  had  to  record,  not  merely  the  chilling  indifference 
of  those  who  ought  to  have  cherished  and  promoted 
their  advancement,  but  such  decided  neglect  as  re- 
pressed native  genius,  and  left  this  portion  of  elegant 
learning  as  a vacant  space  in  human  knowledge.  The 
peaceful  arts,  as  we  have  shown,  had  even  a worse 
enemy  than  supineness  to  resist,  both  in  England  and 
Ireland ; and  strange  to  say,  the  arts  and  artists  in 
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Scotland  have  had  a long  and  severe  struggle  with  the 
same  sort  of  domineering  patronage,  which  was  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  early  progress  of  art  in  the  two  sister 
countries,  but  more  especially  in  Ireland.  Between 
that  country  and  Scotland  there  is  an  extraordinary 
similarity,  as  to  the  class  of  persons  and  the  modes  by 
which  the  progress  of  the  arts  were  retarded. 

Beginning  with  the  earliest  indications  of  drawing, 
we  find  that  the  Board  of  Trustees,  established  at 
.Edinburgh  in  1707,  was  the  first  institution  under 
which  any  species  of  design  was  cultivated  ; but  this 
was  elemental  instruction,  merely  for  the  purposes  of 
the  mechanic  arts,  somewhat  resembling,  but  in  a 
very  inferior  degree,  the  school  of  design,  established 
at  Somerset-house,  London,  in  1836. 

The  Scottish  Institution,  established  in  1819,  was  the 
first  that  professed  to  afford  the  means  of  cultivating 
the  fine  arts,  and  it  was  brought  into  connection  in 
1831  with  the  establishment  under  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees ; and  by  this  arrangement  the  latter  have  gained 
access  for  their  pupils  to  the  library  of  the  institution, 
permission  to  study  in  their  gallery  of  pictures,  and 
to  copy  the  works  for  their  improvement : these  pic- 
tures are  by  the  continental  masters,  but  the  institu- 
tion has  not  any  selection  of  casts  or  models  from  the 
antique  statues.  It  has  been  stated  that  this  institu- 
tion, the  funds  of  which  are  supplied  by  voluntary  sub- 
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scription,  and  an  annual  grant  of  five  hundred  pounds 
from  parliament,  have  laid  out  the  whole  of  their  means 
in  purchasing  collections  of  pictures.  The  gallery  of 
the  trustees,  however,  contains  above  a hundred  casts 
in  excellent  condition;  they  are  from  the  finest  works  of 
antiquity,  together  with  some  from  the  Elgin  marbles, 
and  various  Greek  remains  of  art,  presented  to  it  by 
lord  Elgin,  and  other  distinguished  travellers. 

This  board,  it  appears,  did  about  seventy-five  years 
ago  establish  a drawing-school,  being  well  aware  of 
the  advantages  which  foreigners  possessed  over  the 
people  of  this  country,  from  their  superior  knowledge 
of  the  arts  of  design.  De  la  Croix,  a Frenchman  of 
great  skill,  was  the  first  master  engaged  by  them,  he 
proceeded  on  a regular  system  of  instruction,  with 
forty  boys  under  one  master.  Into  this  school  the 
pupils  are  admitted  gratis,  upon  a view  of  specimens, 
and  a letter  of  recommendation,  offered  by  them  to 
the  board,  who  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  claim- 
ants1. It  soon  attained  to  a good  reputation,  which 
it  has  still  preserved,  and  has  been  very  successful  in 
producing  clever  men,  not  only  in  the  branches  of 

1 This  board  gives  twenty-four  pounds  per  annum,  to  be  divided 
into  prizes  for  the  young  men.  There  are  six  prizes  for  ornamental 
drawings,  and  six  others  for  drawings  from  the  round.  The  candi- 
dates produce  the  first  and  last  of  their  year’s  performances,  that  the 
board  may  compare  their  progress  ; these  are  kept  by  the  board, 
and  are  also  exhibited. 
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engraving  and  various  manufacturers,  but  also  others 
who  are  eminent  among  the  higher  class  of  artists. 
De  la  Croix  was  succeeded  by  another  Frenchman, 
M.  Pavilion,  who  conducted  the  school  several  years. 
Alexander  Runciman,  a native  of  Scotland,  was  the 
next  master ; he  was  very  successful  in  bringing  the 
pupils  forward.  On  his  decease  in  1785,  David  Allen 
was  appointed;  he  died  about  1796,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Graham.  Hitherto  this  school  had 
been  exclusively  appropriated  to  giving  instruction  in 
the  rudiments  of  drawing,  to  the  youth  of  the  country 
who  had  applied  themselves  to  the  weaving  of  damask, 
printing  calico,  carving  ornaments,  painting,  and  the 
others  mechanic  art,  which  were  then  at  a low  ebb. 
But  now  the  general  taste  in  Scotland  had  advanced 
so  far,  that  the  trustees  rightly  considered  an  exten- 
sion of  the  objects  of  the  school  would  be  proper,  and 
accordingly  they  provided  a large  supply  of  casts  from 
the  antique,  the  finest  that  could  be  procured ; and  under 
Mr.  Graham’s  active  exertions,  it  became  a school 
of  design  for  the  instruction  of  artists  in  the  higher 
branches  of  the  arts ; and  the  study  of  the  human  figure 
superseded  those  studies  that  had  long  been  engaged 
in  copying  examples  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  ornamental 
drawing.  This  advance  in  the  course  of  instruction 
caused  a still  more  considerable  change  in  the  character 
of  the  arts ; a number  of  young  men  soon  came  forward, 
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some  of  whom  have  since  reflected  not  only  great 
honour  upon  this  school,  but  also  upon  their  country  \ 

In  1817  Mr.  Graham  deceased,  and  Mr.  Andrew 
Wilson  was  appointed  his  successor.  Under  this 
artist’s  superintendance,  the  school  still  further  ad- 
vanced the  reputation  it  had  so  justly  acquired.  Mr. 
William  Allen,  the  eminent  painter,  succeeded  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  under  his  skilful  management  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  still  higher  advantages  to  the  arts  will 
be  generally  extended  throughout  Scotland. 

In  1808,  the  artists  of  Edinburgh,  being  desirous  of 
calling  public  attention  particularly  to  the  arts  of 
design,  united  in  a society  for  the  express  purpose  of 
bringing  forward  an  annual  exhibition  of  paintings 
and  sculpture.  They  did  so,  and  for  a time  public 
interest  was  excited  by  the  novelty  of  the  under- 
taking 1 2 ; a few  pictures  were  purchased  during  the 
first  three  or  four  seasons ; but  eventually  a public 


1 Sir  David  Wilkie,  Mr.  W.  Allen,  John  and  James  Burnet, 
W.  H.  Lizars,  John  Watson,  John  Syme,  — Stewart,  W.  Walker, 
W.  Scoular  (this  artist  received  the  gold  medal  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
in  London),  John  Henning. 

2 The  second  exhibition  was  held  in  Mr.  Raeburn’s  rooms,  York 
place  ; the  profits  were  considerable,  and  several  pictures  were  sold, 
and  their  permanency  was  considered  certain.  They,  however,  com- 
mitted one  error  in  not  applying  for  a charter  when  they  had  the 
means,  and  another  in  dividing  the  funds.  They  should  also  have 
exhibited  biennially,  if  they  could  not  annually  ; this  would  have  pre- 
vented interlopers  getting  in  upon  them. 
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apathy  succeeded,  and  the  managers  decided  in  1816 
to  discontinue  it. 

Three  years  later  (1819),  that  exhibition  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Royal  Scottish  Institution.  This  so- 
ciety was  composed  of  several  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  that  country,  who  ostensibly  took  a warm  interest 
in  the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts.  This  body  com- 
menced their  labours  by  getting  up  an  exhibition  of 
the  works  of  the  “old  masters,”  which  was  kept 
open  for  two  months  in  each  season,  with  evening 
promenades  once  a week  for  the  members  of  the 
institution  and  their  friends.  The  third  year  (1821), 
it  was  opened  with  the  works  of  the  living  artists ; 
this,  and  two  others,  that  followed  in  the  two  suc- 
ceeding years,  (1822  and  1823,)  excited  a great  deal 
of  interest,  and  are  supposed  to  have  contributed 
largely  to  the  funds  of  the  institution. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  year,  the  artists  saw  clearly 
enough  the  effects  of  their  easy  acquiescence  in  the 
views  of  those  who  evidently  were  keeping  them  in  the 
back  ground  in  a state  of  dependence.  They  knew 
that  they  themselves  were  fully  competent  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  without  giving  their  neighbours  that 
trouble ; they  saw  that  by  holding  the  exhibition  in 
their  own  hands,  they  could  avoid  their  former  errors, 
and  adopt  the  means  of  permanent  success,  which 
they  now  properly  comprehended.  Also  that  they 
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would  have  the  profits  of  their  labour  in  their  own 
possession,  unencumbered  by  high  and  useless  sala- 
ries, and  also  escape  the  degradation  of  sinister  in- 
fluence, and  the  undue  control  which  any  of  their 
own  body  might  attempt  to  exercise  over  them. 

Late  in  the  same  year  (1823),  of  the  king’s  visit  to 
Scotland,  the  artists  drew  up  the  plan  of  a society. 
Sir  H.  Raeburn,  R.A.  gave  it  his  most  cordial  sup- 
port, and  wrote  to  the  directors  of  the  Scottish 
institution,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  their  countenance 
and  support  in  an  application  for  a royal  charter. 
The  death  of  Sir  Henry  soon  after  greatly  damped 
their  hopes.  And  the  marked  neglect  with  which 
they  had  been  treated  by  the  directors  of  the  institu- 
tion, made  them  abandon  all  thoughts  of  ever  deriving 
any  good  from  that  society.  Their  feelings  became 
alienated  from  that  body,  and  distrust  was  excited  in 
their  minds,  with  respect  to  the  motives  and  views  of 
the  institution. 

This  secret  discontent  at  last  showed  itself  openly ; 
the  artists  began  to  withhold  their  works ; and  the 
feeling  became  so  general,  that  in  1824  there  would 
not  have  been  enough  of  pictures  to  open  an  exhibi- 
tion, but  for  one  clever  artist,  who,  yielding  to  private 
solicitation,  sent  pictures  that  nearly  filled  one  side  of 
the  room. 

The  directors  of  the  “ Institution  for  encouraging 
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the  fine  arts  in  Scotland,”  now  found  out  that  they 
could  not  go  on  at  this  rate  much  longer : they  hit 
upon  a plan,  namely,  to  make  a selection  of  a small 
number  of  the  artists,  and  incorporate  them  into  their 
society  as  “associates.”  This  privilege  was  accord- 
ingly conferred  on  nine  painters,  one  sculptor,  and 
one  architect.  By  this  sinister  movement,  as  it  is 
natural  to  suppose,  they  thought  to  have  silenced  all 
serious  opposition,  and  to  have  got  the  entire  body 
of  artists  at  their  disposal.  But  a new  difficulty  arose. 
In  January  1825,  the  institution  advertised  a general 
meeting  of  its  members,  to  elect  directors  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  their  new  associates  applied  by 
letter  to  the  secretary  of  that  body,  to  know  whether 
they  were  included  in  the  invitation,  and  also  whether 
they  had  a right  of  voting.  They  received  an  official 
answer  from  Mr.  Skene  the  secretary,  which  stated 
that  “the  associates”  were  not  entitled  to  a vote  in 
any  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution.  These  nominal 
associates  now  clearly  saw  the  nature  of  that  flank 
movement ; that  their  title  of  “ associate”  was  only  an 
empty  one,  thrown  to  them  to  silence  discontent 
“ and  paralyze  opposition.”  Exceedingly  mortified,  as 
men  of  feeling  naturally  would  be,  at  this  discovery, 
the  discontent  of  the  artists  now  approached  a crisis 
that  again  threatened  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
exhibitions  by  living  artists.  The  directors  perceiving 
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the  approach  of  the  storm,  that  would  have  upset 
their  institution,  hit  upon  a new  scheme,  which 
answered  temporarily  to  avert  the  dreaded  mischiefs. 
It  was  a very  paltry  contrivance  certainly,  and  should 
not  have  been  listened  to  by  the  respectable  artists ; it 
was  literally  “ a sop.”  The  leading  men  of  the  dissen- 
tient artists  were  to  be  invited  to  a dinner  to  be  got 
up  at  the  opening  of  each  exhibition  of  their  own 
works  ! This  notable  contrivance  does  not  appear  to 
have  produced  the  effect  intended,  for  in  the  very 
same  year  (1825),  the  independent  spirit  of  the 
superior  artists  was  awakened ; and,  “ the  associates” 
of  “ the  Royal  Institution,”  the  very  persons  to  whom 
the  above  proposition  had  been  offered,  went  assi- 
duously to  work  to  dis-enthral  themselves  from  the 
encumbrance  of  the  fallacious  patronage  which  had 
so  long  retarded  the  progress  of  the  arts  in  Scotland, 
under  the  pretence  of  putting  them  forward. 

The  object  of  these  professional  artists  was  to  found 
a real  Scottish  academy  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  by  uniting  in  a well  organized  society 
a limited  number  of  artists  distinguished  for  profes- 
sional eminence. 

At  first,  however,  when  the  plan  came  to  be  carried 
into  effect  (1826),  the  old  sinister  influence  presented 
its  full  development,  and  only  a certain  number  of  the 
original  proposers  continued  faithful  to  the  object ; 
p 3 
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this  of  course  increased  their  difficulties  considerably. 
Their  cause  however  was  good,  their  spirit  true  ; and 
firm,  undeterred  by  the  obstacles  thrown  in  their  way, 
this  small,  but  trusty  band  of  professional  gentle- 
men persevered  in  their  attempt,  and  “ the  Scottish 
Academy  ” was  eventually  established.  In  framing 
its  laws  and  constitution,  those  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  London  were  almost  exclusively  followed,  as  the 
best  model  warranted  by  the  test  of  sixty  years’  ex- 
perience. 

The  founders  were  warned  by  the  fate  of  previous 
associations  of  artists  in  Edinburgh,  London,  and 
Dublin,  to  be  careful  in  the  selection  and  limitation 
of  their  members.  Therefore  to  preserve  harmony  and 
union  with  the  honorable  status  conferred  by  academic 
distinction,  they  fixed  the  number  of  academicians 
at  fifteen,  and  of  associates  at  ten,  and  even  of  these 
situations  they  left  several  vacant,  to  allow  the  admis- 
sion, should  they  desire  it,  of  such  of  their  brethren, 
associates  of  the  Royal  Institution,  as  might  on  re- 
flection see  the  propriety  of  joining  them. 


SECTION  II. 


In  this  situation  the  academy  remained  for  more 
than  three  years,  when  the  members  thought  it  right 
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to  add  to  their  number ; and  still  adhering  to  the 
liberal  spirit  which  guided  them  all  through  their  con- 
duct, they  resolved  that  the  vacant  places  should 
first  be  offered  to  their  brethren  the  associates  of  the 
Royal  Institution.  A circular  to  that  effect  was  con- 
veyed to  those  gentlemen  in  February,  1829  ; but 
the  sinister  influence  being  still  at  work,  not  one  of 
them  accepted  this  gentlemanly  invitation.  The  ori- 
ginal members  therefore  proceeded  to  ballot,  filled  up 
the  vacancies,  and  some  time  after  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  increase  the  number  of  the  academicians 
from  fifteen  to  twenty ; yet  to  leave  five  vacancies  in 
the  first  class,  and  eight  in  the  associate  class,  to  allow 
some  of  those  who  had  stood  aloof  to  come  in  and 
add  the  benefit  of  their  talents  and  experience.  Thus 
judiciously  leaving  a door  open,  in  a liberal  and  con- 
ciliatory spirit,  in  readiness  to  receive  any  overture 
that  might  be  made  to  them  on  the  principles  laid 
down,  as  calculated  to  advance  the  important  objects 
of  the  academy. 

Things  remained  in  this  state  until  June  of  the  same 
year,  when  the  removal  of  some  obstacles  to  a union 
having  been  accomplished,  a meeting  of  several  artists 
not  belonging  to  the  academy  was  held  on  the  3rd  of 
June,  at  which  they  expressed  their  desire  to  join  that 
association.  To  make  their  views  known  to  the  aca- 
demy, they  very  properly  delegated  their  authority  to 
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one  person  to  negotiate  for  them ; and  they  rightly 
solicited  a gentleman  not  of  their  profession,  who 
appears  to  have  been  eminently  qualified  for  such  a 
delicate  commission. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  they  confided  their  affair 
was  H.  Cockburn,  Esq.  who  accordingly  wrote  on  the 
6th  of  June,  a letter  to  George  Watson,  Esq.  presi- 
dent of  the  Scottish  academy,  &c.  in  the  names  and 
by  the  direction  of  the  following  artists,  viz. — 

Messrs.  William  Allen.  Messrs.  J.  F.  Williams. 


E.  T.  Crawford. 

In  this  letter,  these  gentlemen  stated,  that  in  pro- 
posing to  join  the  academy,  they  would  of  course 
subject  themselves  to  all  the  rules  of  the  institution  ; 
the  only  condition  they  made  was,  that  they  should  all 
be  received  as  academicians. 

To  this  application,  Mr.  Nicholson,  the  secretary  of 
the  Scottish  Academy,  was  instructed  by  the  president 
and  members  to  write  to  John  Hope,  Esq.  solicitor- 
general  for  Scotland,  stating  that  fact  and  the  desire 
of  the  academy  to  meet  their  proposal  with  the  very 
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John  Steele. 
Samuel  Mackenzie. 
William  Simson. 
Robert  Gibb. 

F.  Grant. 

Z.  Bell. 

Thomas  Duncan. 
Daniel  Macnie. 
James  Giles. 


John  Graham. 
Colvin  Smith. 

W.  Burn. 

R.  Scott  Lauder. 
W.  Bonnar. 
James  Stewart. 
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best  feeling,  provided  it  could  be  done  with  perfect 
safety  to  their  establishment,  and  requesting  that 
gentleman  to  meet  Mr.  Cockburn,  and  arrange  the 
principles  upon  which  an  union  so  much  to  be  desired 
might  be  effected,  and  offering  him  every  document 
necessary  to  convey  a clear  idea  of  their  present  po- 
sition. On  the  following  day,  the  solicitor-general 
replied  to  Mr.  Nicholson’s  letter,  accepting,  in  the 
mostv  cordial  terms,  the  office  of  friendly  mediator  re- 
quested in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Cockburn. 

These  gentlemen  met,  and  having  examined  with 
care  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  they  made  their 
joint  award,  which  was  cheerfully  acceded  to  by  the 
parties  on  both  sides.  It  was  communicated  to  the 
members  of  the  academy,  and  unanimously  approved 
(10th  of  July,  1829),  and  resolutions  of  thanks  were 
passed  to  the  solicitor  general  and  Mr.  Cockburn  for 
their  valuable  and  disinterested  services.  By  this 
award,  the  whole  of  the  twenty-four  applicants  were 
admitted  at  once  to  the  rank  of  academicians,  besides 
three  others  (associates)  who  had  previously  been 
candidates  for  that  honour. 

The  resolution  of  thanks,  as  above,  was  signed  by 
George  Watson,  president,  Thomas  Hamilton,  trea- 
surer, L.  Macdonald,  Kenneth  Macleay,  John  Syme, 
P.  Syme,  George  Harvey,  John  Ewbank,  James  Ste- 
venson, and  William  Nicholson,  secretary. 

v 5 
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This  unhoped-for  coalition  among  the  ablest  artists 
in  Scotland  appears  to  have  sealed  the  doom  of  the 
“ Royal  Institution,”  although  it  had  received  a royal 
charter  of  incorporation  two  years  previously.  It  gra- 
dually dwindled  away ; its  affairs  fell  into  confusion, 
and  it  finally  sank  into  oblivion  without  exciting  the 
smallest  regret.  In  fact,  the  conduct  of  this  institu- 
tion appears,  from  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  to 
have  been  that  of  great  oppression,  and  no  small 
degree  of  injustice  to  the  artists,  and  injury  to  their 
profession.  One  flagrant  instance  of  wdiich  was  their 
tampering,  as  it  has  been  asserted,  with  the  lord  ad- 
vocate, when  they  found  that  the  artists  had  applied 
for  a charter,  and  causing,  by  misrepresentations,  that 
legal  functionary  to  delay  the  business  two  years,  and 
afterwards  to  report  against  giving  the  artists  a char- 
ter ; while  he  reported  in  favour  of  the  institution,  and 
gained  a charter  for  that  body,  although  it  was  doing 
mischief  to,  and  never  had  done  or  could  do  any  good 
for,  the  arts  or  artists  in  Scotland.  How  it  happened 
that  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  such  rank,  influence, 
and  intelligence  should  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
cajoled  into  conduct  so  unworthy  of  their  general  cha- 
racter it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  It  was^probably  done, 
as  in  the  contest  between  the  Irish  artists  and  their 
oppressors,  by  an  active  and  purely  selfish  knot  or 
junta,  who,  to  serve  their  own  private  ends,  did  not 
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care  what  odium  they  might  bring  on  the  character  of 
the  institution.  In  consequence  of  this  unfair  and  un- 
natural opposition,  a delay  of  twelve  years  occurred 
between  the  application  of  the  real  artists  to  be  legally 
incorporated,  and  the  granting  of  that  request.  In 
September,  1826,  they  had  applied  for  a charter,  and 
sent  up  to  the  Home  Office  all  their  documents.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  seemed  to  favour  their  application,  as  his 
letter  shows;  yet  in  July,  1828,  he  declined  to  recom- 
mend his  majesty  to  grant  their  prayer,  as  he  had 
received  a very  detailed  report  from  the  lord  advocate, 
and  he  founds  his  refusal  upon  a full  consideration  of 
the  several  arguments  used  by  his  lordship. 

Thus  defeated  by  a stretch  of  power,  the  academi- 
cians kept  on  the  even  tenor  of  their  way.  Their 
exhibitions  were  w ell  sustained,  and  excited  an  increase 
of  public  interest.  Still  they  never  lost  sight  of  the 
charter,  and  finally  their  laudable  perseverance  and 
manly  spirit  were  crowned  with  success  ; for  we  find, 
in  the  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  academic  council, 
that  on  the  14th  of  November,  1838,  Mr.  Elder,  writer 
to  the  signet,  and  agent  of  the  academy,  laid  before 
them  her  majesty’s  royal  charter,  dated  the  13th  of 
August,  and  sealed  the  12th  of  November,  1838,  in 
which  her  majesty  expresses  her  conviction,  that  the 
intentions  of  the  academy  are  laudable,  deserving 
of  encouragement,  and  are  worthy  of  her  majesty’s 
p 6 
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patronage  and  protection,”  and  thereby  unites  the  mem- 
bers and  their  successors  into  one  body,  corporate  and 
politic,  by  the  name  and  title  of  “ the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture,” 
with  due  powers,  instructions,  &c.  &c. 

Thus,  after  a severe  contest  of  more  than  twelve 
years,  did  this  body  of  able  and  intelligent  artists  suc- 
ceed in  the  great  and  laudable  object  they  had  in  view, 
after  contending  long,  and  at  last  triumphantly,  against 
an  unfair  and  unwarrantable  opposition,  carried  on  both 
publicly  and  in  secret. 

Thus  secured  at  last  in  the  just  privileges,  to  which 
they  proved  themselves  entitled,  the  royal  acade- 
micians passed  resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  lord  advo- 
cate, for  his  favourable  report  to  government  of  their 
petitions  for  the  charter  ; to  the  Hon.  Lord  Cockburn, 
to  the  Hon.  Fox  Maule,  M.P.  &c.&c.,  Robert  Stewart, 
M.P.,  a lord  of  the  treasurey,  and  Sir  Thomas  H. 


1 On  the  coalition  of  the  various  sections  of  the  artists  already 
stated,  a code  of  laws  was  drawn  up  and  agreed  to  by  all  the  mem- 
bers. These  laws  are  founded  closely  upon  those  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  London,  in  all  the  fundamental  regulations,  and  only  differ 
in  matters  of  local  arrangement. 

The  number  of  academicians  at  that  time  (1829)  was,  from  neces- 
sity, raised  to  forty-two,  with  a proviso,  that  only  one  academician 
should  be  elected  for  every  three  vacancies  that  should  occur,  until 
the  number  should  be  reduced  to  thirty  ; to  be  further  reduced  by 
the  then  members,  if  thought  advisable,  but  never  to  be  brought 
below  twenty  academicians. 
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Lauder,  bart.,  for  the  interest  they  took  on  this  and 
every  other  occasion,  for  promoting  the  best  interests 
of  the  arts  in  Scotland. 

The  report  abovementioned  (1839),  also  states  that 
the  influence  of  their  independent  position  has  already, 
it  was  believed,  excited  a more  favourable  influence 
on  their  exhibition,  the  last  of  which  not  only  sus- 
tained, but  raised  their  reputation. 

“ The  visitors  were  numerous  to  a degree  formerly 
unknown  at  any  Edinburgh  exhibition,  and  the  sales 
of  the  works  were  in  a still  higher  ratio,  when  com- 
pared with  former  years.1’ 

During  this  exhibition  (1839),  two  evening  prome- 
nades were  held  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Destitute 
Sick  Society,  the  House  of  Refuge,  and  the  Royal  In- 
firmary, when  the  sum  of  113£.  was  paid  over  to  these 
charities. 

By  the  terms  of  their  charter,  it  appears  that  one- 
third  of  the  profits  of  their  exhibition  must  be  re- 
served to  establish  a fund  for  the  relief  of  members 
and  widows  of  members,  and  the  residue  after  payment 
of  their  usual  expenses,  is  to  be  secured  for  the  proper 
advancement  of  arts,  in  the  purchase  of  pictures,  casts, 
models,  books,  &c.  in  establishing  schools  in  the  higher 
classes  of  design  in  building,  and  appropriate  galleries 
to  contain  their  property,  and  for  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  academy.  These  are  matters  of  interest  to 
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all  those  who  desire  to  see  the  metropolis  of  their  coun- 
try attain  great  eminence  in  the  arts,  proportionate  to 
its  advancement  in  science  and  literature.  But,  unless 
“ the  treasury”  lends  its  sinewy  arm  to  help  them  for- 
ward, we  fear  that  it  will  be  a long  time  ere  these  im- 
portant objects  can  be  obtained.  A few  hundred  pounds 
per  annum  (four  or  five)  would  be  quite  sufficient  for 
those  purposes  ; and  for  such  extensive  benefits  to  so- 
ciety there  would  be  no  danger  of  any  objection  being 
made  to  such  a grant,  as  the  accounts  would  then  an- 
nually be  laid  before  parliament,  and  it  could  be  con- 
trolled or  withheld  if  not  properly  expended  \ 

Having  thus  given  our  readers  a tolerably  full  and 
we  hope  not  tedious  account  of  the  progress  of  “ the 
arts”  in  Scotland,  we  shall  now  say  something  of  “ the 
artists;”  at  least  those  who  no  longer  regard  the 
praise  or  censure  of  this  world. 

These  notices  are  given  from  authentic  documents, 
furnished  by  their  own  compatriots,  who  were  best 
acquainted  with  the  biography  of  those  artists. 

The  first  painter  noticed  in  the  annals  of  Scottish 
art  is  George  Jamieson,  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned amongst  the  artists  of  England,  as  a pupil  of 

1 So  far  is  the  Society  from  receiving  any  pecuniary  aid  from  the 
government,  that  they  actually  pay  one  hundred  guineas  for  three 
months’  use  of  rooms  in  the  “ Royal  Institution,”  for  the  exhibition 
rooms.  This  hardship  must  render  their  charitable  intentions  almost 
ineffectual. 
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Rubens,  along  with  V andyck.  On  his  return  home,  he 
was  much  employed  in  painting  portraits  in  oil,  and 
miniature,  also  history  and  landscape.  His  works  are 
commonly  found  in  the  mansions  of  the  Scottish  no- 
bility. 

Sir  J ohn  Medina  was  the  next  painter  of  any  note 
who  appeared  in  Scotland.  We  have  already  given  a 
notice  of  him  amongst  the  artists  in  king  William’s 
reign. 

William  Aikman,  a disciple  of  Medina,  was  a clever 
artist : he  travelled,  visited  Italy,  Greece,  &c.  and  on 
his  return  was  greatly  encouraged.  He  died  in 
London,  1731. 

J ohn  Alexander,  a great  grandson  of  J amieson,  was 
a portrait  painter  of  some  note  in  Edinburgh.  He 
visited  Italy,  and  etched  some  plates  after  Raffael ; he 
painted  in  1721  the  staircase  at  Gordon  castle;  the 
subject  was  the  Rape  of  Proserpine. 

Alexander  Jamieson,  a descendant  of  the  painter, 
appears  to  have  been  an  engraver  at  Edinburgh : in 
1728  he  engraved  a family  group  of  his  ancestor,  with 
his  wife  and  son. 

Richard  Cooper  was  an  engraver  of  merit  at  this 
period,  considering  the  lowT  state  of  the  arts  at  that 
time.  He  had  a son  who  executed  several  large  acqua- 
tinta  plates  of  views  in  Rome,  from  drawings  by  him- 
self. It  is  stated  that  he  had  the  honour  of  being  one 
of  queen  Charlotte’s  drawing  masters. 
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Sir  Robert  Strange,  the  son  of  a respectable  high- 
land family  in  the  Orkney  islands.  His  father  in- 
tended him  for  the  Scottish  bar,  but  having  shown  a 
surprising  talent  for  engraving,  Cooper  advised  him  to 
adopt  it  as  his  profession  ; but  before  he  could  make 
progress  in  the  art,  Prince  Charles  Stewart  invaded 
that  country,  and  young  Strange  threw  aside  the 
graving  tools  to  take  up  the  broad  sword.  He  joined 
the  prince,  and  was  present  in  several  engagements  ; 
the  last  of  which  was  Culloden.  He  escaped  to 
France,  and  there  applied  closely  to  his  art,  and 
gained  a high  reputation.  After  a long  absence  he 
returned  to  London,  and  was  extensively  employed, 
and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  in  1787 : good 
impressions  of  his  plates  always  fetch  a high  price. 
He  died  in  London  1792,  aged  seventy-one. 

Allan  Ramsay,  son  of  the  well  known  Scottish 
poet,  was  born  in  1709,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
instructed  by  Aikman.  He  visited  Italy.  On  re- 
turning to  Edinburgh,  he  painted  portraits ; and 
finally  settled  in  London,  where  he  was  made  portrait 
painter  to  king  George  III.  He  was  correct  in  his 
drawing,  and  his  likenesses  were  admired  for  their 
truth  ; but  his  tone  of  colour  wanted  brilliancy,  and 
he  did  not  understand  well  the  art  of  giving  a broad 
and  mellow  effect  to  his  pictures.  He  died  in 
1784. 

Alexander  Runciman,  born  1736,  possessed  much 
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versatility  of  talent.  Originally  a painter  of  coach 
ornaments,  he  was  noticed  by  Sir  John  Clerk,  of 
Pennycuick,  who  was  well  known  for  his  taste  in 
the  arts.  Sir  J ohn  supported  Runciman  in  Italy  for 
some  years,  where  he  painted  pictures  that  gained 
him  much  reputation.  On  returning  home,  he  was 
employed  by  his  patron  to  paint  the  hall  of  Penny- 
cuick house,  with  subjects  from  the  poems  of  Ossian. 
In  this  work  he  has  shown  great  powers  of  imagina- 
tion, and  an  agreeable  style  of  colouring,  but  his 
drawing  is  incorrect ; that  he  was  endowed  with  good 
talents  cannot  be  denied,  but  the  little  encouragement 
then  bestowed  on  the  arts  in  Scotland  did  not  allow 
the  full  development  of  his  powers.  He  succeeded 
De  la  Croix,  or  De  la  Cour,  for  the  name  is  given  in 
both  these  forms,  as  the  third  master  in  succession 
of  the  trustees’  drawing-school,  for  which  office  he 
appears  to  have  been  well  adapted.  One  of  the  last 
pictures  he  painted  was  the  altar-piece  in  the  episcopal 
chapel1  at  Cowgate,  Edinburgh ; it  is  a very  favour- 
able specimen  of  his  abilities.  He  died  in  1785. 

John  Runciman,  brother  of  the  former,  was  a youth 
of  great  promise.  He  went  early  to  Rome,  but  in- 
tense application  soon  terminated  his  career  of  life. 

Gavin  Hamilton  was  justly  distinguished  among  the 

1 Runciman  conditioned,  as  remuneration  for  this  work,  that  a cer- 
tain life-annuity  should  he  paid  to  his  mother. 
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artists  of  Scotland ; his  family  was  ancient  and  re- 
spectable ; they  bestowed  upon  him  a liberal  educa- 
tion. His  works  are  held  in  estimation  from  the  learn- 
ing and  taste  displayed  in  their  arrangement,  by  their 
correct  classical  costume,  and  the  knowledge  of  group- 
ing his  figures,  for  neither  colour  nor  cJiiaro  ’ scuro 
appear  to  have  occupied  much  of  his  attention.  He 
died  1775. 

Seton  was  in  high  reputation  as  a portrait  painter 
about  1780.  There  is,  in  his  best  works,  much  taste 
and  feeling,  and  a better  style  of  art  than  could  have 
been  expected  in  Scotland  at  that  period. 

David  Martin,  born  in  1730,  was  at  first  a pupil  of 
Ramsay,  and  afterwards  had  the  first  business  in  the 
Scottish  capital  as  a portrait  painter ; fidelity  of  re- 
semblance appears  to  have  been  his  chief  merit. 

Jacob  More  holds  a high  rank  amongst  the  land- 
scape painters  of  Scotland.  He  had  been  apprentice 
to  Mr.  Norrie  of  Edinburgh. 

David  Allen  is  chiefly  known  by  his  pictures  of 
Scottish  rural  life.  Born  in  1774.  He  was  taught 
the  art  at  the  Glasgow  academy,  established  by  the 
printers  F oulis  of  that  city. 

Mr.  Andrew  Wilson  sojourned  for  some  years  in 
various  parts  of  Italy,  and  accumulated  a large  and 
valuable  series  of  drawings  made  from  the  interesting 
scenes  which  he  visited.  These  studies  have  afforded 
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him  the  best  materials  for  many  of  his  paintings.  His 
works  from  English  scenery  are  also  well  known,  as 
well  as  their  pictorial  merit  in  effect,  execution,  and 
colour. 

Sculptors  seem  entirely  out  of  the  question  until 
Henning  and  Scoular  appeared,  and  though  very 
clever  in  their  line,  do  not  seem  to  have  obtained 
much  encouragement  in  the  land  of  their  nativity. 
Scoular  received  the  distinguished  honour  of  the 
“ gold  medal”  from  the  Royal  Academy  of  England, 
and  was  sent  as  their  student  to  Rome  for  three 
years. 


SECTION  III. 

MODERN  ARCHITECTURE  AND  PAINTING. 

The  first  professor  recorded  is  Sir  William  Bruce, 
who  lived  during  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  built  Holyrood  house,  and  Hopetoun 
house,  in  Linlithgowshire.  The  wings  of  the  latter 
wrere  added  by  the  elder  Adams  long  afterwards. 

William  Adams  had  most  extensive  employment, 
and  he  possessed  a good,  though  not  a cultivated  taste. 

Robert  Adams,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a superior 
architect.  The  original  design  of  the  university  of 
Edinburgh  is  by  him  ; but  it  has  been  found  requisite 
to  deviate  extensively  from  the  original  plan.  This 
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difficult  task  has  been  achieved  most  creditably  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Playfair.  Adams’s  works  are  very  numerous 
in  Scotland. 

Gibbs  and  Colin  Campbell  were  Scottish  architects, 
whom  we  have  already  noticed. 

John  Baxter,  it  appears,  was  an  architect  who  had 
considerable  talents,  and  a cultivated  mind,  which  he 
improved  by  a residence  in  Italy.  He  died  in  1796. 

About  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  arts 
began  to  show  a vigorous  existence  in  Scotland 1 ; 
this  advancement  has  been  justly  ascribed  to  the 
general  prosperity  and  improvement  of  the  country,  in 
the  increased  wealth  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
by  means  of  a better  system  of  education ; all  which 
combined  had  the  effect  of  exciting  a taste  for  the 
elegant  arts,  which  was  increased  by  the  more  con- 
stant and  intimate  intercourse  with  the  arts  and  artists 
of  England.  Much  is  also  attributed  to  the  changing 
the  plan  of  the  Trustees’  Academy  into  a school  of 
design,  and  to  the  liberal  condition  in  which  it  was 
then  placed,  allowing  young  artists  opportunities  of 

1 In  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for  1816,  is  preserved  a copy 
of  the  regulations  of  a society,  called  “ The  Edinburgh  Society  of  St. 
Luke,”  for  the  encouragement  of  those  excellent  arts  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  students. 
The  society  enrolled  amongst  its  members  the  most  respectable 
artists  and  amateurs  of  the  Scottish  capital.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  arts  were  improved  by  it. 
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improving  themselves  in  a manner  quite  superior  to 
any  that  they  had  any  notion  of  before  that  time. 

Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  R.A.,  was  the  first  portrait 
painter  of  great  eminence,  who  had  appeared  in  Scot- 
land for  many  years.  Of  his  qualifications  in  art  a 
correct  judgment  may  be  formed,  from  the  fact  that 
the  Royal  Academy  of  London  elected  this  artist  a 
member  of  their  society  ; an  honour  which  they  never 
bestow  except  on  those  who  give  proofs  of  superior 
knowledge  in  the  art. 

Mr.  A.  Nasmyth  was  another  able  professor  in 
the  landscape  department  of  art ; his  works  are  well 
known  in  London.  He  was  a disciple  of  Ramsay ; his 
knowledge  was  general,  and  he  reared  up  many  clever 
pupils,  amongst  whom  were  Anthony  Stewart,  Mr. 
Robertson,  miniature  painter  in  London ; Mr.  G. 
Watson,  in  portrait  and  in  landscape ; his  son,  P. 
Nasmyth,  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson,  and  Rev.  J.  Thomson. 
The  talents  of  those  respected  artists  are  well  known 
in  England  as  well  as  in  their  native  country. 

Mr.  H.  Williams  is  another  of  the  first  class  land- 
scape painters  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Skirving  was  in  much  vogue  as  a portrait 
painter  in  crayons. 

Mr.  John  Graham  was  an  artist  of  eminence  as  an 
historical  painter ; he  had  been  for  some  years  master 
of  the  Trustees1  Academy,  wherein  a great  number 
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of  artists,  as  it  appears,  received  their  education ; 
amongst  these,  Mr.,  now  Sir  David  Wilkie  was  dis- 
tinguished. The  appointment  of  so  competent  an 
artist  to  the  office  he  held  was  a very  judicious  step, 
and  no  doubt  has  produced  to  the  arts  very  beneficial 
consequences  : the  merits  of  his  works  are  well  appre- 
ciated in  London  as  well  as  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Nicholson  is  well  known,  not  only  as  a portrait 
painter,  but  also  an  engraver,  and  in  both  capacities 
he  is  entitled  to  our  respect  and  admiration.  He 
paints  in  oil,  water  colours,  and  miniature,  produces 
excellent  likenesses,  with  a good  tone  of  colour,  and  a 
free,  mellow  pencil,  and  much  characteristic  expres- 
sion. His  engravings  from  them  are  very  spirited,  and 
display  much  painter-like  feeling  along  with  great 
accuracy  of  resemblance. 

Contemporary  with  Wilkie,  under  Mr.  Graham  at 
the  Trustees1  Academy  was  William  Allen.  Originally, 
like  his  preceptor,  he  had  been  with  a coach  painter, 
but  his  mind  always  carried  him  towards  the  higher  re- 
gions of  art.  After  visiting  London  for  a few  months, 
he  took  a fancy  to  travel,  and  went  first  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  and  then  travelled  over  a great  part  of  Russia, 
especially  the  southern  parts  near  the  Black  Sea. 
After  a ten  years1  absence,  during  which  he  observed 
every  thing  with  a painter’s  eye,  he  returned  home. 
The  abundant  and  rare  materials  he  collected  during  his 
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sojourn  in  those  distant  lands,  have  afforded  him  ample 
materials  for  a number  of  highly  interesting  pictures, 
the  best  qualities  of  which  are  not  confined  to  the 
executive  process,  though  that  shews  great  freedom  of 
pencil  combined  with  careful  execution.  His  colour- 
ing is  very  good,  his  effect,  or  distribution  of  the 
masses  in  light  and  shade,  are  excellent ; but  it  is  in 
the  conveyance  of  just  sentiment  and  deep  pathos  to 
the  mind  that  the  fascination  of  his  pictures  is  to  be 
found.  They  also  display  a correct  knowledge  of  de- 
sign, with  a very  good  natural  style  of  composition, 
several  fine  engravings  have  been  made  from  his 
works. 

The  two  Burnets  (John  and  James,)  were  also 
pupils  of  Mr.  Graham’s,  at  the  Trustees’  Academy. 
Among  the  engravings  of  the  former,  “ The  Blind 
Fiddler,”  after  Wilkie,  will  give  an  accurate  idea  of 
his  talents.  The  latter  painted  cattle,  &c.,  very 
cleverly,  something  in  the  Cuyp  and  Paul  Potter 
style.  He  died  at  twenty- seven  years  of  age,  before 
his  rising  powers  could  attain  near  to  maturity. 

Mr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Syme  have  distinguished 
themselves  as  clever  portrait  painters,  both  as  to  the 
likenesses  and  the  spirited  execution  of  their  paint- 
ings. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  given  a short  notice  of 
all  the  distinguished  members  of  the  Koyal  Academy 
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of  Arts  in  Scotland,  but  we  are  warned  that  we  ap- 
proach the  confines  of  our  second  volume,  and  that 
there  are  many  other  matters  of  interest  to  the  arts, 
which  it  is  imperative  on  us  to  insert  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  subjects  in  this  work.  Our  regret,  how- 
ever, at  the  disappointment  of  not  being  able  to  give 
more  than  the  mere  names  is  greatly  diminished,  by 
the  circumstance  that  their  professional  merits  are 
well  known  to  society,  and  have,  in  most  of  the  in- 
stances, been  so  for  a number  of  years  in  the  annual 
exhibitions,  and  also  in  the  private  collections  of 
the  noble  and  wealthy  classes  in  the  United  King- 
dom. 

The  following  is  a correct  list  of  the  Royal  Acade- 
micians of  Scotland. 

ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY  OF  PAINTING,  SCULP- 
TURE, AND  ARCHITECTURE. 


NO.  I. 


ACADEMICIANS  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  AWARD  OF  UNION. 


George  Watson,  deceased. 
Thomas  Hamilton,  architect. 
James  Stevenson. 

Patrick  Syme. 

John  Ewbank.  Has  ceased  to  be 
a member. 

John  Syme. 

William  Nicholson. 

Patrick  Gibson,  deceased. 
Samuel  Joseph,  sculptor. 


William  Shells. 

William  Smellie  Watson. 
Lawrence  McDonald,  sculptor. 
George  Harvey. 

Joseph  Bartholomew  Kidd. 
Kenneth  Mackay. 

David  Maitland  M‘Kenzie.  Has 
ceased  to  be  a member. 

John  Stevens. 

Charles  Lees. 
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NO.  II. 

THE  FOLLOWING  TWENTY-FOUR  BECAME  ACADEMICIANS  BY  THE  AWARD 
OF  UNION. 

William  Allan,  R.A.  ( President .)  John  Francis  Williams  ( Trea - 
William  J.  Thomson.  surer). 

John  Watson  Gordon.  John  Steel,  sculptor. 

William  Hen.  Playfair,  architect.  Samuel  Mackenzie. 

John  Graham.  William  Simson. 

Colvin  Smith.  David  Scott. 

William  Burn,  architect,  re-  David  Octavius  Hill,  ( Secretary ). 

signed.  George  Simson. 

Robert  Scott  Lauder.  Robert  Gibb,  deceased. 

William  Bonnar.  Francis  Grant. 

James  Stewart.  John  Zephaniah  Bell,  resigned. 

Edmund  T.  Crawford.  Ceased  Thomas  Duncan, 
being  an  academician,  and  Daniel  Macnee. 
again  applied,  and  was  ad-  James  Giles, 
mitted  an  associate. 

THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED  SINCE  THE  AWARD  OF  UNION. 

Andrew  Sommerville,  deceased.  Horatio  Macculloch. 

Walter  Geckie,  deceased. 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGRAVERS. 

Of  the  former  class,  the  most  noted  are  W.  Play- 
fair, T.  Hamilton,  Reid,  W.  Stark,  W.  Burn,  J. 
Elliot,  and  A.  Gillespie,  whose  works  are  seen  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  also  conspicuously  in 
the  metropolis  of  Scotland. 

The  engravers  likewise  have  deserved  well  of  their 
country : we  have  mentioned  one  or  two,  but  must 
not  omit  W.  H.  Lizars,  Mr.  Stewart,  line  engravers, 
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and  Mr.  W.  Walker.  This  branch  of  art  has  cer- 
tainly attained  to  a state  of  great  excellence  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

Compelled  as  we  are  by  the  powerful  influence  men- 
tioned, to  compress  our  intended  notice  of  the  arts  and 
artists  of  Scotland,  we  cannot  take  leave  of  them  with- 
out mentioning  one  subject,  which  will  ever  redound  to 
their  credit,  marked  as  it  is  with  the  finest  features  of 
good  taste,  right  feeling,  and  true  liberality ; we  allude 
to  the  purchase  and  exhibition  of  the  large  pictures 
painted  by  Mr.  W.  Etty,  member  of  the  Koyal 
Academy  of  Arts  in  England. 

This  series  of  pictures,  from  the  story  of  Judith, 
was  painted  expressly  for  the  Scottish  Academy,  eight 
or  nine  years  before  it  was  incorporated  by  charter. 
These  subjects  are  three  in  number1,  composed  for  one 
grand  combination  when  properly  arranged,  they  were 
exhibited  with  two  other  grand  gallery  pictures 2 of  the 
same  artist,  which,  with  three  of  his  smaller  works  3 

1 This  academy  paid  five  hundred  guineas  for  them. 

2 “ Benaiah  slaying  the  two  giant-like  men  of  Moab,”  and  “ the 
Combat,”  or,  “Woman  pleading  for  the  Vanquished.”  For  these 
two  the  Academy  paid  510  guineas.  The  latter  had  been  purchased 
for  a large  sum,  by  Mr.  John  Martin,  the  well-known  painter  of 
Nineveh,  Babylon,  Belshazzar’s  Feast,  &c.  &c.  The  Scottish  Aca- 
demy prevailed  on  him  to  let  them  have  the  picture,  for  which  they 
willingly  paid  more  than  the  original  price. 

3 The  other  three  were,  " The  Storm,”  “ A Nymph  Fishing,”  and 
“ The  Venetian  Window,”  &c.  The  last  was  kindly  forwarded  by 
the  proprietor,  Robert  Vernon,  Esq. 
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were  kindly  lent  by  the  owners  for  this  occasion. 
And,  perhaps,  the  best  way  of  explaining  the  object 
and  feeling  of  the  academy  will  be,  to  give  an  extract 
from  the  preface  to  their  catalogue  of  December  1831 . 

“ The  great  object  of  the  Scottish  Academy  in  the 
present  exhibition,  is  to  promote  a taste  for  the  highest 
department  of  art,  by  presenting  to  the  public  some 
of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  the  British  School, 
which  have  been  recently  produced. 

“ They  conceive,  that  in  having  procured  for  Edin- 
burgh the  permanent  possession  of  three  of  these 
pictures,  they  have  conferred  no  ordinary  benefit  on 
art,  and  they  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  express- 
ing their  deep  obligations  to  Mr.  Etty,  for  the  truly 
liberal  spirit  which  he  has  evinced  towards  the  Scot- 
tish Academy.” 

In  addition  to  these  pictures,  was  the  “ Cupid  and 
Psyche,”  belonging  to  William  Allen,  Esq.,  A.R.A. 
also  painted  by  Mr.  Etty. 

These  nine  pictures  were  placed  in  the  great 
room  of  the  exhibition,  and  in  the  outer  room  were 
twenty-seven  diploma  pictures,  by  members  of  the 
academy  ; commencing  with  “ The  Hermit,”  by 
George  Watson  Esq.,  president,  S.A.,  and  ending 
with  the  architectural  designs  of  Thomas  Hamilton. 
This  exposition  excited  considerable  interest  in  the 
public  mind  and  was  received  with  much  approbation. 

q2 
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Having  already  given  a consecutive  view  of  the 
gradual  advancement  of  this  association,  until  her 
most  gracious  majesty  queen  Victoria  granted  them 
a charter,  we  shall  conclude  this  summary  of  the 
state  of  Scottish  art,  by  a few  extracts  from  the  last 
report  (the  thirteenth)  of  the  academy,  which  has 
kindly  been  forwarded  to  the  author  by  D.  0.  Hill, 
Esq.,  their  worthy  secretary. 

In  the  first  page  of  the  report,  the  council  refer  to 
“ the  evidence  of  prosperity”  in  their  former  report ; 
which,  it  states,  is  amply  afforded  by  the  decided 
improvement  which  generally  speaking  character- 
izes the  annual  exhibition  ; by  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  those  who  now  visit  and  take  an  interest 
in  it ; by  the  amount  of  sums  expended  on  the  works 
thus  exhibited,  both  by  the  associated  friends  of  art, 
as  well  as  by  private  individuals ; by  the  demand  for 
expensive  engravings  from  the  works  of  the  members, 
and  by  the  confidence  which  continues  to  be  expressed 
in  the  highest  quarters,  as  to  the  past  and  future 
usefulness  of  this  institution  : facts  which  prove  that 
the  fine  arts  are  now  fairly  begun  to  be  recognised 
by  the  people  of  Scotland  as  objects,  the  improvement 
and  promotion  of  which  are  deeply  connected  with  their 
increased  honour,  enlightenment,  and  happiness.” 

. The  report  further  states,  that  “ the  exhibition  of 
1840,  was  opened  on  Monday  the  10th  of  February 
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in  honour  of  a day  rendered  memorable  by  the  mar- 
riage of  the  sovereign.  The  collection  consisted  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty-four  paintings,  ninety-nine 
drawings  in  water  colours,  and  twenty-six  works  in 
sculpture  \ 

This  exhibition  has  been  admitted  to  have  sur- 
passed all  preceding  ones  here,  having  “ shown  a 
greater  display  of  talent,  and  contained  a greater 
proportion  of  well  selected  subjects,  especially  in  the 
historical  and  imaginative  department,  than  upon 
any  former  occasion.  The  number  of  visiters,  which 
had  of  late  years  steadily  increased,  exceeded  by 
several  thousands  that  of  any  previous  season,  and 
the  fund  thence  derived  was  proportionably  greater. 
A corresponding  improvement  took  place  in  the  sales 
of  the  works,  particularly  to  the  local  associations  for 
the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts  in  Scotland.'” 

It  further  appears  that  through  the  intervention  of 
Mr.  Fox  Maule,  under  secretary  of  state,  who,  it 
seems,  assisted  the  academy  on  other  occasions,  her 
majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  permit  Sir  David 
Wilkie’s  pictures  of  “ Saragossa*”  and  the  “ Spanish 
Posada11  to  be  sent  from  the  royal  private  collection, 
for  exhibition  at  this  academy. 

With  a just  sense  of  the  important  obligation  con- 

1 Besides  paying  for  a government  building,  its  life  academy  is 
gratuitous  to  the  students. 
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ferred,  and  of  this  mark  of  the  high  interest  which 
her  majesty  takes  in  the  general  progress  of  the  arts 
in  Great  Britain,  the  Council,  with  the  unanimous 
desire  of  the  academy,  forwarded  through  Mr.  Maule, 
an  admirable  address,  expressive  of  their  sentiments 
on  that  subject,  signed  by  Willi  to  Allen  their  presi- 
dent. In  reply  to  which  that  gentleman  received  a 
very  friendly  answer  from  the  marquis  of  Normanby. 
The  last  paragraph  is  of  so  pleasing  a nature,  and  so 
honourable  to  the  feelings  of  the  most  illustrious 
personage  in  this  realm,  that  we  think  it  will  form  the 
most  graceful  termination  imaginable  to  our  notice  of 
the  arts  in  Scotland.  After  acknowledging  the  arrival 
of  the  address,  &c.  the  noble  Marquis  concludes  by 
saying : — 

“ And  I have  to  inform  you  that  her  majesty 
received  this  address  very  graciously  ; and  I am  to 
add,  that  it  gives  her  majesty  great  satisfaction  to 
learn  the  prosperity,  and  progress  of  the  arts  among 
her  Scottish  people,  &e.  &c.  Normanby.” 


CHAPTER  XX. 


SECTION  I. 

There  are  three  other  societies  in  England,  which, 
though  self-sustained,  are  actively  engaged  in  dissemi- 
nating the  highest  and  best  principles  of  the  arts  in 
their  various  departments.  These  institutions  are  “the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,”  the  Architec- 
tural Society  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  and  the  Living 
Model  Academy.  The  last  mentioned  is  senior  to  the 
others  by  ten  years,  and  therefore,  as  well  as  from  the 
conventional  precedence  in  these  matters,  should  be 
mentioned  first ; but  as  a man  may  sit  down  where 
he  likes  in  his  own  house,  so  the  author  chooses  to  take 
the  last,  instead  of  the  first  place  on  this  occasion ; but 
he  cannot  use  any  freedom  with  the  rights  of  others, 
and  therefore  the  Architectural  Society,  being  senior 
by  two  years  to  the  Institute  of  Architects,  must  come 
in  first  according  to  the  chronological  order  observed 
throughout  this  work,  and  which  has  not  been  deviated 
from  in  any  matter  of  importance. 

The  Architectural  Society,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  was 
o.  4 
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founded  by  some  four  or  five  young  gentlemen,  pupils 
in  the  offices  of  Mr.  Decimus  Burton,  who  conceiving 
the  advantages  which  might  accrue  by  their  assembling 
together,  they  with  several  professional  friends  convened 
a meeting  on  the  31st  of  October  1831,  and  thoroughly 
agreeing  that  considerable  improvement  would  be  felt 
by  the  formation  of  a society,  at  which  the  younger 
branches  of  the  profession  could  attend  for  mutual  in- 
struction, by  means  of  reading  papers  of  architectural 
or  antiquarian  interest  once  a fortnight,  and  also  by 
social  conversation  on  professional  subjects, — rules  and 
regulations  were  drawn  up,  Mr.  W.  B.  Clarke  was 
elected  president,  and  Mr.  George  Mair,  secretary. 
The  meetings  of  the  society  were  first  held  at  an  hotel 
in  the  Haymarket ; and  after  two  years  the  society 
removed  to  Exeter  Hall,  where  the  first  public  con- 
versazione was  held,  (Tuesday  evening  the  21st  of 
November  1834),  and  noticed  in  the  leading  article  of 
the  Morning  Herald  the  following  day.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  the  same  year  the  society  engaged  their  present 
rooms  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields;  in  consequence  of  which, 
numerous  contributions  were  made  of  casts  from  the 
antique  models,  drawings,  &c.  to  form  a museum ; and 
presents  of  books,  &c.,  were  forwarded  to  commence  a 
library,  to  be  at  all  times  open  to  the  members.  Up- 
wards of  four  hundred  volumes  were  speedily  forwarded, 
and  several  donations  in  money  for  the  purchase  of 
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architectural  works  were  transmitted.  Early  in  the 
commencement  of  the  autumn  of  1834  application  was 
made  to  Sir  John  Soane  to  become  president  of  the 
society,  but  which  declining  years,  added  to  the  in- 
firmity of  deafness,  compelled  him  to  refuse.  Sir  John 
Soane,  however,  shortly  after  forwarded  the  handsome 
donation  of  250 1.  for  the  use  of  the  society.  Other 
contributions  quickly  followed ; the  liberality  of  this 
gentleman  tended  considerably  to  augment  the  use- 
fulness of  the  society,  by  enabling  them  to  engage 
the  services  of  scientific  gentlemen  to  lecture  at  the 
monthly  meetings,  and  also  affording  the  additional 
stimulus  of  awarding  prizes  to  the  class  of  student 
members  (i.  e.  pupils  articled  to  members  in  the 
profession  and  belonging  to  the  society)  in  the  class 
of  design,  measured  drawing,  and  essay  composition. 
The  formation  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects 
in  1834  led  to  a desire  on  the  part  of  that  body 
that  the  Architectural  Society  should  be  united  with 
them  ; but  the  overtures  made  not  being  considered 
sufficiently  advantageous  by  the  members  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Society,  they  were  accordingly  declined.  Early 
in  the  spring  of  1837,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Sussex,  became  patron  of  the  society  ; and  at  the 
close  of  the  same  session,  Mr.  W.  B.  Clarke  resigned 
the  presidentship,  from  visiting  for  a lengthened 
period  the  continent ; and  at  the  commencement  of 
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the  evening  session,  November  1838,  Mr.  William 
Tite,  F.R.S.  &c.,  was  elected  president,  The  duties 
of  honorary  secretary  then  fell  upon  Mr.  William 
Grellier,  and  Mr.  Mair  became  honorary  treasurer. 

The  advantages  of  a society,  constituted  as  this  is, 
must  be  very  considerable,  and  may  be  expected  to 
appear  in  due  course  of  time,  when  the  seeds  of  good 
knowledge  now  sown  in  the  young  minds  of  the  stu- 
dents shall  have  developed  themselves  in  future  life  ; 
and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  character  of  these 
young  gentlemen,  to  perceive  the  steady  ardour  with 
which  they  carry  on  their  studies,  a proof  that  the 
spirit  of  improvement  operates  admirably  on  their 
minds.  There  is  a good  and  increasing  library,  and 
also  a museum,  belonging  to  this  institution  ; and  on 
the  public  evenings,  which  are  held  six  times  during 
the  session,  there  is  an  excellent  attendance  of  literary 
and  scientific  men,  many  of  whom  are  of  the  highest 
reputation ; and  the  evening  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive, cordial,  and  entertaining  that  can  be  ima- 
gined. 

THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS, 
INCORPORATED  THE  SEVENTH  YEAR  OF  WILLIAM  IV. 

This  institution,  the  objects  of  which  are  essentially 
of  a practical  character,  may  be  considered  to  have 
originated  from  a meeting  which  took  place  at  the 
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Crown  hotel  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1834,  which 
meeting  grew  out  of  some  preliminary  proceedings  of 
a party  of  juniors,  who  were  desirous  that  the  object 
they  had  hitherto  attempted  should  be  taken  up  by 
more  influential  members  of  the  profession. 

This  meeting  was  attended  by  Mr.  Kendall,  who 
presided,  Messrs.  Rhodes,  Donaldson,  Fowler,  and 
several  junior  members,  all  of  whom  cordially  concurred 
in  the  object  proposed,  and  they  proceeded  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a committee,  “ to  prepare  the  necessary 
measures  for  forming  a society,  to  be  called  The  Insti- 
tution of  British  Architects  V1 

This  gave  rise  to  a series  of  meetings  at  the  houses 
of  the  individuals  interested  in  the  measure,  viz.  at 
Messrs.  Robinson’s,  Kendall’s,  Donaldson’s,  Fowler’s, 
Goldicutt’s,  Noble’s,  and  Donthorne’s,  where  all  the 
points  relative  to  the  formation  and  constitution  of  the 
society  were  fully  discussed,  and  mostly  settled.  Com- 
munications were  also  made  to  other  established  and 

1 The  Institute  of  British  Architects  is  founded  for  the  general 
advancement  of  civil  architecture  ; for  promoting  and  facilitating  the 
acquirement  of  the  knowledge  of  the  various  arts  and  sciences  con- 
nected therewith  ; for  the  formation  of  a library*  and  museum*  ; for 
establishing  a correspondence  with  learned  men  in  foreign  countries 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiry  and  information  upon  the  subject  of  the 
said  art  ; and  for  establishing  an  uniformity  and  respectability  of 
practice  in  the  profession. — Vide  the  Bye-laws  of  the  society,  section  i. 


* Both  these  essential  objects  have  been  commenced,  and  are  con- 
stantly accumulating  valuable  means  of  information. 
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influential  members  of  the  profession,  to  invite  their 
co-operation,  which  were  very  cordially  responded  to  ; 
but  as  many  of  them,  from  their  long  standing  and 
character,  were  entitled  to  take  'precedence  in  matters 
relating  to  the  profession  in  general,  rather  than  to  be 
called  in  aid  to  the  proceedings  of  others,  it  was  at 
length  judged  to  be  the  most  prudent  course,  and  cal- 
culated to  ensure  success  eventually,  to  transfer  the 
whole  affair  into  the  hands  of  a party  so  constituted, 
leaving  it  to  them  to  digest  and  render  available  the 
proceedings  hitherto  taken.  Consequently,  the  com- 
mittee before  mentioned  reported  to  another  meeting 
at  the  Crown  hotel,  July  3,  1834,  the  course  that  had 
been  pursued,  and  then  adjourned  all  further  proceed- 
ings, awaiting  the  result  of  the  new  course  that  had 
been  so  adopted. 

Amongst  the  parties  into  whose  hands  the  affair  was 
now  transferred,  was  Mr.  Kay,  who  officiated  as  secre- 
tary, and  Mr.  Joseph  Gwilt,  who  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  drawing  up  the  constitution ; and  on  the  9th 
of  July  a meeting  was  convened  at  the  Thatched 
House  tavern,  by  notice  from  Mr.  Kay,  accompanied 
by  the  printed  address  and  regulations,  and  announ- 
cing certain  persons  as  elected  to  form  the  original  and 
provisional  body.  The  style  of  the  society  was  then 
settled  to  be  “ The  Institute  of  British  Architects.” 

Further  meetings  were  held  in  October  and  Novem- 
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ber  at  the  Thatched  House,  when  Messrs.  Donaldson 
and  Goldicutt  were  elected  honorary  secretaries,  and 
a council  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Robinson, 
Gwilt,  and  Kay,  vice-presidents ; Barry,  Basse vi,  Bur- 
ton, Fowler,  Kendall,  and  Papworth,  ordinary  mem- 
bers ; making  altogether  twelve,  with  the  honorary 
secretaries. 

The  Institute , as  thus  constituted,  took  rooms  in 
the  Grand  Hotel,  Covent  garden,  and  proceeded  to 
hold  their  ordinary  meetings  regularly  once  a fortnight, 
the  first  ordinary  meeting  being  on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, 1 834  ; receiving  rapid  accessions  of  members, 
and  liberal  contributions  of  books,  drawings,  models, 
casts,  and  other  objects  of  interest  in  art  and  science, 
a collection  of  which  was  one  of  the  leading  objects  of 
the  society. 

January  6, 1835,  Sir  Thomas  Farquhar  was  appointed 
treasurer,  and  on  the  27th  of  March,  Lord  de  Grey  was 
elected  the  first  president,  from  his  well-known  taste 
and  skill  in  architecture,  who  warmly  and  most  effici- 
ently espoused  the  cause  of  the  Institute  ; and  his  lord- 
ship  has  ever  since  uniformly  and  zealously  promoted  its 
interests.  Considerable  pecuniary  contributions  were 
received  from  the  numerous  friends  and  patrons  of  the 
society,  and  in  June,  1835,  the  important  accession  of 
Sir  John  Soane’s  bequest  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  was  received,  which,  together,  formed  the  nu- 
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cleus  of  a capital,  and  a solid  foundation  for  future 
proceedings. 

May,  1835.  C.  Fowler  was  appointed  honorary 
secretary,  vice  Goldicutt. 

In  July,  1835,  the  Institute  published  a pamphlet, 
containing  a copious  series  of  questions  for  the  guid- 
ance of  travellers  and  others  collecting  information  on 
works  of  art.  This  pamphlet  was  circulated  through 
all  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe,  and  was  favourably 
noticed  by  several  scientific  bodies,  some  of  whom  trans- 
lated it  even  into  their  own  transactions.  The  invita- 
tions to  foreign  architects  were  very  cordially  responded 
to,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  the  Institute  could  number 
amongst  its  foreign  and  corresponding  members  most 
of  the  distinguished  architects  throughout  Europe,  and 
numerous  interesting  communications  were  received 
from  them  on  subjects  of  common  interest. 

The  first  prize  medal  of  the  Institute  was  adjudged 
on  the  18th  of  January,  1836,  to  Mr.  George  Godwin, 
associate,  for  a very  clever  essay  on  concrete.  In  De- 
cember, 1836,  the  Institute  published  Part  I.  of  their 
Transactions,  which  was  so  well  received  as  to  call  for 
a second  edition. 

In  May,  1837,  the  charter  of  incorporation  was  ob- 
tained, which  gives  to  the  society  a perpetual  succes- 
sion, and  certain  legal  capabilities  in  regard  to  pro- 
perty, which  are  important  to  its  interests. 
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In  August,  1837,  her  majesty  was  graciously 
pleased  to  accept  the  office  of  Patron  of  the  Insti- 
tute, thus  giving  to  it  the  title  of  a Royal  Society. 
At  Michelmas,  1837,  the  removal  took  place  from  the 
rooms  at  Covent-garden,  to  those  now  occupied  at 
No.  16,  Lower  Grosvenor-street. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  May,  1840,  Mr.  Donald- 
son, who  had  hitherto  .filled  the  office  of  one  of  the 
honorary  secretaries,  retired  from  this  arduous  duty, 
but  retained  that  of  the  foreign  correspondence, 
with  which  he  was  more  particularly  familiar.  In 
consideration  of  his  long  and  important  services  the 
Institute  remitted  to  him  all  future  annual  contribu- 
tions ; and  the  members,  by  subscription,  presented 
him  with  a handsome  candelabrum  of  silver,  value  one 
hundred  guineas. 

Mr.  Ambrose  Poynter  succeeded  to  the  office  of 
honorary  secretary  l. 

This  institution  consists  of  fellows,  associates,  and 


1 By  the  report  of  the  Institute  in  May,  1839,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing list  of  “ office  bearers,”  viz.  the  council,  Earl  De  Grey,  presi- 
dent. Vice  presidents,  George  Bassevi,  Edward  Blore,  and  Decimus 
Burton,  Esqrs.  Honorary  secretaries,  Charles  Fowler,  and  Ambrose 
Poynter,  Esqrs. 

Members  of  council,  Thomas  Bellamy,  T.  Cundy,  T.  Chawner, 
Benjamin  Ferrey,  David  Mocatta,  Anthony  Salvin,  and  John  Shaw, 
Esqs.  Honorary  secretary  for  foreign  correspondence,  T.  L.  Donald- 
son, Esq.  Auditors,  George  Bailey,  Esq.  (fellow),  and  J.  W.  Wild 
Esq.  (associate.) 
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honorary  fellows1.  The  first  and  second  of  these 
classes  must  be  of  the  architectural  profession.  The 
qualifications  for  the  fellowship  are,  that  the  candi- 
dates shall  have  been  in  regular  practice  as  architects 
for  seven  years.  The  ballot  for  admission  to  take 
place  at  the  third  ordinary  meeting  after  the  party 
shall  have  been  proposed;  four  fifths  of  the  votes 
must  be  in  favour  of  the  candidate.  To  be  elected  an 
associate,  the  candidate  must  have  been  regularly  edu- 
cated in  the  profession ; and  he  is  to  undergo  an 
examination  by  a committee  of  fellows,  to  answer  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  design,  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  construction,  and  the  customary  practice  of 
business. 

The  government  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  fellows, 
who  form  a council,  composed  of  the  president,  three 
vice-presidents,  two  secretaries,  and  seven  fellows, 
who  have  the  sole  management  of  the  society’s 
affairs.  They  are  annually  elected  by  ballot. 

ACADEMY  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  LIVING  MODELS. 

This  institution  is  supported  strictly  on  the  self- 
sustaining  principle.  The  funds  for  its  support  are 
supplied  only  by  the  members  who  study  there,  and 
the  subscription  is  extremely  moderate,  considering 

1 The  Institute  at  present  consists  of  152  contributing  and  fifty- 
two  honorary  members,  and  eight  students. 
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the  importance  of  the  object,  and  the  quantity  of  , 
valuable  information  which  it  offers  to  the  mind  and 
hand  of  the  diligent  practitioner1. 

This  society  was  commenced  in  1822  by  some 
students  of  the  Royal  Academy,  who  were  anxious  to 
carry  on  their  studies  during  the  four  months  of  the 
exhibition  in  which  the  Academy’s  schools  were  closed ; 
this  continued  for  two  seasons.  In  1824,  the  author 
of  this  work,  perceiving  the  advantages  that  the  higher 
departments  of  art  might  derive  from  the  permanent 
establishment  of  a Life  Academy,  or  u Living  Model 
School,”  undertook  with  a colleague,  who  has  long 
ceased  to  belong  to  the  society,  to  set  up  such  an 
establishment.  These  two  persons  taking  all  the  re- 
sponsibility on  themselves  to  provide  funds,  fitting  it 
up,  &c. ; finally,  it  was  opened  in  March  1824,  under 
regulations  similar  to  those  of  the  Royal  Academy 
Model  School,  and  with  the  assistance  of  several 
influential  members  of  that  distinguished  society. 
From  that  time  it  has  continued,  without  a single  in- 
terruption, to  afford  the  best  means  of  instruction  in 
the  superior  classes  of  art,  to  those  artists  whose  ele- 
mental knowledge  is  sufficiently  advanced,  to  under- 
stand and  to  require  its  assistance.  Here  they  have 

1 This  is  the  only  school  in  England,  except  that  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  where  this  highly  important  species  of  knowledge  can  bo 
acquired. 
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the  finest  models  in  Britain,  male  and  female,  in 
alternate  weeks  ; these  are  placed  in  positions  by  the 
“visitor.11  This  is  a duty  that  each  member  must 
take  in  rotation  for  a fortnight,  during  which  time  he 
has  the  sole  regulation  of  the  sitting  model. 

The  studies  are  carried  on  in  the  atelier , No.  14, 
Upper  St.  Martin’s-lane,  from  the  first  Monday  in 
October  to  the  end  of  April,  by  a very  brilliant  gas- 
light, and  from  the  latter  period,  to  the  end  of  August, 
by  daylight ; the  month  of  September  is  their  vaca- 
tion. The  hours  of  study  throughout  the  year  are 
from  six  until  eight  o'clock  every  evening,  except 
during  a few  weeks  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  sum- 
mer, when  they  commence  earlier. 

The  members  are  admitted  by  ballot,  and  the 
candidates  for  admission  must  be  proposed  and  se- 
conded by  two  members  of  the  society,  or  strongly 
recommended  by  some  member  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, or  other  artists  of  eminence.  All  members  of 
the  Royal  Academy  are  honorary  members,  and  have 
the  right  of  attending  whenever  they  think  proper  \ 

1 The  Society  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  attention  paid  to  its 
interests  by  the  chief  officers,  for  in  1835  they  voted  a handsome 
coffee-service  of  plate  to  their  senior  curator,  W.  B.  S.  Taylor,  who 
had  been  then  thirteen  years  in  office  ; and  in  1838,  a handsome 
tea-service  of  plate  to  Charles  Sibley  *,  who  had  been  an  active  junior 
curator  for  three  previous  years. 

* Mr.  Sibley  has  since  retired  from  the  Society.  Previous  to  the 
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The  following  gentlemen  are  the  officers  of  the 
Society  at  present;  W.  B.  Sarsfield  Taylor,  cura- 
tor. Committee,  Trustees,  &c.,  G.  G.  Bullock,  A.  C. 
Kredeser,  J.  G.  Middleton,  John  Lucas,  J.  Butter- 
worth,  and  W.  Pulfer,  Esqrs. 

There  is  a constant  succession  of  the  clever  and 
respectable  artists  in  the  Academy,  and  many  have 
studied  here  who  now  deservedly  hold  a high  rank  in 
the  profession.  Amongst  these  distinguished  artists 
we  may  mention  W.  Etty,  Esq.  B.A.,  T.  Uwins,  Esq. 
R.A.,  S.A.  Hart,  Esq.  It. A.,  G.  Patten,  Esq.  A.B. A., 
C.  P.  Knight,  Esq.  A.B.A.,  Edmund  Cotterill,  C. 
Moore,  George  Cattermole,  &c.  &c. 

Upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  artists  and 
amateurs  have  received  instruction  in  the  Academy 
since  its  foundation,  several  of  whom  were  foreigners, 
either  from  the  continent  or  America.  The  members 
hold  two  conversation  meetings  in  the  winter  and 
spring,  to  which  artists  of  distinction  and  amateurs 
are  invited.  These  meetings  are  not  only  agreeable, 
but  also  very  instructive. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS,  SUFFOLK-STREET. 

This  institution  commenced  in  1823,  and  opened 


establishment  of  this  Academy,  the  models  were  very  expensive,  and 
good  ones  rare.  Since  then,  however,  excellent  and  steady  models  are 
to  be  had  at  a moderate  expense. 
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their  first  exhibition  in  the  following  spring,  when 
they  published  an  address  explanatory  of  their  motive 
for  getting  up  the  exhibition.  In  the  beginning  it 
received  most  flattering  encouragement  from  a large 
body  of  artists ; many  patrons  of  the  arts  also  be- 
stowed upon  it  donations  to  the  amount  of  600£.  The 
artists  and  amateurs  likewise  contributed  above  1000^. 
for  which  they  received  five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Heaphy  was  elected  their  first  president ; Mr. 
Linton,  secretary.  The  members  were  twenty-seven, 
the  number  of  exhibitors  amounted  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  the  works  contributed  were  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-four,  and  the  attendance  of  numerous  visiters 
was  very  flattering ; and  still  better,  many  pictures 
were  purchased  by  them : and  had  their  gallery  been 
established  in  a better  position,  it  is  probable  that  the 
society  would  have  been  prosperous ; but  added  to  their 
being  cooped  up  in  an  unfavourable  situation,  the  roof  of 
the  building  was  found  to  be  unsound.  This  brought  on 
a long  litigation  with  the  architect  Mr.  Nash,  in  which 
great  expense  was  incurred.  These  were  untoward 
beginnings  for  a society  of  artists ; but  we  suppose 
they  got  wiser  by  experience,  and  now,  it  is  believed, 
do  much  better ; but  that  their  income  would  be 
greatly  increased  if  they  could  get  another  gallery, 
no  one  can  have  a reasonable  doubt.  The  principal 
members  of  the  society  at  present  are,  Messrs.  J.  W. 
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Allen,  E.  Childe,  R.  B.  Davis,  Dawe,  Hargraves,  two 
Hennings,  F.  Y.  Hurlstone,  W.  Linton,  Prentis, 
Rossi,  J.  Wilson,  Esqrs.  &c.  The  offices  of  president, 
vice-president,  and  secretary,  are  changed  annually, 
the  members  taking  those  offices  in  rotation. 

SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN,  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

This  institution  was  commenced  by  government  in 
1837,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  to  those 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  ornamental  art,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  designs  for  the  various  manufactures  of 
this  country.  The  school  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  has  been  established  in  the 
apartments  lately  occupied  by  the  Royal  Academy. 

It  is  governed  by  a provisional  council,  composed  of 
the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
some  members  of  parliament,  distinguished  Royal  Aca- 
demicians, and  extensive  manufacturers.  The  director 
of  the  schools  is  William  Dyce,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.E. 

The  branches  of  instruction  are  divided  into  three 
sections  : the  first  is  elementary  instruction  in  draw- 
ing outlines,  shadowing  with  chalks,  &c.  from  the 
round  and  from  nature ; geometrical  and  free  hand 
drawing;  modelling  from  the  antique  and  from  nature; 
instruction  in  the  use  of  water,  body,  fresco,  and  oil 
colours ; to  copy  from  coloured  drawings,  and  from 
nature. 
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2nd.  Instruction  in  the  history,  principles,  and  prac- 
tice of  ornamental  art,  in  the  styles  of  the  antique, 
middle  ages,  and  the  modern,  with  occasional  lectures. 

3rd.  Instructions  in  design  for  various  manufac- 
tures, including  silk  and  carpet  weaving,  calico  print- 
ing, paper  staining,  & c.  &c. 

Masters  are  employed,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Dyce,  to  afford  instruction  in  the  branches  above 
enumerated. 

For  admission  to  the  school,  applications  must  be 
made  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent  between  ten 
and  three  o’clock.  They  are  reported  to  the  council, 
by  whom  they  are  admitted,  or,  provisionally,  by  Mr. 
Dyce.  The  fees  paid  are  four  shillings  a-month,  for 
the  morning  school  (from  ten  until  three  o’clock),  and 
two  shillings  for  the  evening  school,  which  is  open 
from  six  until  nine  o’clock  each  evening,  except  that 
of  Saturday. 

SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  PRACTICAL  DESIGN. 

This  institution,  of  which  William  Ewart,  M.P.  is 
chairman,  is  situated  at  the  north  side  of  Leicester 
square.  It  is  managed  by  a committee,  of  which 
T.  Wyse,  M.P.  Philip  Barnes,  Esq.  F.L.S.  James 
Elmes,  Esq.  &c.  &c.  are  members,  and  its  objects, 
as  well  as  general  course  of  instruction,  are  very  simi- 
lar to  the  school  just  described.  This  one,  however, 
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is  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  the  quar- 
terly payments  of  the  pupils.  The  charges  for  the 
latter  are  very  moderate,  being  only  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  per  quarter  for  pupils  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  for  older  pupils,  four  shillings  ; admission  to  lec- 
tures, library,  and  museum,  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
per  quarter. 

THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM ELGIN  MARBLES,  ETC. 

The  numerous,  and  in  many  instances  invaluable, 
works  of  art  assembled  together  in  this  noble  insti- 
tution, bring  it  within  the  verge  of  our  catalogue  of 
places  which  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  the  arts, 
but  more  especially  as  regards  sculpture.  Our  notices, 
however,  must  be  confined  to  that  department  of  this 
institution.  The  original  collection,  by  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  for  which  twenty  thousand  pounds  were  paid, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  made  with  any  specific 
reference  to  the  fine  arts  ; and  it  was  not  until  1772, 
that  is,  thirteen  years  after  it  was  opened  at  Montague 
house,  that  the  first  valuable  collection  of  marbles, 
bronzes,  &c.  was  purchased  for  it  from  Sir.  W.  Ha- 
milton, at  the  price  of  eight  thousand  guineas.  In 
1805,  the  first  part  of  the  Townley  collection  of  sta- 
tues, busts,  &c.  was  added  to  it,  for  which  twenty 
thousand  pounds  were  paid.  The  remainder  of  that 
valuable  collection  was  added  to  it  in  181],  for  eight 
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thousand  two  hundred  pounds.  In  1815  the  fine  an- 
tique frieze  from  the  temple  of  Apollo  was  added  to 
the  others  : for  this  work  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
was  paid,  and  four  thousand  pounds  for  expenses. 
But  the  greatest  treasure  of  all,  as  respecting  the  finest 
principles  that  influence  high  art,  both  in  theory  and 
practice,  are  the  sculptures  from  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, (Parthenon,)  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  intelligent  zeal  and  great  perseverance  of  the  earl 
of  Elgin,  who,  with  a degree  of  spirit  not  common 
even  in  England,  persisted  in  his  exertions  from  1799 
until  his  object  was  attained,  which  occupied  several 
years,  and  caused  his  lordship  an  expenditure  of  above 
seventy  thousand  pounds ; and,  after  they  had  been  in 
London  two  or  three  years,  parliament,  by  vote,  pur- 
chased them  for  thirty-five  thousand  pounds.  But  as 
specimens  of  transcendent  talents  in  sculpture,  they 
really  are  beyond  all  money  value,  although  their  su- 
perior beauties  can  only  be  appreciated  by  persons  of 
sound  judgment  and  cultivated  taste  in  the  arts. 

Of  the  extraordinary  remains  of  Egyptian  sculptured 
works  wTe  need  not  take  any  particular  notice,  as  they 
do  not  expand  our  ideas  of  sculpture,  with  the  excep- 
tion, however,  of  the  two  very  fine  sculptured  lions  in 
red  granite,  which  were  brought  to  England  about 
1834,  and  presented  by  lord  Prudhoe  to  the  nation. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


SECTION  I. 

THE  SOCIETIES  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER  COLOURS. 

This  elegant  class  of  art  is  peculiarly  English,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  encouragement  it  had  for  some  time 
received,  the  leading  members  formed  a society,  and 
got  up  an  exhibition  of  works  in  this  style  exclusively. 

In  the  spring  of  1808  they  opened  their  rooms  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  house  No.  20,  Lower  Brook 
street.  The  number  of  exhibitors  was  thirty-six  ; of 
these,  one  half  formed  the  committee  of  directors.  The 
president  was  Mr.  W.  Wood,  of  Cork-street;  the 
treasurer,  Mr.  James  Green ; and  the  secretary  was 
Mr.  Andrew  Robertson  of  Gerard  street.  Like  all 
societies  of  artists,  it  has  had  its  fermentations  and 
reconstructions,  but  it  has  for  the  last  seventeen  years 
been  permanently  settled,  and  holds  its  annual  exhi- 
bitions in  the  well-known  apartments  in  Pall  Mall 
East,  which  are  visited  extensively  by  the  people  of 
taste,  rank,  and  wealth  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom. These  visitors  lay  out  large  sums  in  the  pur- 
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chase  of  the  various  and  clever  works  there  displayed, 
and  which  exhibit  surprising  skill  in  the  management 
of  the  pencil,  with  strength  and  richness  of  effect  and 
colour,  as  well  as  great  delicacy,  and  truth  to  nature. 
Amongst  the  leading  members  are  George  Cattermole, 
Copley  Fielding,  P.  De  Wint,  J.  Harding,  J.  Ste- 
phanoff,  W.  Hunt,  J.  F.  Lewis,  John  Byrne,  R.  H. 
Essex,  F.  Stone,  Frederick  Taylor,  G.  Barret,  F. 
Nash,  Miss  Sharpe,  Robert  Hills  (secretary). 

The  new  society  of  painters  in  water  colours  origi- 
nated out  of  the  exclusive  system  by  which  the  senior 
society  was  regulated.  In  that  society,  no  one  but  a 
member  is  allowed  to  exhibit  paintings,  and  to  be- 
come a member  was  difficult,  because  they  were 
restricted  to  a number  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the 
great  increase  of  the  respectable  practitioners.  A 
committee  was  therefore  formed,  to  establish  one  on 
a more  liberal  plan.  This  was  done,  and  the  first  ex- 
hibition of  the  new  society  opened  with  great  eclat , at 
16,  Old  Bond  street,  in  the  spring  of  1832,  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  exhibitors  and  three  hundred  and 
thirty  drawings.  It  was  an  excellent  exhibition,  and 
received  most  flattering  encouragement,  by  the  number 
of  visitors  to  the  rooms,  and  the  sale  of  numerous 
drawings.  But  success,  as  we  have  seen  in  other  cases, 
was  the  parent  of  cabal.  Some  of  the  members  of  in- 
ferior talent  formed  the  project  of  getting  the  whole 
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affair  under  their  own  control ; and  as  that  class 
composed  the  majority,  they  succeeded  in  disgusting 
the  respectable  men,  whose  talents  and  respectability 
had  established  the  exhibition.  These  gentlemen  of 
course  resigned l.  The  Cabal  soon  blundered  into  a 
law-suit , and  various  other  foolish  and  extravagant 
contrivances,  during  two  or  three  years,  until  some 
better  artists  and  more  sensible  men  getting  in 
amongst  them,  at  a moment  when  the  affair  was 
nearly  ruined,  the  new  men  turned  out  the  leader 
of  the  cabal,  a man  named  Maisey,  who  had  usurped 
the  office  of  president,  and  from  that  time  their  affairs 
appear  to  have  been  going  on  very  well.  For  the  last 
three  or  four  seasons  they  have  opened  their  exhibition 
in  Pall  Mall,  near  the  British  Institution,  where  works 
of  considerable  talent  are  annually  displayed,  they  also 
have  adopted  the  exclusive  system. 

SECTION  II. 

artists’  benevolent  institutions. 

There  are  two  societies  of  this  description,  and  they 
are  both  under  the  patronage  or  protection  of  her  ma- 
jesty queen  Victoria. 

1 These  members  were  John  Cowan,  James  Fuge,  G.  F.  Lewis,  P. 
H.  Rogers,  W.  B.  Sarsfield  Taylor  (hon.  sec.),  and  T.  Wageman, 
Esqrs. 
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The  senior  of  these  societies  originated  in  1810. 
King  George  IV.  afterwards  became  its  patron,  and 
granted  a charter  of  incorporation  in  1827.  His  late 
majesty  king  William  IY.  was  also  patron  of  this 
society. 

This  institution  consists  of  two  separate  and  distinct 
branches : the  first  of  these  is  “ the  Artists’  Annuity 
Fund.”  This  fund  is  raised,  and  wholly  supported,  by 
the  contributions  of  its  members,  according  to  a table 
or  calculated  scale  of  rates,  and  they  receive  propor- 
tionate relief  for  themselves , either  in  sickness  or 
superannuation.  All  artists  of  merit,  in  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  or  engraving,  are  eligible  to 
become  members,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
forty-five  years,  by  ballot ; the  members  are  about  two 
hundred  and  seventy. 

The  other  branch  is  called  “ the  Artists’  Benevolent 
Fund.”  This  is  supported  by  donations  and  subscrip- 
tions from  the  patrons  and  friends  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
is  appropriated  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  members  of  the  annuity  fund.  To  this  fund, 
her  majesty  queen  Victoria  has  given  one  hundred 
guineas ; the  dowager  queen  Adelaide,  ten  guineas  ; 
the  king  of  the  Belgians,  second  donation,  one  hun- 
dred guineas ; his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, fifty  pounds ; her  royal  highness  the  duchess  of 
Kent,  twenty-five  pounds. 
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Sir  John  Swinburne,  Bart.  F.R.S.  has  been  for 
many  years  president  of  this  institution.  The  vice- 
presidents  are,  his  grace  the  duke  of  Sutherland,  the 
earl  of  Ripon,  lord  Wharncliffe,  F.R.S.,  Sir  R.  Peel, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  B.  Bond  Cabbell,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  and  R. 
Horseman  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Its  affairs  are  managed  by  a committee  of  sixteen 
and  a council  of  ten,  amongst  whom  are,  Sir  M.  A. 
Shee,  P.R.A.,  A.  Cooper,  Esq.  R.A.,  and  William 
Mulready,  Esq.  R.A.,  George  T.  Doo,  Esq.,  Thomas 
Lupton,  Esq.,  John  Deering,  R.A.,  treasurer,  C. 
Palmer  Dimond,  Esq.,  with  auditors,  trustees,  hono- 
rary physicians,  surgeons,  &c.  The  secretary  is  John 
Martin,  Esq.  F.L.S.,  Froxfield,  Woburn.  There  are 
twenty-one  widows  and  twenty-six  orphans  receiving 
annuities,  amounting  yearly  to  53 01. 

The  donations  and  subscriptions  from  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  artists  of  eminence,  to  each  society,  are 
very  handsome,  in  many  cases  munificent,  and  prove 
the  benevolent  donors  to  be  truly  worthy  of  the  goods 
of  fortune,  with  which  they  have  been  endowed  by  a 
kind  and  beneficent  Creator. 

The  designation  of  the  second  of  these  societies  is, 
“ The  Artists1  General  Benevolent  Institution  the 
names  have  so  near  a resemblance  to  each  other,  that 
some  mistakes  have  arisen  out  of  that  circumstance  ; 
in  their  constitutions,  however,  they  are  essentially 
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different.  This  society,  which  is  also  under  royal 
patronage,  was  founded  in  1814.  The  objects  of  this 
institution  are,  “ to  extend  relief  to  all  distressed  meri- 
torious artists,  whether  subscribers  to  its  funds  or  not, 
whose  works  are  known  and  esteemed  by  the  public, 
as  well  as  to  their  widows  and  orphans ; merit  and 
distress  constituting  the  claims  to  its  benevolence. 1,1 

To  obtain  the  funds  requisite  for  this  laudable  pur- 
pose, the  directors  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  the 
public,  and  emphatically  point  out  to  the  affluent 
friends  of  art  the  serious  consideration  ; that  as  the 
object  of  the  institution  is  so  nearly  unrestricted,  and 
consequently  so  extensive,  it  stands  in  need  of  great 
and  extended  support.  In  proof  of  which,  they  give 
a printed  statement  annually  in  their  report,  showing 
the  number  of  cases  relieved,  with  the  sums  annexed 
to  each.  The  last  report,  just  now  printed,  gives  a 
total  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  cases  relieved 
by  grants  to  the  amount  of  5701?.  His  royal  high- 
ness the  duke  of  Sussex  is  patron  of  this  society ; the 
vice-patrons  are,  their  graces  the  dukes  of  Bedford, 
Buccleugh,  Devonshire,  and  Sutherland,  the  mar- 
quisses  Lansdowne  and  Westminster,  the  earls 
Shrewsbury,  Dartmouth,  and  De  Grey,  lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  Sir  John  Swinburn,  Sir  T.  Baring,  Sir  George 
Philips,  Joseph  Neeld,  Esq.,  M.P.,  W.  Joseph  Denni- 
son, Esq.,  Jesse  Watts  Bussel,  Esq.  The  honorary 
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secretary  is  Charles  Fowler,  Esq.,  assistant  secretary, 
Mr.  W.  Roper. 

Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee,  P.R.A.,  is  the  president; 
the  vice-patrons  are,  Thomas  Phillips,  Esq.,  R.A., 
Sir  F.  Chantrey,  R.A.,  Sir  D.  Wilkie,  Sir  Robert 
Smirke,  R.A.,  Sir  Richard  Westmacott,  R.A.,  C.  R. 
Cockereill,  R.A.  (treasurer),  J.  P.  Deering,  R.A., 
G.  Jones,  R.A.,  B.  B.  Cabbell,  James  H.  Mann,  W. 
Brockenden,  Andrew  Robertson,  Esqs. 

Each  society  has  an  annual  dinner  at  the  Freemasons’ 
Tavern,  when  a collection  of  five  or  six  hundred  pounds 
is  generally  made  by  each  institution,  a tangible  proof, 
that  whilst  the  company  enjoy  their  own  comforts, 
they  are  not  neglectful  of  the  bereavements  with  which 
others  have  been  visited.  And  they  thus  afford  the 
means  of  drying  up  in  some  measure  the  widow’s  and 
the  orphan’s  tears,  of  protecting  helpless  infancy,  of 
healing  the  wounded  heart,  and  causing  hope  to  arise 
in  the  maternal  bosom  previously  a prey  to  despair. 

THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

This  class  forms  a most  important  and  interesting 
feature  in  the  history  of  British  art,  containing,  as  it 
does,  the  accumulated  riches  of  pictorial  talent  of 
every  age  since  the  revival  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in 
Europe.  These  collections  are  interesting  for  the 
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beauty,  variety,  and  extraordinary  skill  displayed  in 
the  charming  creations  of  intellectual  power,  and 
superior  feeling  with  which  they  are  adorned.  But  it 
is  not  merely  as  works  of  art  that  the  fine  collections 
of  pictures  are  interesting  ; their  influence  is  much 
deeper,  and  more  extensive  than  that  of  merely  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  our  senses  ; their  moral  effects 
upon  society  are  of  great  importance,  especially  in  the 
science  of  education,  assisting,  as  the  arts  ever  do 
when  well  understood,  to  give  a vigorous  refinement 
to  the  mind  and  manners,  whilst  they  soften  the  aspe- 
rities of  the  human  character,  and  materially  con- 
tribute to  exalt  the  social  condition  of  man.  Still 
more — when  art  is  thus  enthroned  in  a nation,  we 
have  a decisive  guarantee  that  the  state  of  society  is 
sound  and  wholesome  ; and  that  there  is  on  every 
account,  much  reason  for  great  thankfulness,  for  joy 
and  gladness. 

But  sad  is  the  prognostic,  when  the  arts  lose  their 
hold  on  the  affections  of  a people,  and  begin  to  aban- 
don the  land.  At  such  a time,  it  is  evident  that  the 
frame  of  society  has  been  much  shaken,  and  that 
order  is  about  to  be  submerged  by  anarchy.  The 
facts  we  have  already  stated,  which  took  place  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  afford  good  evidence  of  our 
views ; but  we  have  still  stronger,  and  much  more 
recent  testimony  to  offer  in  support  of  that  position. 
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In  these  instances,  however,  the  revolutionary  re- 
action was  advantageous  to  England,  by  driving  into 
that  land  of  freedom,  security,  and  wealth,  the  pic- 
torial riches  that  had  been  the  pride  and  boast  of 
continental  Europe  for  some  centuries. 

The  first  great  incident  of  this  kind  took  place 
early  in  the  French  revolution,  and  arose  out  of  that 
state  of  moral  and  political  confusion. 

Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France,  had 
formed  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  a very 
superb  gallery  of  paintings ; he  commenced  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  being  possessed  of  great 
wealth  and  influence,  he  exercised  both  extensively  in 
the  promotion  of  his  objects.  His  first  acquisition  was 
the  cabinet  of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  containing 
forty-seven  pictures,  mostly  of  the  good  Italian  masters ; 
he  added  to  it  the  collections  of  cardinals  Mazarin, 
Richelieu,  and  Dubois,  of  the  dukes  of  Grammont, 
Noailles,  Vendome,  Menars,  De  Hautefeuille,  of  lord 
Melfort,  and  six  or  seven  other  select  cabinets,  and 
the  matchless  “ Raising  of  Lazarus  V’  which  had  been 
painted  as  a counterpart  to  Raffaebs  “ Transfigura- 
tion.” This  picture  was  an  altar-piece  in  the  cathedral 
of  Narbonne,  but  Philip  contrived  to  get  it  from  the 
people  who  guarded  this  treasure,  for  25,000  livres,  or 

1 By  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  now  in  the  National  Gallery  ; 1 5,000?. 
has  since  been  offered  for  it,  we  believe  by  Mr.  Beckford. 
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1000?.  sterling.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  the  regent 
had  accumulated  in  the  Palais  Royale  495  pictures. 
This  gallery  was  very  rich  in  Italian  works  of  the  age 
of  Raffael  and  Correggio  l.  They  were  kept  in  good 
condition  until  1792,  when  Philip  Egalite  wanting 
money  to  assist  him  in  his  political  speculations,  sold 
the  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  German  pictures,  being 
above  two  hundred  in  number,  to  T.  Moore  Slade, 
an  English  agent2,  for  350,000  livres,  (about  14,000?.) 
and  they  were  sold  by  auction  in  London,  1793.  The 
other  portion  of  the  gallery  was  composed  of  295 
pictures,  of  the  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  schools  ; 
it  had  been  mortgaged  to  Walquier  and  La  Borde, 
bankers  of  Brussels,  in  1792,  for  750,000  livres,  being 
a little  more  than  30,000?.  English.  But  in  the  hope 
of  preventing  such  a loss  to  France,  as  the  departure 
of  these  splendid  works,  Count  La  Borde  de  Mereville 
bought  them  from  the  bankers  for  900,000  livres, 
(36,000?.)  ; but  the  count  being  obliged  to  emigrate, 
he  got  his  pictures  over  to  England,  and  his  estates 
being  confiscated,  he  was  compelled  to  dispose  of 
these  paintings,  and  the  house  of  Jeremiah  Harman, 
of  London,  advanced  him  40,000?.  upon  them. 

In  1798,  Mr.  Bryan,  the  well  known  picture  agent, 
was  employed  to  ascertain  whether  the  duke  of  Bridge- 

1 Crozat  published  the  whole  of  them  in  1786. 

2 For  lord  Kinnaird — Messrs.  Moreland  and  Hammersley. 
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water,  the  duke  of  Sutherland,  then  Earl  Gower,  and 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  would  purchase  the  entire  for 
43,500?. ; these  noblemen  did  purchase  them,  and  Mr. 
Bryan  having  been  directed  to  revalue  the  collection, 
estimated  them  at  72,000?.  They  were  publicly  ex- 
hibited from  December  1798,  to  September  1799; 
and  after  these  noblemen  had  selected  ninety-four 
pictures,  valued  at  39,000  guineas,  they  disposed  by 
private  contract  of  as  many  as  realized  31,000  guineas. 
Sixty-six  pictures  yet  remained,  and  these  were  sold 
by  auction  in  1800,  and  including  the  profits  of  the 
exhibition,  realized  nearly  10,000?. 

The  next  collection  which  the  troubled  tide  of  revo- 
lution swept  over  to  England,  was  that  of  Monsieur 
Calonne,  the  well  known  financier  of  France  ; he  had 
been  collecting  them  all  his  life.  They  amounted  at 
least  to  350,  chiefly  composed  of  works  by  the  best  of 
the  Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  masters; 
Lucky  in  getting  them  over  to  England,  an  auction 
in  London  soon  dispersed  them  in  1795. 

The  excitement  caused  by  these  sales  and  exhibi- 
tions had  the  effect  of  increasing  very  much  the  taste 
for  good  and  valuable  pictures;  the  commercial  cha 
racter  of  the  speculations  excited  the  attention  of  the 
wealthy  merchants  and  bankers,  and  consequently 
agents  from  England  were  to  be  met  with  in  every 
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district  where  there  was  any  chance  of  obtaining 
paintings.  The  extensive  invasions  of  Europe  by  the 
French  armies  rendered  property  so  insecure,  that 
pictures  and  other  works  of  art,  were  brought  into 
the  market  from  private  collections,  churches,  public 
buildings,  &c.  &c.  The  English  agents  were  always 
at  hand  with  cash,  ready  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the 
owners  of  these  properties,  and  to  transport  them  to 
England.  Most  of  the  great  Italian  families  were 
obliged  then  to  part  with  the  pictorial  treasures  in 
which  they  long  had  justly  prided  themselves.  Rome, 
Florence,  Naples,  Genoa,  Venice,  8s c.,  and  the 
churches  even  in  those  countries,  parted  with  their 
splendid  altar-pieces,  and  other  fine  pictures. 

Holland  and  Belgium  were  also  well  explored,  and 
the  finest  works  in  the  various  old  collections  in  those 
countries  were  gradually  transferred  to  England ; 
amongst  these  were  the  small  but  well  selected  gal- 
leries of  Fagel  and  Crawford  in  1802  and  1806. 

In  1807  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  France  afforded 
the  opening  so  long  wished  for,  to  obtain  a number 
of  works,  the  fine  productions  of  Spanish  art.  The 
opportunity  was  not  lost ; English  agents  soon  found 
their  way  into  the  best  situations  for  that  purpose, 
and  their  success  was  equal  to  their  adventurous 
spirit.  English  gold  was  gladly  received  for  pictures, 
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the  possession  of  which  the  owners  could  not  calculate 
upon  for  one  day,  exposed  as  that  country  was  to 
continued  military  invasions. 

In  France  also  a second  crop  was  obtained,  in  1801, 
by  the  sale  of  Robit's  collection,  and  in  1817  by  the 
disposal  of  the  gallery  of  La  Perriere,  and  in  the 
same  year  that  of  prince  Tallyrand  ; the  latter  chiefly 
composed  of  the  chef  cT oeuvres  of  the  Dutch  school ; 
for  this  cabinet  320,000  francs  were  paid.  In  1815 
Louis  Buonaparte’s  collection  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  pictures  was  brought  to  London  and  sold 
there.  The  collection  which  general  Sebastiani  and 
Crochart  took  the  liberty  of  collecting  during  their 
military  excursions  in  Spain,  and  since  then  the 
principal  part  of  Errard’s  collection,  with  a great 
number  selected  from  the  best  pictures  which  had 
been  brought  home  to  France  by  the  commanders 
of  various  French  armies  on  service  all  over  conti- 
nental Europe,  were  disposed  of  in  London  ; and  in 
this  mass  of  pictures  are  many  master  pieces  of 
the  highest  schools  of  art,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
annual  summer  exhibition  of  works  at  the  British 
Institution,  where  valuable  pictures  are  liberally  sent 
by  the  noble  and  wealthy  proprietors  for  the  gratifica- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  public  taste. 

Thus  we  find  the  beautiful  and  valuable  creations 
of  art  taking  refuge  from  the  turmoils  of  political 
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anarchy  and  military  despotism  under  the  protection 
of  England’s  free  institutions,  and  well  regulated 
social  system.  But  against  this  influx  of  pictures,  we 
have  a set  off  to  make  in  the  account,  that  is  the  sale 
of  the  Houghton  collection  in  1779,  to  the  Empress 
Catherine  of  Russia.  This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
as  the  collection  was  very  select,  and  contained  many 
first  rate  works,  especially  those  of  Rubens  and  V an- 
dyck.  This  gallery  had  been  many  years  in  collecting 
by  the  Walpole  family,  and  was  in  fact  sold  consider- 
ably under  its  value.  The  price  demanded  was  40,000^., 
which  however  the  Empress,  being  ignorant  of  the 
merit  of  the  works,  thought  a high  price,  and  paid  only 
36,000£.  for  them.  They  now  form  one  of  the  most 
important  divisions  of  the  imperial  gallery  at  the  Her- 
mitage. 

At  a later  period  the  fine  collection  of  eighty  an- 
tique statues,  &c.  belonging  to  Mr.  Brown,  and  which 
were  collected  in  Italy  at  great  expense,  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  gallery  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

The  desire  to  possess  drawings  by  the  great  masters 
of  the  foreign  schools  has  long  existed  amongst  the 
higher  classes  in  England  ; and  when  the  revolutionary 
spirit  had  disturbed  all  Europe,  this  passion  was  gra- 
tified to  a great  extent.  In  this  research  the  late 
Mr.  Young  Ottley,  and  next  Mr.  Samuel  Woodburne 
of  the  house  of  W oodburne  brothers,  so  well  known 
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and  respected  as  collectors  and  merchants  in  pictures 
and  drawings,  &c.  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  finest 
collections  that  had  been  made  in  Italy,  France,  Ger- 
many, the  Low  Countries,  &c.  Of  these,  by  far  the 
greater  portion  became  the  property  of  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  P.R.A.,  who  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pended above  40,000£.  upon  these  purchases.  Other 
fine  collections  were  made  about  the  same  time,  some 
of  which  have  since  been  dispersed. 

Sir  T.  Lawrence,  P.R.A.,  began  his  collection  by 
purchases  at  the  sale  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’  effects, 
and  in  a few  years  afterwards  he  gave  Mr.  Ottley 
8000£.  for  his  collections,  and  up  to  the  last  week  of 
his  existence,  he  had  been  adding  to  it ; and  in  his 
last  will  he  declares  it  to  be  in  extent  and  value 
unequalled  in  Europe  1.  By  that  will  Sir  Thomas 
directs  that  they  should  be  offered  to  king  George  IV. 
and  some  distinguished  patrons  of  the  fine  arts,  as 
well  as  to  the  trustees  of  the  British  museum  for 
18,00(F.  and  if  not  purchased  by  either  of  these 

1 It  had  been  selected  from  fifteen  choice  collections,  and  con- 
tained many  of  the  finest  specimens  of  drawings  by  the  ablest  artists 
of  the  Italian,  French,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  schools.  There  were 
180  drawings  by  Raffaelle,  100  by  M.  Angelo,  15  by  Leonardo 
da  Yinci,  150  by  Rubens,  175  by  Parmagiano,  60  by  Correggio,  430 
by  Fra  Bartolomeo  ; GO  by  Titian,  30  each  by  Polidore  Car- 
ravaggio,  and  A.  del  Sarto,  50  by  Primaticcio,  85  by  Pierino  del 
Yaga,  74  by  Poussin,  80  by  Zucchero,  90  by  Rembrandt,  200  by 
Vandyck,  and  above  400  by  the  Caracci,  Claude,  and  Julio  Ro- 
mano. 
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parties,  then  they  were  to  be  sold  for  20,000?.  that 
is  for  less  than  one  half  of  the  original  cost. 

The  offer  was  declined  by  the  above  parties,  when 
some  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  were  anxious  to 
preserve  this  valuable  stock  entire,  made  efforts  to 
raise  a subscription  for  their  purchase ; to  the  pro- 
posed fund  the  Royal  Academy  voted  one  thousand 
pounds.  This  good  intention  failed,  and  at  length 
in  1834  Messrs.  Woodburne  purchased  the  whole 
from  the  executor  for  the  latter  sum  named  in  the 
will.  The  proprietors  then  offered  them  together  or 
in  select  portions  to  government  on  a small  advance 
in  price,  but  in  1835  their  proposition  was  declined. 

In  May  1836,  a numerous  body  of  the  first  artists 
and  amateurs  in  England  presented  a memorial  to 
the  lords  of  the  treasury  in  favour  of  the  purchase. 
It  was  received  in  July  1836  ; their  lordships  sent  in 
May  1837,  a committee  to  examine  and  report  upon 
them.  This  was  carefully  done ; the  commissioners 
certified  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  price,  which,  in 
fact,  themselves  had  assisted  to  arrange.  In  1838, 
the  lords  of  the  treasury  sent  to  offer  the  proprietors 
a little  more  than  half  the  valuation  for  the  Raffaelle 
and  M.  Angelos,  and  all  the  other  valuable  drawings 
which  had  not  been  valued  by  their  commissioners  ! 
This  needs  no  commentary. 

The  proprietors  had  in  the  mean  time  as  men  of 
business  divided  the  studies  into  ten  portions,  and 
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exhibited  them  in  ten  successive  exhibitions,  where 
they  excited  considerable  admiration  ; and  finding 
that  after  a great  deal  of  diplomatic  communication, 
that  the  government  seemed  not  to  have  any  serious 
intention  to  secure  these  invaluable  treasures  of  art 
for  the  nation,  they  proceeded  to  sell  them  in  certain 
allotments,  after  having  remained  out  of  the  interest 
of  their  purchase  money  for  about  five  years,  which  as 
merchants  they  were  hardly  justified  in  doing ; but 
their  desire  that  England  should  possess  these  invalu- 
able works,  made  them  linger  long,  ere  they  would 
submit  to  this  unhappy  alternative.  Indeed  the  con- 
duct of  the  proprietors  throughout  is  highly  com- 
mended by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  merits  of 
the  question. 

This  matchless  collection  is  now  in  part  dispersed  ! 
The  king  of  Holland  gave  a large  sum  for  the  Rubens, 
Vandycks,  Rembrandts,  &c.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr. 
Esdaile,  and  several  other  eminent  collectors  have 
given  large  sums  for  selections  from  them ; so  that 
in  the  end,  although  the  nation  suffers  through  misera- 
ble economy,  the  spirited  proprietors,  who  would  have 
prevented  that  mistake,  are  not  likely  to  be  losers. 
They  have  already  sold  as  many  lots  as  produced 
them  34,000£.  and  it  is  likely  they  will  realise  at  least 
12,000£.  by  the  remainder,  and  if  it  were  considerably 
more  it  would  be  only  what  they  deserve. 
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The  present  condition  of  the  arts  in  Great  Britain 
must,  in  a very  great  degree,  be  ascertained  from  the 
number  and  richness  of  the  galleries  and  collections 
of  pictures,  of  the  ancient,  modern,  or  combined  works 
of  painting  and  sculpture.  A bare  enumeration  of 
these  choice  asylums  of  genius  is  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected in  a work  of  this  description,  but  this  will  afford 
sufficient  data  whereon  to  found  a fair  opinion  on 
that  subject. 

NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

This  establishment  is  of  recent  date,  as  compared 
with  those  already  mentioned.  It  commenced  in  1824, 
with  the  purchase,  by  the  nation,  of  thirty-eight  pic- 
tures, which  formed  the  collection  of  John  Julius 
Angerstein,  Esq.  the  banker,  who  had  lately  deceased. 
The  whole  were  valued  by  Messrs.  Woodburne  and 
Stanfield  at  56,000£.,  and  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
removal,  &c.  the  parliament  voted  60,000£.  for  this 
purpose.  An  addition  was  made  to  it  in  1825  by 
some  high  class  pictures  purchased  of  Mr.  Hamlet, 
and  the  small  Correggio  (Holy  Family)  from  M. 
Nieuwenhays,  a picture  dealer.  In  1826  Sir  George 
Beaumont  made  a munificent  donation  to  the  gallery, 
by  presenting  his  collection  of  pictures,  sixteen  in 
number,  valued  at  7500  guineas.  In  1834  the  Rev. 
William  Holwell  Carr  bequeathed  thirty-one  pictures. 
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The  late  marquess  of  Stafford  presented  that  cele- 
brated work,  “ the  Blessings  of  Peace,”  by  Rubens, 
and  the  British  Institution  purchased  at  high  prices 
and  presented  to  the  gallery  a fine  picture  by  Parme- 
giano,  and  three  fine  works  by  Reynolds,  West,  and 
Gainsborough.  George  James  Cholmondeley,  Esq. 
bequeathed  the  Cephalus  and  Aurora,  with  two  other 
pictures.  Lieut.-col.  John  Harvey  Ollney  bequeathed 
thirteen  pictures.  The  right  hon.  Lord  Farnborough 
left  a choice  collection  of  sixteen  pictures  ; Lieut. -gen. 
W.  Thornton,  one  picture ; king  George  IV.  one ; 
and  king  William  IY.  six  pictures.  The  dowager  lady 
Beaumont,  one ; Rev.  W.  Long,  one ; Rev.  Richard 
E.  Kerrich,  one ; the  late  W.  Wilkins,  R.A.,  one ; 
Rev.  Dr.  H.  Hawes,  one;  M.  M.  Zachary,  one ; a 
committee  of  gentlemen,  one  Sergeant  Taddy,  K.C. 
one  ; lord  Francis  Egerton,  two  ; the  duke  of  North- 
umberland, three  ; lord  V ernon,  one  ; J ames  Robert- 
son, Esq.,  Brighton,  one  ; Henry  Gaily  Knight, 
Esq.  two  ; Capel  Lofft,  Esq.  one  ; — Forbes,  Esq. 
one. 


1 This  picture  is  u the  Corn  Field,”  by  the  late  Mr.  Constable, 
R.A.,  and  was  purchased  for  three  hundred  guineas  by  a committee 
of  eminent  artists  and  amateurs.  It  was  presented  to  the  nation  ha 
token  of  their  respect  for  his  talents  and  memory.  Of  this  commit- 
tee the  late  Sir  William  Beechey  was  chairman,  and  amongst  the 
committee  were  Messrs.  Leslie,  the  Chalons,  R.  Cook,  Etty,  Lee, 
Stanfield,  &c.  members  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
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Thus  we  see  the  fact  verified,  which  at  first  was 
doubted,  whether  presents  and  bequests  of  pictures 
would  be  made  to  this  gallery.  Altogether,  the  num- 
ber presented  or  bequeathed  amounts  at  this  time  to 
ninety-five,  and  probably  would  have  been  considerably 
greater,  in  number  and  value,  if  a proper  gallery  had 
been  built  to  receive  them.  The  whole  number  of  pic- 
tures is  now  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  and  there 
is  not  room  for  more  than  forty  additional  works. 

THE  ROYAL  COLLECTIONS WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

The  Waterloo  gallery  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  en- 
titled to  the  first  consideration.  This  splendid  hall 
is  consecrated  to  the  pictorial  records  of  the  great 
events  which  were  terminated  by  the  ever-memorable 
day  of  Waterloo.  Here  are,  with  great  propriety, 
arranged  the  portraits,  mostly  full-length,  of  the  sove- 
reigns, leading  statesmen,  and  warriors,  who  held  the 
most  important  positions  in  the  great  affairs  of  Europe 
at  that  remarkable  juncture.  They  are  twenty-four 
in  number.  The  whole  of  them  were  painted  by  order 
of  king  George  IV.  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and 
though  not  all  equal  in  point  of  merit,  yet  are  highly 
creditable  to  his  talents,  and  some  of  them,  especially 
those  of  king  George  IV.,  pope  Pius  VII.,  and  car- 
dinal Gonsalvi,  reflect  honour  upon  the  English  school, 
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and  could  not  then,  or  now,  be  surpassed,  if  even 
equalled,  in  portraiture,  out  of  England. 

The  Vandyck  gallery  contains  a most  valuable  col- 
lection of  pictures  by  that  master.  They  are  chiefly 
portraits  of  Charles  I.,  his  family,  and  members  of  his 
court  and  government,  mostly  in  very  good  condition. 

The  Rubens  gallery  is  another  fine  apartment,  de- 
voted to  the  works  of  this  great  artist.  Many  of  them 
are  fairly  classed  amongst  his  finest  productions. 

There  are  also  four  noble  specimens  of  Claude  Lor- 
raine’s charming  pencil. 

HAMPTON  COURT. 

The  works  in  this  collection  are  so  well  known,  that 
it  is  not  requisite  for  us  to  particularise  them.  There 
are,  however,  many  fine  works  amongst  them,  chiefly  of 
the  early  Italian  and  Flemish  schools.  But  of  the  noble 
Cartoons,  it  is  right  we  should  mention,  that  when  they 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  tapestry  workers,  the  latter 
commenced  their  operations  by  cutting  each  cartoon 
into  slips  of  about  three  feet  in  breadth,  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  working  them  into  the  lisse.  When 
done  with,  they  were  packed  in  boxes,  and  must  have 
remained  a century  or  more  in  the  manufacturer’s 
warehouse  ; and  there  the  duke  of  Buckingham  found 
them,  by  information  from  Rubens.  By  that  time, 
however,  only  seven  of  them  had  escaped  destruction. 
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These  being  bought,  as  already  stated,  by  Charles  I., 
they  remained  in  their  chests,  except  that  they  were 
occasionally  taken  out  and  unrolled,  to  satisfy  curiosity. 
At  the  sale  of  king  Charles’s  effects,  the  Cartoons  were 
valued  at  three  hundred  pounds,  and  bought  in,  by 
Cromwell’s  order,  for  the  nation.  From  that  time, 
they  continued  in  their  coffers,  until  king  William  III. 
gave  directions  to  have  the  slips  joined  together,  and 
then  each  Cartoon  to  be  fixed  carefully  on  a stretching 
frame,  to  be  exhibited  to  the  public,  in  which  state 
they  now  remain. 

There  is  also  that  fine  series  of  compositions  by 
Andrea  di  Mantegna,  “ the  Triumph  of  J ulius  Caesar,” 
a magnificent  classical  composition. 

THE  DUKE  OF  SUTHERLAND’S  GALLERY. 

This  extensive  and  highly  valuable  collection  is  not 
yet  arranged  in  the  grand  gallery  at  Sutherland  house. 
The  arrangement,  however,  is  going  on,  and,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  be  soon  completed ; and  if  we  may  give 
our  opinion  from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  commence- 
ment, it  will  be  a most  splendid  affair. 

Our  view  of  it,  therefore,  must  be  very  general,  and 
extremely  limited.  It  contains  a fine  selection  of  ex- 
amples from  the  masters  of  the  Venetian  school. 
These  are  principally  by  Bellini,  Titian,  Giorgione, 
Pordenone,  Schiavone,  &c.  There  is  a splendid  por- 
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trait  by  G.  B.  Maroni,  whose  fine  works  are  scarce  in 
this  country.  This  specimen  is  said  to  have  cost  his 
grace  eight  hundred  pounds.  There  are  three  finely- 
treated  subjects  by  Paul  Veronese,  one  by  Gr.  Bassano, 
three  by  Tintoretto,  one  Correggio,  two  very  fine 
works  of  Parmegiano,  others  by  Pellegrino  da  Mo- 
dena, and  N.  del  Abbate,  two  by  the  Caracci,  five  of 
Domenichino,  two  by  Guido : the  latter  are  remarkably 
fine.  In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  has  just  now  been 
put  up,  in  a position  to  which  it  is  remarkably  well 
suited,  the  finely- composed  and  powerfully- painted 
picture  of  St.  Paul  borne  by  angels,  one  of  Guercino’s 
master-pieces.  The  figures  are  colossal,  and  are  very 
finely  drawn. 

Of  the  French  school  are  excellent  specimens  of  the 
various  clever  artists  of  that  country,  viz.  J anet,  Pous- 
sin, P.  de  Champagne,  Le  Nain,  Gudin,  &c.  Of  the 
Spanish  school  there  are  some  very  fine  works  by 
Velasquez  and  Zurbaran.  Murillo  is  quite  splendid 
here  : one  of  his  works  is  the  well-known  and  charm- 
ing picture  of  “ the  Virgin,  Child,  and  St.  Joseph,1’ 
another  is  St.  Francis  and  the  infant  Christ ; two 
others  of  his  large  works  are  “ Abraham  and  the  An- 
gels the  companion  to  this  is  “ the  Return  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  V1  The  latter  we  look  upon  as  one  of 
Murillo’s  happiest  efforts  in  dramatic  effect.  Another 


1 Both  purchased  out  of  Marshal  Soult’s  collection. 
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is  a young  St.  John  in  the  wilderness,  it  is  superior 
in  sentiment,  effect,  mellowness  of  tone,  and  general 
treatment  to  most  of  the  single  figures  we  have  seen 
from  Murillo’s  hand.  By  Rubens  there  is  a Holy 
Family,  splendid  and  clear  in  colour,  and  the  effect 
powerful.  Amongst  the  Vandycks  is  a fine  portrait 
of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  Very 
lately  has  been  added  to  the  gallery  the  well-known 
and  capital  picture  of  Christ  before  Pilate,  by  Gerard 
de  la  Notte , which  was  in  the  duke  of  Lucca’s  gallery, 
lately  brought  for  sale  to  England.  In  its  class  this 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  painting  in 
existence.  The  management  of  the  candle-light  thrown 
upon  the  figures  is  so  near  perfection,  that  it  may  be 
equalled,  but  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools  there  are  many 
choice  examples.  Of  Teniers  there  are  two  very  fine. 
Of  the  French  school,  is  De  la  Roche’s  fine  picture  of 
Lord  Strafford  going  to  execution. 

Yet  this  gallery  is  not  exclusively  composed  of 
foreign  pictures : there  are,  and  we  mention  it  to  the 
honour  of  the  noble  .proprietor,  many  fine  works  of 
the  British  school ; one  of  these  is  “ Alexander  and 
the  Physician,”  by  Benjamin  West,  P.R.A.  : it  is 
finely  composed ; the  incident  is  well  expressed,  the 
colouring  harmonious,  and  the  finishing,  though  free 
and  bold,  is  very  careful.  A Venus  and  Adonis,  with 
Cupids,  by  T.  Phillips,  R.A.,  is  a sweetly  arranged 
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group ; the  colouring  of  which  reminds  us  at  once  of 
the  tones  of  nature.  There  is  a fine  head  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  by  Reynolds. 

But  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  successful  works 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P.R.A.  is  here,  namely, 
the  splendid  portrait  of  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  and  Child,  which  was  so  much,  and  so 
justly  admired  in  the  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy. It  is  one  of  the  most  happily  imagined  pro- 
ductions of  that  accomplished  artist,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  elevated  taste  of  the  design  and  arrangement, 
the  colour,  effect,  or  finishing. 

Amongst  the  works  of  native  artists  are  an  Italian 
scene  by  Sir  A.  Calcott,  R.A.R.  It  has  a rich  and  a 
mild  sunny  effect.  4 4 The  destruction  of  Pharaoh’s 

Host  in  the  Red  Sea,”  by  Danby,  A.R..,  stands  its 
ground  well  amongst  powerfully  painted  pictures.  A 
scene  from  Milton,  the  44  Bevy  of  fine  Women,”  by 
Wm.  Etty,  R.A.  is  one  of  his  most  successful  efforts, 
in  classic  art.  Mr.  Haydon’s  44  Cassandra”  is  a spirited 
composition,  and  has  much  improved  in  tone.  Mr. 
Martin's  picture  of  44  The  subsiding  of  the  Waters,” 
(after  the  Deluge),  which  was  in  the  Royal  Academy 
exhibition  last  summer. 

In  sculptures  also  there  are  some  fine  examples, 
both  antique  and  modern.  Amongst  the  former  are 
some  fine  bronze  heads  of  Bacchus,  Hercules,  &c.  Of 
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the  modern,  is  the  original  small  model  of  Celadon 
and  Amelia,  by  the  late  C.  Rossi,  R.A. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots. — The  Orkney  portrait.  This 
extraordinary  picture  has  recently  been  added  to  the 
gallery.  It  certainly  comes  much  nearer  than  any  of 
the  others  we  have  seen,  to  the  beautiful  character  of 
features  so  often  described  by  contemporary  writers. 
This  picture  appears  to  have  been  painted  in  France 
in  1556,  when  Mary  was  in  her  sixteenth  year — of 
course  long  before  her  “ sunny  brow”  was  shaded  with 
sorrow.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  given  by  the 
queen  to  her  natural  brother,  Robert  Stewart,  earl  of 
Orkney,  and  passed  after  some  time  to  the  family  of 
Trail,  of  Wood  wick,  in  Orkney,  who  held  it  for  about 
two  hundred  years ; and  from  the  representative  of 
that  family  it  was  purchased  for  a large  sum  of 
money  by  the  present  noble  possessor.  As  a work  of 
art  also  it  has  high  claims  to  admiration ; it  appears 
to  be  the  work  of  some  eminent  Italian  master. 

The  Cabinet  Le  Noir  has  lately  been  added  to  this 
collection.  This  was  made  by  the  celebrated  French 
collector  of  that  name ; it  is  composed  of  numerous 
drawings  or  portraits  in  oil  or  crayons ; of  many  very 
remarkable  persons  and  personages  in  French  history, 
and  are  extremely  curious. 
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VARIOUS  COLLECTIONS  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen's  is  a large  and  well  selected 
collection,  from  the  best  epochs  of  art. 

Althorp.  Earl  Spencer's. — There  are  in  this  col- 
lection nearly  four  hundred  and  fifty  pictures.  Among 
them  are  several  of  the  best  times  of  art  in  Italy ; 
some  by  Rubens,  and  eight  fine  portraits  by  V andyck  ; 
some  by  Rembrandt,  Teniers,  and  other  eminent  men 
of  those  schools ; and  several  portraits  by  Reynolds, 
besides  other  works  of  the  British  school. 

Alton  Tower , Earl  of  Shrewsbury. — Collection  of 
pictures  almost  entirely  formed  by  the  present  earl. 
These  are  more  of  the  class  considered  as  furniture 
pictures,  though  with  several  of  a higher  class,  selected 
from  the  schools  of  Rome,  Venice,  and  Florence,  the  Ca- 
racci,  Spanish,  French,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  schools. 

Lord  Ashburton's  contains  some  very  fine  examples 
of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  masters ; but  the  chief 
part  of  the  works  have  been  collected  out  of  various 
cabinets  from  the  most  select  specimens  of  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  schools.  Many  have  come  from  amongst 
the  master-piece  of  Talleyrand’s  cabinet  of  art.  There 
is  also  a gallery  of  modern  sculpture.  His  lordship 
does  much  to  encourage  that  branch  of  art.  Thor- 
waldsen’s  group  of  Mercury  and  Argus  is  amongst 
these  fine  specimens. 
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Sir  Thomas  Baring's  {Stratton  ParTc).  Here  is  a 
very  fine  collection  of  pictures  almost  wholly  from  the 
Italian  schools.  Amongst  them  is  a noble  specimen 
of  the  Florentine  school,  by  Sebastian  del  Pioinbio ; 
but  the  gem  of  this  collection  is  gone  to  Munich  ! 
This  was  the  exquisite  Holy  Family  of  the  Escurial. 
Sir  Thomas  had  paid  200(F.  for  it,  but  was  prevailed 
on  to  part  with  it  to  the  king  of  Bavaria  for  500(F.  : 
There  is  another  picture  by  Raffael,  and  one  or  more 
by  each  of  the  great  Italian  masters,  several  from  the 
Flemish  and  Dutch  schools,  and  several  fine  examples 
by  the  Spanish  masters  ; these  are  by  Morales,  Velas- 
quez, and  Murillo.  There  is  also  a capital  picture  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Mabeuse,  and  a choice  little 
picture  of  St.  Jerome  in  his  study,  by  Jan  Van  Eyck. 

There  are  also  several  clever  pictures  by  artists  of 
our  own  school. 

The  Bridgewater  Gallery  was  founded  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Bridgewater,  who  devised  it  to  his  brother, 
the  Marquess  of  Stafford  (the  late  Duke  of  Suther- 
land), in  remainder  to  his  second  son,  Lord  Francis 
Egerton,  who  is  now  the  possessor. 

This  gallery  is  believed  to  hold  the  first  rank 
amongst  the  English  picture  collections,  as  it  con- 
tains some  of  the  finest  works  of  the  Italian,  Dutch, 
and  French  schools,  with  some  fine  examples  of  the 
Spanish,  Flemish,  and  English  masters.  It  contains 
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four  pictures  by  Raffael,  five  by  Titian,  eight  by  the 
Caracci,  three  by  Tintoretto,  six  by  Domenichino, 
four  splendid  landscapes  by  0.  Lorraine,  four  by  G. 
Poussin,  two  Salvator  Rosa,  a Correggio,  a Julio 
Romano,  seven  fine  specimens  of  Teniers ; the  seven 
sacraments  of  the  Romish  church,  by  N.  Poussin  &c. 
These  few  masters  and  works  are  mentioned,  merely 
to  convey  some  idea  of  what  this  gallery  must  be  in  the 
full  extent  of  its  pictorial  wealth.  It  has  been  ably 
described  in  a work  of  four  volumes,  with  plates,  by 
Mr.  W.  Young  Ottley. 

Burleigh  House , Marquis  of  Exeter's. — This  fine 
old  mansion  contains  nearly  six  hundred  pictures, 
specimens  of  every  school,  and  many  of  the  very  fine 
examples  of  the  best  masters1  talents.  The  principal 
apartments  still  display  “ the  heathen  gods  carous- 
ing on  the  wall,11  the  handy  work  of  Verrio  and  La- 
guerre,  which  are  very  properly  preserved  as  memorials 
of  that  age,  together  with  a large  collection  of  marbles, 
bronzes,  tapestries,  &c.  with  some  fine  oak  carvings 
by  Gibbons. 

Of  the  English  school  are  several  good  pictures  ; 
one  of  these  is  West’s  noble  composition  of  Agrip- 
pina, with  the  ashes  of  Germanicus  ; and  three  pictures 
by  Stothard,  which  adorn  the  staircase ; these  repre- 
sent the  banquet  given  by  Cleopatra  to  Mark  Anthony  ; 
Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  &c, 
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W.  M.  Cartwright , Esq.  M.P. — The  collection  of 
this  gentleman  is  tolerably  large,  and  contains  many 
fine  works  of  the  various  schools,  in  which  are  con- 
spicuous some  capital  examples  of  British  genius. 

Cobham  Hall . Earl  Darnleys. — The  works  here 
are  numerous  and  valuable.  Amongst  them  are  many 
of  the  finest  specimens  out  of  the  Orleans  gallery, 
from  the  Italian,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  schools,  with 
several  excellent  works  by  British  artists. 

Cor  sham  House,  seat  of  Paul  Methuen , Esq.,  contains 
one  of  the  earliest  private  collections  of  pictures  in 
England.  It  was  formed  originally  by  Sir  Paul 
Methuen,  who  had  been  ambassador  at  the  courts  of 
Madrid,  Vienna,  Lisbon,  and  Turin,  situations  which 
were  favourable  to  his  taste  for  accumulating  capital 
pictures. 

The  Cottingham  Museum \ — This  extensive  collec- 
tion has  been  made  by  the  present  proprietor,  with  a 
view  to  preserve  and  illustrate  the  works  of  our  an- 
cestors in  ecclesiastical  and  domestic  architecture, 
painting,  sculpture,  furniture,  &c.  It  forms  an  im- 
mense assemblage  of  the  choicest  and  most  rare  speci- 
mens in  those  arts,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  English 
history  down  to  the  present  period,  and  is  the  result 
of  many  years’  labour  and  research,  besides  a consi- 
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derable  expenditure  ; it  is  fitted  up  in  the  style  of  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  in  seve- 
ral apartments. 

Earl  Cowper’s  Gallery  ( Panshanger ).  — This  fine 
collection,  which  is  chiefly  composed  of  works  from 
the  schools  of  Italy,  was  formed  by  the  present  earl’s 
grandfather,  when  ambassador  at  Florence.  It  con- 
tains two  very  noble  specimens  of  Raffael’s  lovely 
Madonnas  and  children ; one  beautiful  picture  of  the 
same  subject  by  Fra  Bartolomeo  ; some  others,  chiefly 
portraits  by  A.  Del  Sarto ; several  fine  works  by 
Guido,  C.  Dolci,  Guercino,  Sal.  Rosa,  Poussin,  Rem- 
brandt, Vandyck,  &c. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Collections  are  three  in 
number  ; Devonshire-house,  Chiswick,  and  Chatsworth, 
in  which  are  accumulated  not  only  immense  pictorial 
riches  from  the  continental  schools,  but  likewise  many 
fine  antique  statues  in  marble,  the  finest  engraved 
antique  gems,  with  some  hundreds  of  choice  medals 
and  coins.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of 
manuscript  drawings  is  in  this  collection.  This  is  the 
celebrated  Libro  di  Verita  of  Claude  Lorraine.  It 
contains  two  hundred  drawings  by  his  own  hand,  being 
the  original  designs  of  the  pictures  which  he  after- 
wards painted.  This  he  did  to  authenticate  his  works, 
as  many  painters,  even  in  his  life  time,  got  up  compo- 
sitions resembling  his  style,  which  they  sold  as  his 
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genuine  productions.  They  are  simply  drawn  in  with 
the  pen,  and  the  shadows  washed  with  sepia,  Indian 
ink,  or  bistre  : the  lights  are  touched  in  with  white. 

The  Dulwich  Gallery. — This  collection  was  originally 
formed  by  Noel  Des  Enfans,  Esq.,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  purchasing  pictures  for  Stanislaus,  king  of 
Poland,  and,  of  course,  had  ample  opportunities  of 
selecting  such  as  were  genuine.  This  gentleman  left 
the  collection  to  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois,  with  a large 
sum  of  money  to  build  a gallery  for  them.  Sir 
Francis  thought  it  a good  opportunity  to  establish  a 
national  gallery,  and  would  have  presented  the  whole 
of  these  valuable  works  to  such  an  institution,  if  the 
government  would  be  at  the  expense  of  building  a 
proper  place  for  their  reception.  This  noble  offer 
was  declined,  and  he  then  left  them  to  the  master  and 
fellows  of  Dulwich  College  in  perpetuity,  with  funds  to 
build  the  gallery,  and  the  mausoleum  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Des  Enfans,  and  his  own.  These  works  were  confided 
to  the  taste  and  skill  of  Sir  John  Soane,  It.  A. 

The  Fitzwilliam  Museum , Cambridge. — This  muni- 
ficent bequest  consists  of  144  pictures  in  oil,  520  large 
folios  of  engravings  in  splendid  morocco  bindings, 
several  specimens  of  antique  sculpture,  many  fine 
drawings,  a well  selected  library  of  7000  volumes,  with 
J 50  prayer  books  and  missals,  adorned  with  pictures 
and  miniatures.  His  lordship  also  left  100,000^., 
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which  sum,  with  the  interest,  is  to  be  applied  to  erect  a 
building  suitable  to  them  \ 

Earl  de  Grey's  Collection , which  is  tolerably  large, 
contains  a number  of  portraits  by  Y andyck ; mostly 
full  length,  natural  size,  and  many  of  them  of  his  finest 
period ; two  very  fine  landscapes  by  Claude  Lorraine, 
a most  poetically  conceived,  and  boldly  executed  land- 
scape composition  of  Salvator  Rosa;  some  finely  painted 
cattle  pieces,  by  A.  Van  de  Velde;  Titian’s  daughter 
(with  the  casket  of  jewels)  by  Titian,  a fine  picture. 

The  Grosvenor  Gallery. — This  fine  collection  was 
formed  by  the  present  marquis,  and  is  very  rich  in 
fine  examples  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools  of 
their  best  period,  together  with  some  very  fine  works 
of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Flemish,  and  French  masters  ; 
and  still  more,  it  contains  many  valuable  and  interest- 
ing pictures  by  the  masters  of  the  English  school. 

Rolkham  house  ( Earl  of  Leicester's). — There  is  a 
statue  gallery  here,  in  which  are  deposited  some  very 
fine  and  genuine  examples  of  antique  sculpture.  Of 
British  works,  the  chief  are  the  death  of  Germanicus, 
by  Nollekens,  and  Socrates  defending  himself  before 
his  Judges,  by  Sir  Richard  Westmacott. 

1 It  is  a subject  of  very  deep  regret,  that  it  was  not  suggested  to 
his  lordship  to  endow  a professorship  of  the  Fine  Arts  out  of  a 
portion  of  that  munificent  bequest.  By  such  an  act  of  true  liberality, 
the  noble  benefactor  would  have  created  a responsible  and  affec- 
tionate guardian  for  these  highly  intellectual  treasures. 
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The  collection  of  pictures,  which  is  numerous,  con- 
tains many  fine  specimens  of  the  Italian  schools. 
Amongst  them  is  a cartoon  of  the  grand  design  of 
M.  Angelo  for  the  hall  in  the  ancient  Florentine 
palace,  in  competition  with  L.  da  Vinci.  There  are 
ten  landscapes  by  Claude,  some  fine  Vandycks,  a fine 
Rubens,  one  by  Domenichino,  others  by  Guido,  A. 
Caracci,  Raffael,  Albano,  Luini,  Parmagiano,  &c. 
There  is  also  a choice  collection  of  manuscripts  and 
missals,  with  pictures  and  miniatures. 

The  Collection  of  H.  Thomas  Hope , Esq. — Here  are 
some  fine  antique  statues  and  vases.  The  pictures 
are  chiefly  of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  schools,  with 
some  examples  of  the  Dutch  painters,  many  of  which 
are  excellent  specimens  of  the  respective  masters. 

Castle  Howard. — The  late  earl  of  Carlisle  was  one 
of  the  three  noblemen  who  purchased  the  Orleans 
gallery.  Amongst  140  pictures  here  of  the  best  times 
of  art  in  Italy  and  Flanders,  are  some  noble  specimens 
of  Domenichino,  Caracci,  Vandyck,  Rubens,  Ma- 
beuse,  Titian,  &c.  These  works  are  all  in  good  pre- 
servation. There  is  also  here  a choice  collection  of 
sculpture,  and  articles  of  virtu. 

Marquis  of  Lansdownes  Collections.-— The  chief  works 
of  painting  are  at  Bowood  1 ; but  there  are  many  fine 

1 There  are  nine  large  pictures  by  C.  Stanfield,  in  the  great 
dining  room,  and  several  others  by  Messrs.  Leslie,  Uwins,  Howard, 
&c.  &c.  Royal  Academicians. 
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ones  at  Lansclown  house,  Berkeley  Square.  It  is  in 
the  latter  mansion  that  the  rare  and  valuable  collec- 
tion of  antique  marble  statues  and  busts  is  arranged. 
These  fine  examples  of  sculpture  were  chiefly  collected 
at  Rome,  by  the  first  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  em- 
ployed Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton  as  his  agent,  between 
1770  and  1 780,  a time  when  excavations  in  and  near 
Rome  were  constantly  disclosing  the  long  lost  trea- 
sures of  the  sculptor’s  art,  and  here  are  now  preserved 
some  works  in  the  finest  periods  of  sculpture. 

Leigh  Court , Mr.  Miles's,  near  Bristol. — This  col- 
lection has  been  chosen  with  great  taste  and  judgment. 
It  contains  fine  examples  by  the  most  eminent  painters 
of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  French 
masters. 

The  Liverpool  Institution , founded  by  the  late  Wm. 
Roscoe,  contains  a gallery  of  paintings,  and  another  of 
casts  from  the  antique,  a school  of  arts,  &c.  The 
pictures  chiefly  consist  of  excellent  examples  of  the 
Italian  and  Flemish  schools,  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  These  had  been  collected  by  Mr. 
Roscoe,  but  were  purchased  at  his  decease  by  a num- 
ber of  spirited  individuals,  who  raised  a subscription 
for  that  purpose  in  Liverpool. 

Luton  House , Marquess  of  Bute's. — This  numer- 
ous and  valuable  collection  of  pictures  was  originally 
formed  by  John,  earl  of  Bute,  the  favourite  and  prime 
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minister  of  king  George  III.  The  earl  appears  to 
have  had  a taste  for  works  of  art  similar  to  his  royal 
master.  The  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools  predominate, 
and  are  finely  represented.  In  this  class,  it  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  richest  in  England,  not  excepting 
those  of  lord  Ashburton,  the  marquess  of  W estminster, 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough's  collection  of  pictures , at 
Blenheim , is  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  England. 
The  great  duke,  as  he  has  justly  been  called,  com- 
menced this  gallery  with  some  pictures  by  Rubens, 
whose  works  he  greatly  admired ; and  this  becoming 
known,  many  of  the  cities  in  the  Low  Countries,  which 
he  had  delivered  from  the  “ tender  mercies”  of  Louis 
XIV.  were  anxious  to  gratify  his  wishes,  and  even 
the  emperor  of  Germany  presented  him  with  some  fine 
examples  of  that  master.  These,  together  with  some 
others  which  he  had  purchased,  gave  him  the  command 
of  the  finest  private  collection  of  this  artist’s  works  in 
Europe,  worthy  to  rival  any  of  the  royal  galleries  on  the 
continent.  And  besides  the  chefs  <P oeuvres  above  men- 
tioned, it  contains  a great  many  fine  works  of  Van- 
dyck  and  other  eminent  masters  of  the  Italian,  Flemish, 
and  Dutch  schools.  There  are  also  some  fine  portraits 
by  Sir  J oshua  Reynolds,  and  some  excellent  examples 
by  artists  of  the  British  school. 

The  Mesman  collection  of  pictures , 246  in  number, 
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was  left  to  the  Cambridge  university  in  1834.  It 
contains  many  pictures  of  value  of  the  Italian  and 
Flemish  schools. 

Mr.  Munro  of  Novar. — This  gentleman's  collection 
is  at  his  town  mansion  in  Park  street,  Grosvenor 
square.  It  is  well  chosen,  and  contains  examples  of 
every  foreign  school  of  painting,  from  the  Roman  and 
Florentine  to  the  Dutch  masters,  including  some  of 
considerable  merit,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
period  of  good  art.  We  much  regret  that  our  limits 
will  only  allow  us  to  mention  a picture  or  two,  which 
may  serve  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  collection. 
We  select  “the  Holy  Family,1’  with  St.  John  and  St. 
Joseph  in  the  back  ground.  This  charming  picture 
is  in  the  latest  and  best  time  of  Raffael’s  pencil,  being 
similar  in  execution  to  “ the  Transfiguration,11  and 
also  “ the  Pearl,11  at  Madrid.  The  size  is  small-life. 
The  Virgin  is  seated,  and  her  countenance  is  beaming 
with  that  innocence  and  purity  to  which  only  Raffael 
could  give  expression,  and  the  children  are  animated 
with  true  infantine  playfulness.  The  fame  of  this  pic- 
ture has  attracted  the  earnest  attention  of  the  very 
able  French  engraver,  Forster,  who  has  prevailed  on 
the  proprietor  to  allow  of  its  being  engraved. 

This  collection  is  rich  in  works  of  the  Spanish  school, 
especially  some  fine  specimens  by  Murillo ; and  it  is 
not  less  so  in  works  of  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  and 
French  schools  ; and  as  a graceful  finish  to  the  whole, 
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our  native  school  has  not  been  forgotten.  Here  are 
well  placed,  works  by  fourteen  or  fifteen  clever  British 
artists  ; Reynolds,  Fuseli,  Wilson,  Constable,  Ho- 
garth, Stothard,  West,  and  Turner.  Of  the  latter, 
are  six  of  his  celebrated  pictures,  painted  in  his  best 
time.  Of  Bonnington’s  silvery  pencil,  there  are  about 
twenty  choice  specimens:  amongst  them  are  his  “ Fish 
Market.1’ 

Lord  NormantorCs  collection  is  numerous  and  valu- 
able. The  portrait,  supposed  to  be  that  of  lady  Jane 
Grey,  is  worthy  of  this  or  any  other  collection  of  pic- 
tures. It  is  painted  by  Lucca  Penni,  a pupil  of  Raffael, 
who  was  contemporary  here  with  Holbein,  but  an 
artist  of  superior  taste  and  feeling,  though  seldom 
mentioned  or  compared  with  the  former,  who  coloured 
well  but  had  no  refined  feeling,  and  could  not  have 
painted  such  a picture.  A “ Holy  Family,”  by  Par- 
magiano,  is  well  deserving  of  attention,  for  sweetness 
of  expression,  fine  colouring,  and  delicate  treat- 
ment. 

Joseph  Neeld , Esq.  M.P.  has  also  a very  valuable, 
though  not  large  collection. 

His  grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  has  many  fine 
pictures  and  other  works  of  elevated  art.  Amongst 
the  former  is  the  justly-celebrated  picture  of  “ the 
Cornaro  family,”  by  Titian,  probably  one  of  the  finest 
works  in  portraiture  that  he  ever  painted.  It  is  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation. 
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At  Nostell  Priory , Mr.  Wynne  has  an  excellent 
collection  of  pictures,  &c. 

Viscount  NorthwicFs  Collection  of  pictures  is  exten- 
sive, and  is  divided  between  Thirlstane  house,  Chel- 
tenham, and  the  mansion  at  North  wick  park.  In  the 
latter  a large  and  handsome  picture  gallery  has  been 
erected  by  the  noble  proprietor.  In  this  apartment 
are  placed  the  principal  works  selected  from  the  various 
schools  of  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Flanders,  Holland, 
Germany,  and  England ; each  of  these  is  well  repre- 
sented by  fine  specimens  of  the  ablest  masters  of  those 
countries.  In  Thirlestane  house,  no  less  than  five  of 
the  principal  apartments  are  closely  hung  with  paint- 
ings, chiefly  of  the  old  masters  ; but  his  lordship  has 
not  by  any  means  overlooked  the  merits  of  the  British 
school. 

Here  is  that  charming  picture  “the  Invalid, ,1  by 
W.  Mulready,  R.A.,  and  the  “ Rape  of  Proserpine,” 
by  W.  Etty,  R.A.,  two  landscapes  by  D.  Roberts, 
R.A.,  two  others  by  Bonnington,  a clever  Sea-piece 
by  Cooke,  Vision  of  St.  Gregory  by  Stephanoff. 
There  is  also  an  excellent  selection  from  J.  B. 
Crome,  J.  Glover,  W.  Linton,  J.  Ward,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  P.R.A.,  Wilson, R. A.,  Gainsborough,  R.A., 
Howard,  R.A.,  Leslie,  R.A.,  Nasmyth,  A.  Fraser, 
Richter,  Reinagle,  R.A.,  J.  Barry,  R.A.,  Sir  T. 
Lawrence,  P.R.A.,  Collins,  R.A.,  Stanfield,  R.A., 
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Hogarth,  Zoffany,  R.A.,  Hoppner,  It. A.,  Web- 
ster, A. 

Lord  Palmerston? s Collection  of  pictures  and  other 
works  of  art  is  a very  good  one.  It  contains  several 
valuable  and  very  interesting  works  by  the  best  of  the 
old  masters. 

Sir  Robert  PeeCs  Collection. — This  collection  is  com- 
posed of  a most  judicious  selection,  from  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  schools,  about  seventy  in  number,  all 
arranged  in  an  oblong  gallery,  well  lighted  by  windows 
at  each  end.  To  enumerate  these  gems  of  art,  can- 
not be  done  here ; yet  one  or  two  pictures  must  be 
mentioned  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  real  character  of 
the  collection.  Here  is  the  celebrated  “ Chapeau  de 
Paille”  by  Rubens,  which  was  brought  to  this  country 
in  1 823,  and  in  the  same  year  purchased  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  for  3500 1.  A splendid  bacchanalian  scene  by  the 
same  artist  cost  1100^.  A conversation  piece  by  Ter- 
burg,  one  of  his  choicest  works,  1 000£.  A conversa- 
tion, by  Gerard  Dow,  cost  1,350  guineas.  A small  but 
admirable  picture  by  P.  De  Hooge,  cost  9501.  “ The 

Alchymist”  by  A.  Ostade  is  one  of  his  finest  works  ; 
its  price  was  9001.  A group  of  cattle  by  P.  Potter, 
was  bought  for  1205  guineas.  A cattle  piece  by 
A.  Cuyp  cost  350  guineas.  There  are  no  less  than 
six  pieces  by  Wouvermans,  all  very  finely  painted. 
Two  very  fine  Ruysdale,  four  landscapes  by  Hobbema, 
in  his  silvery  manner,  &c.  &c. 
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Frederic  PerJcins , Esq.  and  Sir  George  Philips, 
Bart,  have  many  good  pictures  of  the  best  English 
artists,  as  well  as  those  of  the  schools  of  Italy, 
Flanders,  Spain,  &c. 

Petworth , the  late  Earl  of  Egremonfs , now  Col. 
WyndliarrCs. — This  noble  mansion  contains  one  of  the 
finest  collections  of  antique  sculpture  in  England,  most 
of  which  were  selected  in  Italy  by  Gavin  Hamilton. 
It  also  contains  many  fine  specimens  of  recent  British 
sculpture.  The  late  earl  was  a munificent  encourager 
of  the  arts,  and  although  he  expended  much  wealth 
upon  the  productions  of  foreign  schools,  he  did  not 
forget  either  the  rising  or  the  matured  talents  of  his 
own  countrymen,  as  his  noble  collection  can  testify 
in  painting,  as  well  as  in  sculpture. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor's  at  Longford  Castle. — This 
collection  is,  amongst  other  characteristics,  noted  for 
possessing  some  of  Holbein's  finest  portraits ; of  these 
there  are  seven  in  good  preservation.  There  are  four 
Titians,  two  landscapes  by  Claude,  others  by  C.  Dolci, 
Guido,  P.  da  Cortona,  Velasquez,  Poussin,  &c.,  all 
very  fine  examples. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  Bart.,  and  the  Earl  of 
Roseberrfs  Collection,  contain  many  valuable  pictures 
of  the  best  time  of  painting;  and  these  patrons  of 
art  have  not  overlooked  the  talents  of  our  native 
artists. 
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Samuel  Rogers , Esq.,  has  been  very  fortunate  in 
assembling  around  him  a fine  collection  from  the 
various  continental  schools,  and  also  some  of  the  best 
of  our  native  artists’  works  in  sculpture,  as  well  as  in 
painting.  Some  of  Reynolds’s  finest  productions  are 
here,  with  others  equally  fine  by  Gainsborough  and 
R.  Wilson;  also  some  charming  compositions  by  Flax- 
man,  as  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  some  of  the  Muses. 
There  is  also  a fine  collection  of  enamels,  several  of 
which  are  by  W.  Essex  ; and  several  fine  bronzes. 

Tlie  Duke  of  Rutland's  Collection  at  Belvoir  castle , is 
a very  good  one.  It  contains  several  genuine  and 
valuable  pictures,  by  the  ablest  masters  of  the  Italian, 
Spanish,  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  French  schools.  A 
genuine  portrait  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Holbein,  is  very 
expressive  of  Henry’s  character : it  is  in  the  artist’s 
best  style,  and  is  in  a very  good  state.  There  is  a 
very  fine  Carravaggio  ; a St.  Andrew,  by  Spagnoletto, 
is  in  a very  grand  style  : the  seven  Sacraments  of  the 
Romish  Church  by  Poussin  \ are  similar  in  most 
respects  to  those  in  the  Bridgewater  gallery  ; one  of 
them  “ Penance”  was  lost  when  Belvoir  castle  was 
burned  some  years  ago,  but  whether  taken  by  fire  or 
fingers  has  not  been  ascertained. 

William  Scrope , Esq.  has  a choice  collection  of  an- 
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cient  and  modern  pictures,  and  other  fine  works  of  art. 
This  gentleman  is  not  only  an  amateur,  but  a practical 
performer  with  the  pencil,  and  has  produced  some  ori- 
ginal pictures  and  landscapes,  that  display  a good 
style  of  composition,  effect,  and  a very  natural  tone  of 
colouring. 

Sir  John  Soane's  Museum , 12,  Lincoln' s-inn-fields. — 
This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  recherche  museums  in 
subjects  and  arrangement  that  can  well  be  imagined, 
and,  indeed,  any  written  description  of  it  could  not 
convey  even  a tolerable  idea  of  its  character  to  the 
mind.  Its  history,  however,  is  easily  comprehended. 
Sir  John,  who  was  a member,  and  the  professor  of 
architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy,  architect  to  the 
hank  of  England,  &;c.  had  been  making  this  collection 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  professional  life,  and  at  a 
very  considerable  expense.  He  determined  to  leave 
it  to  the  nation,  and  procured  an  act  of  parliament 
which  gave  him  all  the  power  he  required  for  that 
purpose ; he  then  invested  30,000£.  three  per  cent, 
consols  in  trust,  the  interest  of  which,  with  the  rent  of 
a house  next  door,  were  allotted  for  the  purpose  “ of 
maintaining  and  supporting  the  said  museum and 
in  payment  of  the  salaries  of  a curator  and  inspectress, 
&c.  The  four  first  trustees  were  Messrs.  Thornton, 
of  Chobham,  Surrey,  Sir  F.  Chantrey,  R.A.,  Samuel 
Higham,  and  John  L.  Bicknell,  Esq.  Five  other 
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trustees  are  appointed  by  the  lord  mayor  and  aider- 
men  of  London,  the  Royal  Academy,  Royal  Society, 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  Society  of  Arts,  &c.  at 
the  Adelphi. 

The  collection  is  made  up  of  materials  furnished  by 
the  arts,  sciences,  and  literature  of  almost  every  age 
and  nation  within  the  scope  of  history. 

Sir  John  bought  many  pictures  at  large  prices  from 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  these  are  dis- 
tinguished ornaments  to  the  establishment.  George 
Bailey,  Esq.,  is  the  first  curator  appointed,  and  one 
more  competent  in  every  respect  it  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  discover : this  gentleman  had  been  a pupil  of 
Sir  John  Soane,  and  this  appointment  shows  how  Sir 
John  estimated  his  conduct  and  capabilities. 

John  Sheepshanks , Esq.  ( Blaclcheath ),  has  a very 
fine  and  numerous  collection  of  pictures ; they  are 
chiefly  works  of  the  British  school,  and  of  the  best 
that  can  be  obtained. 

At  Stow , ( Duke  of  Buckingham1 s,)  there  is  a fine  col- 
lection of  Rembrandt’s  works,  and  many  fine  pictures 
of  the  continental  schools,  with  some  choice  specimens 
by  British  artists. 

Stourhead  House  ( Sir  B.  Colt  Hoards ,)  is  a choice 
collection,  particularly  in  possessing  many  fine  pictures, 
and  sculpture  of  great  value. 

Sir  John  Tobin , of  Liverpool , has  some  fine  things 
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in  the  arts,  more  especially  the  splendid  and  almost 
matchless  Bedford  missal,  with  others  nearly  as  rare 
and  valuable. 

Vincent  Thompson,  Esq.  has  several  excellent  pictures, 
and  amongst  them  many  by  the  ablest  artists  of  the 
British  school. 

Robert  Vernon , Esq. — This  collection  is  very  exten- 
sive. His  house  in  Pall  Mall  is  as  full  of  pictures  as 
possible,  and  his  mansion  in  Hampshire,  is  almost 
as  amply  filled  with  works  of  art,  articles  of  virtu , 
&c. 

But  in  works  of  British  genius,  this  is  the  richest  col- 
lection (excepting  perhaps  “ Redleaf  ”)  existing.  The 
author  has  actually  examined  two  hundred  and  seventy 
pictures  in  this  collection,  all  painted  by  British  artists, 
and  there  were  several  others  which  were  not  placed, 
for  want  of  room  : these  paintings  are  by  ninety  artists 
of  all  the  classes  of  art,  from  poetic  and  historic 
scenes  to  those  of  ordinary  rustic  occupations.  Mr. 
Vernon  has  the  name  of  each  artist  painted  in  small 
letters  on  the  picture  frames,  so  that  no  further  cata- 
logue is  required ; and  amongst  those  names,  will  be 
found  B.West,  T.  Gainsborough,  Loutherbourg,  Wil- 
son, Mulready,  Thomson,  Collins,  Stothard,  Sir  M.  A. 
Shee,  P.R.A.,  Sir  D.  Wilkie,  Etty,  Cooper,  Landseer, 
G.  Jones,  H.  Howard,  T.  Uwins,  S.  A.  Hart,  Sir 
Augustus  Callcott,  C.  L.  Eastlake,  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
G.  S.  Newton,  W.  Allen,  R.  Smirke,  T.  Phillips,  J. 
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Leslie,  W.  Hilton,  C.  Stanfield,  Mrs.  Carpenter,  &c. 
&c. 

John  Walter , Esq.,  has  a very  well  chosen,  though 
not  a large  collection  . of  pictures,  near  Reading. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's , Apsley  House. — Here  are 
several  of  Wilkie’s  pictures, — the  Chelsea  Pensioners 
reading  the  Gazette,  and  some  fine  portraits,  especially 
that  of  king  George  IY.  in  the  Scottish  tartan  dress. 
The  other  works,  though  not  numerous,  are  well 
selected,  and  offer  a great  variety  of  specimens  from 
every  school  of  painting  in  Europe.  In  the  vesti- 
bule is  placed  the  fine  marble  statue  of  Napoleon  by 
Canova. 

C.  Baring  Wall , Esq. — The  collection  of  this  gen- 
tleman is  very  select,  and  contains  many  valuable 
specimens  of  works  by  the  best  masters  of  the  Italian 
schools,  &c.  with  several  fine  works  by  the  British 
artists. 

W.  Wells , Esq.  at  Redleaf  near  Tonbridge , has 
along  with  some  fine  pictures  of  the  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  Flemish,  &c.  masters,  one  of  the  most  extensive 
collections  of  works  by  artists  of  the  British  school 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Several  rooms  are  filled 
with  pictures,  and  nearly  one  hundred  of  these  are  by 
more  than  forty  artists  now  living,  and  the  specimens 
are  selected  with  judgment  and  good  taste. 

Wilton  ( Earl  of  Pembroke's). — This  superb  collec- 
tion of  valuable  works  in  painting  and  sculpture  was 
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begun  by  Thomas,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  purchased 
temp.  Charles  I.  the  residue  of  the  antique  marbles, 
which  remained  at  the  house  of  Thomas,  earl  of 
Arundel,  already  mentioned  ; to  these,  he  added  many 
fine  things  from  the  Giustiniani  and  Mazarin  collec- 
tions, &c. ; the  number  of  them  is  one  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  ; many  of  which  are  admirable  works  of 
art ; some  of  which  have  been  skilfully  repaired.  The 
whole  of  these  have  been  arranged  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  Richard  Westmacott,  R.A. 

But  the  great  pictorial  feature  of  this  collection  is 
the  series  of  V andyck’s  pictures,  twenty-five  in  number. 
Amongst  these  is  the  celebrated  composition  of  Philip, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  and  his  family ; it  contains  thirteen 
whole  length  portraits,  and  is  nineteen  feet  long,  and 
eleven  feet  high.  There  are  some  fine  specimens  by 
Rubens  and  other  Flemish  masters,  with  a very  fine 
historical  picture  by  Dobson. 

Woburn  Abbey , the  Duke  of  Bedford's. — This  is  a 
large  and  fine  collection  ; it  is  remarkable  for  having 
one  of  the  best  series  of  the  portraits  of  eminent 
English  characters,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to 
the  present  time,  mostly,  if  not  all,  originals  by  the 
various  artists  of  successive  ages.  Amongst  them  are 
some  fine  specimens  by  Reynolds. 

The  collection  of  old  pictures  is  large  and  valuable, 
containing  some  fine  specimens  from  most  of  the  con- 
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tinental  schools.  “ The  Canaletti  room'”  contains 
twenty-four  fine  pictures  by  that  master. 

The  Bedford  family  has  not  been  neglectful  of  British 
talent,  in  accumulating  works  of  art : two  large  apart- 
ments have  been  entirely  devoted  to  the  works  of 
native  artists ; the  chief  contributors  to  which  are 
Callcott,  Collins,  Eastlake,  Landseer,  Jones,  &c. 

The  collection  of  sculptured  works  in  the  gallery  of 
antiques  is  large,  and  contains  many  fine  examples  of 
the  best  ages  of  Greek  art ; but  the  native  sculptors 
have  not  been  overlooked.  Here  are  the  statue  of 
Psyche,  by  Sir  R.Westmacott ; Hero  and  Leander, 
and  Hector  reproving  Paris,  by  the  same  distinguished 
artist,  both  in  relief ; as  likewise  is  one  of  Hector 
and  Astyanax ; and  Penelope  looking  for  the  bow  of 
Ulysses,  by  Sir  F.  Chantry.  In  the  Temple  of 
Liberty,  the  pediment  is  adorned  by  the  statue  in  relief 
of  that  goddess,  with  emblematic  figures  of  Peace  and 
Plenty.  There  are  several  marble  busts  of  the  prin- 
cipal supporters  of  C.  J.  Fox’s  policy  by  native  artists. 

Thomas  Wright , Esq.,  Upton  hall , Nottinghamshire. 
— This  collection  is  not  large,  but  it  has  been  well 
selected,  and  along  with  several  valuable  pictures  of 
the  foreign  schools,  it  is  rich  in  the  best  works  of 
English  genius.  Amongst  them  are — 1.  Reynolds’s 
celebrated  picture  of  “ Venus  chiding  Cupid.”  It  was 
originally  painted  for  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  and  has 
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been  valued  at  eight  hundred  guineas.  It  is  one  of 
Sir  Joshua’s  happiest  efforts  in  sentiment,  and  in  a rich 
mellow  tone  of  colour,  depth,  and  clearness  of  chiaro 
1 scuro . It  ranks  with  the  finest  of  his  productions. 
2.  Admiral  Keppel,  painted  by  Sir  Joshua,  and  pre- 
sented to  lord  Erskine  by  the  admiral,  with  one  thou- 
sand guineas,  for  his  defence  of  him  when  tried  by 
court-martial,  on  the  charges  brought  against  him  by 
Sir  Hugh  Palliser.  3.  Mrs.  Billington,  as  St.  Cecilia, 
painted  for  Mr.  Braddyl,  for  three  hundred  and  fifty 
guineas.  It  was  intended  as  the  “ Allegro,”  and  com- 
panion to  the  “ Penseroso,”  or  Tragic  Muse  of  Mrs. 
Siddons.  The  treatment  of  each  is  totally  different, 
but  equally  skilful. 

There  are  six  fine  specimens  of  Wilson’s  best  style 
of  landscape  painting  and  two  of  Turner’s,  both  in  his 
best  manner ; two  clever  pictures  by  — Thomson, 
R.A. ; one  by  Sir  A.  Callcott;  “Venus  intruding 
into  the  haunts  of  Diana,”  &c.  by  the  late  William 
Hilton,  R.A. ; Venus,  Cupid,  and  Psyche,  and  also  his 
“ Bivouac”  ; Venus,  Cupid,  and  Psyche,  Nymphs,  &c. 
by  William  Etty,  R.A.  There  is  a fine  Murillo;  a 
copy  of  the  celebrated  “ Escurial  ” Raffael,  now  at 
Munich  ; a Virgin  and  Child,  by  Correggio. 

The  galleries  and  collections  just  now  described  are 
not  all  that  exist  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Duke  of  Leinster  and  Lord  Charlemont  in  Ireland, 
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and  several  other  noblemen  in  that  country  and  Scot- 
land, have  good  collections,  and  the  number  of  them  is 
on  the  increase  ; but,  few  of  them  being  heir  looms,  they 
are  liable  to  mutations,  and  therefore  one  should  be 
cautious  of  describing  things  that  have  ceased  to  exist. 
Since  this  work  was  begun  five  or  six  collections 
have  been  dispersed,  and  the  author  is  not  sure  now 
that  he  has  not  mentioned  one  or  two  that  are  no 
longer  in  being ; but  whatever  deficiency  there  may 
be  in  this  respect,  it  is  not  a matter  of  any  impor- 
tance. Sufficient  has  been  brought  forward  to  prove  the 
great  interest  that  is  felt  for  the  arts  by  the  noble  and 
wealthy  classes  in  the  United  Kingdom  ; and  the  more 
these  things  are  known,  the  greater  will  be  the  exten- 
sion of  good  feeling  on  all  sides,  and  as  regards  the 
artists,  this  is  strongly  recommended  : no  people  make 
so  bad  a hand  of  civil  hostilities  as  they  do  ; discord  is 
not  the  element  of  a genuine  artist,  and  he  should 
avoid  it  as  he  would  a pestilence. 

The  unhappy  divisions  of  the  artists  have  formerly 
done  the  cause  of  art  much  more  injury  than  they  are 
aware.  Such  things  amuse  the  coarser  minded  portion 
of  the  public  ; ridicule  is  thus  thrown  upon  an  intellec- 
tual pursuit,  and  it  is  in  consequence  lowered  in  public 
estimation.  If  no  other  motive  could  prevent  such 
unwise  conduct,  self-respect  ought  to  restrain  them. 
Thus  they  are  beaten  in  detail,  instead  of  conquering 
as  they  have  done,  with  the  same  forces  well  united  in 
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a compact  body.  The  artists  may  rest  assured  that 
those  who  excite  them  to  show  hostile  feelings  towards 
each  other  have  sinister  views,  are  their  secret  enemies, 
and  are  not  friends  to  the  respectability  of  the  arts. 

It  was  intended  to  have  devoted  a few  pages  to  the 
subject  of  medals  and  coins  ; but  we  find  that  Mr. 
Hawkins  of  the  British  Museum  is  preparing  a work 
on  that  subject,  upon  a large  scale,  as  it  should  be. 
W e must,  however,  observe,  that  even  in  this  branch 
of  art  some  of  the  best  medallists  have  been  English- 
men. We  shall  merely  mention  Simon  and  Croker. 
It  is  curious  that  when  all  the  other  branches  of  art  in 
Britain  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  the  coinages  were  in 
an  excellent  state  ; and  they  gradually  declined  until 
1815,  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  go  on,  and  the 
Birmingham  manufacturers  began  to  coin  tokens  for 
their  own  circulation  \ This  gave  encouragement  to 
clever  men,  and  many  of  the  tokens  at  last  exhibited 
good  specimens  of  art ; amongst  others,  the  Wyon 
family  distinguished  themselves.  One  of  them,  Thomas 
Wyon,  was  appointed  engraver  to  the  Mint,  when  the 
government  determined  in  1815  to  reform  the  coinage. 
He  was  a person  of  rare  ability  in  this  line,  but  he 
died  in  two  or  three  years  after  he  was  appointed.  M. 
Pistrucci 2 has  had  the  management  for  above  twenty 

1 Six  hundred  tons  of  copper  coins  were  struck  in  Birmingham 
between  1787  and  1797?  and  eventually  they  formed  an  aggregate  of 
between  four  and  five  thousand  varieties  of  this  species  of  money. 

2 This  artist  was  invited  by  Bonelli  to  accompany  him  to  Eng- 
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years,  and  W.  Wyon,  R.A.  has  the  chief  situation  for 
several  years  of  engraver  to  the  Royal  Mint ; and 
certainly  the  coins  and  medals  of  England  now  may 
vie  with  those  of  any  other  country,  and  they  continue 
to  improve. 

The  author  must  now  take  his  leave,  and  in  so  doing 
begs  to  express  a hope  that  his  labours  will  not  be 
considered  wholly  unprofitable  to  those  for  whose  in- 
formation they  were  intended. 

land.  When  they  arrived  in  Paris,  Pistrucci  saw  reason  to  de- 
cline going  further  with  him,  and  remained  behind  for  some  months  ; 
when,  at  last,  he  came  to  London.  He  had  very  few  acquaint- 
ances ; occasionally  he  visited  Mr.  Koenig,  at  the  British  Museum. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  the  well-known  Mr.  Payne  Knight 
brought  a work  of  art,  which  he  considered  a genuine  antique 
intaglio,  for  which  he  had  paid  a large  price  ; on  showing  it  to  Pis- 
trucci, he  at  once  declared  it  to  be  one  that  he  had  done  two  or  three 
years  previously,  for  a moderate  price,  and  that  it  was  by  no  means 
one  of  his  best,  as  he  had  finished  it  in  eight  days  ; but  if  properly 
remunerated,  he  would  take  a month  or  more,  and  produce  something 
far  superior  to  that  before  them.  It  was  accordingly  arranged  that 
the  artist  should  undertake  the  task.  He  did  so  ; and  in  six  weeks 
he  produced  a work  of  a similar  class,  but  infinitely  superior  to  it  as 
a work  of  art.  Mr.  Knight,  however,  would  only  give  thirty-five 
guineas  for  it,  and  W.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  immediately  bought  it  for 
fifty  guineas. 

Earl  Spencer  had  employed  Pistrucci  to  chase  and  enamel  a 
George  for  him,  and  Lord  Maryborough  visiting  the  museum  one 
day,  M.  Koenig  showed  it  to  him.  He  wished  to  purchase  it,  but  the 
artist  could  not  part  with  it,  so  he  got  another  done,  and  hence  these 
enquiries  about  his  knowledge  of  modelling  for  coins  and  models. 
Lord  M.  first  employed  him  to  take  the  profile  of  the  King  for  the 
dies  ; these  were  engraved  by  the  late  Thomas  Wyon  ; and,  finally, 
Pistrucci  was  appointed  modeller  to  the  Royal  Mint. 
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Hoadley,  Mrs.  ii.  62. 

Hoare,  Sir  R.  Colt,  ii.  249;  collec- 
tion of  paintings  of,  404. 

Hogarth,  William,  ii.  94;  widow  of, 
103. 

Holbein,  209.  227. 245.  251.  258. 
Holkham  house,  367.  ii.  22.  122 ; 

paintings  at,  393. 

Home,  — , 285.  * 

Honthorst,  Gerard,  330. 


Hope’s  (H.  Thomas)  collection  of 
paintings,  ii.  394. 

Horneband,  Luke,  218. 

Hoskins,  John,  333. 

Houghton  collection  of  paintings,  ii. 
374. 

House  of  Commons,  133. 

Houses  of  Parliament,  270. 

Howard,  Henry,  R.A.  ii.  394. 
Howard,  Hugh,  ii.  26. 

Hudson,  Thomas,  ii.  86. 

I Hueet,  Hans,  259. 

I Hunter,  Dr.,  ii.  147. 

I Hunter,  ii.  283. 

| Huysman,  James  and  Michlear, 

j 3'67\ 

Hnvssinrr  TTnns  ii  82. 


I Icarus,  son  of  Daedalus,  7. 

| Illuminated  MSS.  163. 

Images  in  wax,  196. 

Images,  &c.,  statutes  against,  260. 

| Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  48. 
Indian  tribes,  rudiments  of  art 
among  the,  2. 

Institute  of  British  architects,  ii. 
345. 

Ix*eland,  arts  in,  ii.  255 ; Druidical 
rites  in,  ibid.  264 ; round  towers 
of,  19.  ii.  59. 

Irish  institution,  royal,  ii.  301. 
Italian  architects,  41. 

Italy,  the  arts  in,  12. 

Irish  artists,  ii.  282. 

J. 

James  I.,  292. 

James  II.,  ii.  1. 

James,  John,  ii.  74. 

Jameson,  George,  327  ; ii.  326. 
Jamieson,  Alexander,  ii.  327. 
Jansen,  Cornelius,  293. 

Jansen,  Bernard,  300. 

Jervas,  Charles,  ii.  42. 

John,  king,  112. 

John  of  Padua,  244.  262. 

John  of  Bologna,  340. 

Johnson,  Martin,  341. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  ii.  139. 

Jones,  Inigo,  312.  343.  ii.  120. 
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Jove,  Olympian,  colossal  statue 
of,  11. 

K. 

Keisar,  William  de,  ii.  3. 

Kenilworth  castle,  131.  280. 

Kent,  duchess  of,  ii.  364. 

Kent,  William,  ii.  117.  119. 
Kerseboom,  Frederick,  ii.  17. 

Ketel,  Cornelius,  367. 

Killigrew,  Mrs.  Ann,  362. 

King’s  college  chapel,  189.  237. 
Kit-Kat  club,  ii.  10. 

Knapton,  George,  ii.  89. 

Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  ii.  7.  36. 
Kneller,  John  Zachary,  ii.  11. 
Knight,  R.  Payne,  ii.  412. 

Knights  of  the  Bath,  portraits  of 
the,  ii.  86. 

Knights- Templars,  113. 

L. 

Labelye,  Charles,  ii.  119. 

La  Bible  Historiaux,  164. 

Lady  chapel,  Norwich,  143.  153. 

La  Fosse,  Charles,  ii.  3.  48. 
Laguerre,  John,  ii.  40. 

Laguerre,  Louis,  ii.  40. 

Lambert,  general,  352. 

Lambert,  George,  ii.  93. 

Langley,  Batty,  ii.  118. 

Laniere,  Nicholas,  332. 

Lankrinch,  P.  H.,  365. 

Lansdowne  collection  of  paintings, 
ii.  394. 

Largilliere,  Nicholas,  ii.  4. 

Laroon,  Marcellus,  ii.  18. 

Lawrrence,  Sir  T.,  pictures  of,  ii. 

233,  234.  375. 

Leaden  antiques,  ii.  65. 

Lee,  Adam,  Esq.,  154. 

Leicester’s  (earl  of)  collection  of 
paintings,  ii.  393. 

Leicester’s  (Sir  J.)  gallery,  ii.  245. 
Leigh  Court  collection  of  paintings, 
ii.  395. 

Leinster,  duke  of,  ii.  409. 

Lely,  Sir  Peter,  364. 

Lens,  Bernard,  ii.  125. 

Leoni,  Giacomo,  ii.  115. 

Le  Soeur,  Herbert,  339. 

Lewes  church,  68. 

Lichfield  cathedral,  145. 


Lincoln’s  inn  chapel,  296.  347. 
Lincoln’s  inn  fields,  349.  ~ 

Liokard,  John  Stephen,  ii.  124. 
Liverpool  institution,  ii.  395. 

Living  Model  Academy,  ii.  188. 

190.  194.  345.  352. 

Longinus,  &c.  15. 

Loten,  John,  368. 

Luton  house  collection  of  paintings, 
ii.  395. 

M. 

Maas,  Dirk,  ii.  16. 

Mabeuse,  209,  210. 

Manning, , ii.  286. 

Mansions,  255.  282. 

Marlborough’s  (duke  of)  collection 
of  paintings,  ii.  396. 

Martin,  David,  ii.  330. 

Martin,  John,  ii.  338. 

Mary,  queen,  264. 

Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  portrait  of, 
ii.  386. 

Mascall,  Edward,  352. 

Maubert,  ii.  57. 

Mausoleum  of  earl  of  Warwick, 

197. 

Mayerne,  Dr.,  336. 

Medallists,  ii.  35.  110.  411. 
Medehamstead  monastery,  36. 
Medina,  Sir  John,  ii.  17.  327. 
Mercier,  Philip,  ii.  83. 

Merimee  on  painting,  171. 
Methuen's  (Sir  Paul)  collection  of 
paintings,  ii.  390. 

Meulan,  Peter  Vander,  ii.  16. 
Minerva,  sculpture  from  the  temple 
of,  ii.  360. 

Mignard,  Peter,  ii.  16. 

Miniature  painters,  ii.  124. 

Modena,  palace  at,  43. 

Monamy,  P.,  ii.  56. 

Monoyer,  J.  Baptist,  ii.  11. 
Montague  house,  368.  ii.  3.  48. 
Monte  Cassino,  church  and  monas- 
tery of,  43. 

Monuments,  sepulchral,  289. 

Monza,  church  at,  43. 

More,  Jacob,  ii.  330. 

More,  Sir  Antonio,  264. 

Mossop,  Mr.,  ii.  296. 

Mulready,  W.,  R.A.,  ii.  295. 
Mulvaney,  Thomas'  James,  ii.  277. 
287.  300. 
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Mulvaney,  J.  G.,  ii.  291. 

Munro’s,  H.  J.,  Esq.  collection  of 
paintings,  ii.  397. 

Murillo,  ii.  383. 

Murray,  Thomas,  ii.  26. 

Museum  Minerva?,  312. 

Myttens,  Daniel,  294. 


N. 

Naiton,  king  of  the  Piets,  47. 
Nasmyth,  A.,  ii.  333. 

National  Gallery,  ii.  196.  378. 
Natter,  Lawrence,  ii.  111. 

Neeld’s  ( Joseph ) collections  of 
paintings,  ii.  398. 

Nelson  monument,  Baily’s  design 
for  the,  ii.  237. 

Netscher,  Gaspar,  370. 

Netzcher,  Theodore,  ii.  42. 
Newcastle,  monument  of  the  duke 
of,  29. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  ii.  107. 

Nicholson,  Mr.,  ii.  334. 

Nollekens,  the  sculptor,  ii.  206. 
Nollekins,  Joseph  F.,  ii.  84. 
Nonsuch  palace,  258. 

Norman  tyranny,  80. 

Normanton’s  (lord)  collection  of 
paintings,  ii.  398. 

Northumberland  house,  301.  ii.  109 ; 

paintings  at,  ii.  398. 

North  wick’s  (viscount)  collection 
of  paintings,  ii.  399. 

Norwich,  Lady-chapel,  143.  153. 
Norwich  cathedral,  104. 

Nostell  priory,  collection  of  paint- 
ings at,  ii.  399. 

O. 

O’Connor,  Abbe,  ii.  259.  269. 
Odoacer,  39. 

Oil-painting,  169. 

Oliver,  Isaac,  271,  272.  274.  295. 
Oliver,  Peter,  295. 

Opie,  the  painter,  ii.  127. 

Orford  church,  68,  69. 

Oriel  windows,  253. 

Orleans  gallery,  ii.  369.  394. 
Ornamental  vellum,  221. 
Ostrogoths,  40. 

Ottley,  W.  Young,  ii.  374.  389. 


Oxford  university,  50. 

Oxford  cathedral,  70. 

P. 

Paest,  Henry,  362. 

Painted  chamber,  the,  130.  158. 
Painter-stainers,  company  of,  219. 
Painting  in  oil,  1 69. 

Painting  school,  (Royal  Academy,) 
ii.  189. 

Palaces,  135,  252. 

Palatial  architecture,  249. 

Palatial  houses,  280. 

Palladium,  the,  6. 

Palmerston’s  (lord)  collection  of 
paintings,  ii.  400. 

Palmyra,  15. 

Parker,  archbishop,  27 6. 
Parmagiano,  ii.  225.  230. 
Parmentier,  James,  ii.  3.  27. 
Parthenon,  11  ; ii.  360. 

Paulo  Veronese,  ii.  225. 

Pavia,  palace  of,  43. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  ii.  298.  323 ; col- 
lection of  paintings  of,  400. 
Pelasgi,  the,  5. 

Pelasgic  art  in  Britain,  21. 
Pellegrini,  Antonio,  ii.  23. 
Pembroke,  earl  of,  ii.  112. 

Pen,  Jacob,  370. 

Penni,  Luca,  217.  220.  232. 

Pense,  ii.  57. 

Perpendicular  style,  180.  210. 
Peterborough  cathedral,  104.  160 
Petitot,  John,  334.  336. 

Petworth  collection  of  paintings,  ii. 
401. 

Phillips,  T.,  ii.  384. 

Picture  galleries,  330  ; ii.  367. 
Pictures  in  churches,  314. 
Pieranzabuloe  church,  Cornwall,  27. 
Pillars,  ancient,  ii.  257. 

Pistrucci,  M.,  ii.  411. 

Pitt,  Rt.  Hon.  W.,  statue  of,  ii. 
205. 

Places  of  study,  ii.  134. 

Pointed  style,  78.  94.  96.  100.  104. 
114.  178. 

Polenburg,  Cornelius,  327. 

Pomfret  statues,  ii.  108. 

Portraits,  190.  204.  276. 

Poughet,  M.,  368. 

Prior,  Mr.,  ii.  268. 

Proctor, , ii.  208. 
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Prudhoe,  lord,  ii.  360. 

Prudhomme,  ii.  27. 

Q- 

Quellin,  ii.  6. 

R. 

Radcliffe  library,  Oxford,  ii.  73. 
Radnor’s  (earl  of)  collection  of 
paintings,  ii.  401. 

Raeburn,  Sir  H.,  ii.  315.  333. 
RafFael,  209.  219.  297  ; cartoons  of, 
311.  319.  ii.  51,  52.  381. 

Ramsay,  Allan,  ii.  328. 

Ramsey  abbey  church,  69. 

Ravenna,  palace  at,  43 ; churches 
at,  ibid. 

Rawlins,  Thomas,  342. 

Reisen,  C.  Christian,  ii.  77. 

Repton  church,  68. 

Revett,  Mr.,  ii.  163.  166. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  ii.  86,  87. 

146.  182.  224.  228.  231. 234. 
Ricci,  Marco,  ii.  24. 

Ricci,  Sebastian,  ii.  25.  47. 

Richard  I.,  108. 

Richard  II.,  168  ; portrait  of,  174. 
Richard  III.,  205.  208. 

Richardson,  Jonathan,  ii.  43. 
Richmond’s  (duke  of)  mansion, 
Whitehall,  ii.  171  ; gallery  of, 
171. 

Richter,  Christian,  ii.  62. 

Ridley’s  (Sir  M.  W.)  collection  of 
paintings,  ii.  401. 

Riley,  John,  ii.  13. 

Rimini,  churches  at,  43. 

Ripley,  Thomas,  ii.  116. 

Ripon  church,  35. 

Robinson,  of  Bath,  ii.  84. 

Rochester  cathedral,  32.  86.  104. 
Roberts,  W.,  ii.  282. 

Roestraten,  Peter,  367. 

Roettiers,  the  medallists,  392. 
Rogers’s  ( Samuel ) collection  of 
paintings,  ii.  402. 

Rogier,  Theodore,  342. 

Roman  edifices  in  Britain,  26. 
Roman  Academy  of  Painting,  268. 
Roman  manner  of  building,  37.  40. 
48. 

Romans,  destruction  of  works  of  art 
by  the,  14  et  seqq.  23. 


Rose,  Susan  Penelope,  ii.  20. 
Roseberry’s  (earl  of)  collection  of 
paintings,  ii.  401 . 

Rossi,  Charles,  ii.  234.  304. 
Roubiliac,  S.  F.,  ii.  106. 

Round  towers  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, 19.  ii.  259. 

Rouquet, , ii.  124. 

Rousseau,  Jacques,  ii.  2. 

Rovezzano,  Beneditto  di,  241. 

Royal  Academicians,  (England,)  ii. 

198 ; (Scotland,)  336. 

Royal  Academy,  ii.  137.  146.  176. 
186.  196  ; associates  of,  201  ; 
gold  medal  students  of,  201. 
Royal  Exchange,  379  ; ii.  20. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, ii.  343. 

Rubens,  325.  336. 

Runciman,  Alexander,  ii.  328. 
Runciman,  John,  ii.  329. 

Rutland’s  (duke  of)  collection  of 
paintings,  ii.  402. 

Rysbrack,  John  Michael,  ii.  104. 
160. 

S. 

Sadler,  Thomas,  ii.  18. 

Sandrart,  Joachim,  331. 

Saxon  architects,  34;  churches,  52. 

81 ; sculptures,  72. 

Saxons,  arrival  of  the,  29 ; destruc- 
tion of  churches,  &c.  by,  ib. 
Schalken,  Godfrey,  ii.  18. 
Scheemaker,  Peter,  ii.  105,  106. 
109. 

Schmitz,  James,  ii.  27. 

School  of  design,  Somerset  house, 
ii.  357. 

Scotland,  fine  arts  in,  ii.  309. 

Scott,  Samuel,  ii.  89. 

Scottish  academy,  ii.  318. 

Scottish  architects,  ii.  327 ; archi- 
tects and  engravers,  337. 

Scottish  institution,  ii.  310.  338 ; 

associates  of,  316. 

Scoular,  the  sculptor,  ii.  331. 
Scrope’s  (W.)  collection  of  pictures, 
ii.  402. 

Sculpture,  6.  47.  118.  128.  184. 188. 

299.  303.  ii.360.  385. 
Seal-engraving,  ii.  77. 

Seghers,  Gerard,  37 5. 

Segontium,  17. 
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Septimius  Severus,  25. 

Servandoni,  John  N.,  ii.  116. 

Seton,  ii.  330. 

Seymour,  James,  ii.  91. 
Sheepshank’s  (John)  collection  of 
paintings,  ii.  404. 

Shackleton,  John,  ii.  90. 

Shakspeare  gallery,  ii.  218. 
Shakspeare’s  monument  in  West- 
minster abbey,  ii.  105.  122. 

Shee,  Sir  M.A.,  ii.  197.  219.  367. 
Sheen  palace,  250. 

Shepherd  kings,  ii.  257. 

Shipley,  Mr.,  ii.  171. 

Shore,  Jane,  204. 

Shovel,  Sir  Cloudesley,  monument 
of,  ii.  29. 

Shrewsbury’s  (earl  of)  collection,  ii. 
387. 

Shute,  John,  275. 

Sibley,  Charles,  ii.  354. 

Sigebert,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  33. 
Silures,  the,  21. 

Simon,  Briot  and  Thomas,  342.  352. 

393.  ii.  411. 

Skirving,  Mr.,  ii.  333. 

Slater,  Mr.,  ii.  84. 

Sloane,  Sir  Hans,  ii.  359. 

Smibert,  John,  ii.  57. 

Smith,  Francis,  ii.  22. 

Smith,  Edward,  ii.  286. 

Smithson,  John,  301. 

Smitz,  Gaspar,  ii.  19. 

Soane,  Sir  John,  281.  ii.  345.  349. 
museum  of,  403. 

Societies  of  painters  in  water  colours, 
ii.  361. 

Society  of  arts,  ii.  137.  164.  169. 
179.  185. 

Society  of  British  artists,  ii.  355. 
Society  of  Dilettanti,  ii.  138.  160. 
Society  (free)  of  artists,  ii.  173. 
Society  for  promoting  practical  de- 
sign, ii.  359. 

Soest,  Gerard,  368. 

Soldi,  Andrea,  ii.  85. 

Somerset,  (Charles,)  duke  of,  ii. 
91. 

Somerset  house,  246.  263. 

Sonmans,  William,  371. 

Spencer’s  (earl  of)  collection  of 
paintings,  ii.  387. 

Spencer,  Jarvis,  ii.  126. 

Spiering,  Francis,  269.  297. 

Stafford  gallery,  ii.  253. 


Stained  glass,  105.  146. 

St.  Alban’s  church,  30. 

Statues,  290.  340.  ii.  28.  65. 

St.  Cross,  hospital  of,  97. 

St.  Denis,  abbey  of,  94.  106. 
Stephen,  king,  93. 

Stephens,  Richard,  271. 

Steuart,  Mr.,  ii.  163.  166. 

Stevens,  John,  ii.  57. 

St.  George’s,  Hanover  square,  ii.  74. 
St.  George’s  hall  and  chapel,  Wind- 
sor, 357. 

St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  315. 
St.  Martin’s  in  the  fields,  ii.  72. 
Stone,  Nicholas,  299  ; sons  of,  300. 
Stone,  John,  377. 

Stonehenge,  18.  345. 

Stoop,  Dirk,  370. 

Stowe  collection  of  paintings,  ii. 
404. 

St.  Paul  the  apostle  in  Britain,  27. 
St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden,  349. 

St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  (old,)  32.  77. 
84.  203.  347. 

St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  379.  382.  391. 

ii.  24,  25.  29.  48.  53. 69.  176. 
Straater,  H.  Vander,  ii.  19. 

Strange,  Sir  Robert,  ii.  328. 

Streater,  Robert,  361. 

Strete,  Gwillim,  259. 

St.  Stephen’s  chapel,  Westminster, 
117.  154,  155. 

Sussex,  duke  of,  ii.  345.  366. 
Sutherland,  duke  of,  331 : gallery  of, 
ii.  236.  382. 

Sutton,  John,  176. 

Swane,  57.  60. 

Sybrecht,  John,  ih  5. 

Sylchester,  17. 

Syme,  Mr.,  ii.  335. 

T. 

Talleyrand’s  (prince)  collection  of 
paintings,  ii.  373. 

Talman,  William,  ii.  21. 

Tanner,  J.  Christopher,  ii.  110. 
Tapestry,  271.  296.  297.  319. 

Taylor,  Zachary,  341. 

Taylor,  W.  B.  Sarsfield,  171.  ii.  291. 

294.  300.  354.  363. 

Taylor,  John  Sidney,  ii.  299. 
Tedesco  building,  42. 

Tempesta,  374. 

Temple  church,  113. 
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Theodolinda,  43. 

Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
33 

Theodoric  the  Goth,  40. 

Theophilus,  172. 

Thompson’s  (Vincent)  collection  of 
paintings,  ii.  405. 

Thornhill,  Sir  James,  ii.  45.  53 ; 

academy  of,  134. 

Thorpe,  John,  281. 

Thorwaldsen,  ii.  206. 

Tillemans,  Peter,  ii.  59. 

Tilson,  Henry,  ii.  5. 

Timber-framed  houses,  288. 

Tobin’s  (Sir  John)  collection  of 
paintings,  ii.  404. 

Torregiano,  Pietro,  234. 

Toto,  Anthony,  217. 

Towers,  round,  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  19.  ii.  259. 

Townley  collection,  ii.  359. 
Tresham,  Henry,  ii.  284. 

Trevett,  ii.  58. 

Troian  horse,  imitation  of,  ii.  21. 
Tudor  style,  210.  216.  243. 

Turner,  Mr.,  R.A.,  252. 

U. 

Ubaldini,  Petruccio,  275. 

V. 

Vanaken,  Arnold,  ii.  92. 

Vanbrugh,  301.  ii.  30. 

Van  Cleeve,  Joas,  265. 

Vanderbank,  John,  ii.  59. 
Vandermijn,  Herman,  ii.  60. 
Vandevelde,  William,  371,  et  seqq. 
Van  Diest,  Adrian,  ii.  19. 

Vandyck,  311.  326. 

Van  Eyck,  170. 

Van  Gaelen,  ii.  27. 

Vanhaaken,  Joseph,  ii.  92. 

Van  Huysum,  James,  ii.  56. 

Van  Linge,  Bernard,  296. 

Van  Linge,  Abraham,  296. 

Vanloo,  J.  Baptiste,  ii.  91. 

Van  Nost,  ii.  63. 

Vansomer,  Paul,  293. 

Van  Wyck,  John,  373.  ii.  19. 
Varelst,  Simon,  366. 

Vellum,  ornamented,  221. 

Vernon’s  (Robert,  Esq.)  collection 
of  paintings,  ii.  405. 


Verrio,  Antonio,  354. 

Verskovis,  James  Francis,  ii.  110. 
Vertue,  William,  237. 

Verulam,  church  at,  30. 

Vianen,  Christian  van,  341. 

Victoria,  queen,  ii.  368,  364. 
Vincentino,  Valerio,  276. 

Violet,  J.,  352. 

Vitalian,  pope,  33. 

Vogelsang,  A.,  ii.  61. 

Vosterman,  John,  373. 

W. 

Wainscoting,  carved,  254. 

Walker,  Robert,  351. 

Wall’s  (C.  Baring)  collection  of 
paintings,  ii.  406. 

Walter’s  (John)  collection  of  paint- 
ings, ii.  406. 

Waltham  abbey  church,  71. 
Wanstead  house,  ii.  74. 

Warwick,  tomb  of  the  earl  of,  196. 
Warwick,  statue  of  the  countess  of, 
196. 

Waterloo  gallery,  ii.  233.  380. 
Watson,  Mr.,  ii.  335. 

Watteau,  Antoine,  ii.  60. 

Wax  images,  196. 

Wearmouth,  St.  Peter’s  church,  36. 
Webb,  — , 384. 

Wellington’s  (duke  of)  collection 
of  paintings,  ii.  406. 

Wells  cathedral,  140. 

Wells’s  (W.)  collection  of  paintings, 
ii.  406. 

West,  Benjamin,  ii.  209,  210.  224. 
234.  384. 

West,  Francis,  ii.  285. 

Westmacott,  Sir  Richard,  ii.  188. 

367.  393.  407,  408. 

Westmacott,  R.  jun.  ii.  234. 
Westminster  abbey,  (old,)  69,  70. 
Westminster  abbey,  135.  303. 
Westminster  bridge,  ii.  162. 
Westminster  hall,  86.  242. 
Westminster's  (marquess  of)  gal- 
lery, ii.  253. 

Whitehall  palace,  253.  321 ; pictures 
at,  326  ; banquetting-house,  347. 
Whitworth,  earl,  ii.  294. 

Wilfrid,  archbishop  of  York,  34. 
Wilkie,  Sir  David,  ii.  334. 

Wilkins,  William,  ii.  159.  196. 
William  the  Norman,  66. 
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William  Rufus,  84.  86. 

William  of  Wykeham,  149.  183. 
William  I.,  76. 

William  and  Mary,  ii.  6.  22 ; por- 
trait of,  18;  equestrian  statue  of 
William  III.  64. 

William  IV.  ii.  197.  235. 

Williams,  H.,  ii.  333. 

Wilton  collection  of  paintings,  ii. 

406. 

Winchester  cathedral,  77.  84.  91. 
104.  347. 

Wilson,  Andrew,  ii.  330. 

Winde,  Capt.  W.,  385. 

Windows,  105.  146.  121.  177.  179. 
181.  302. 

Windsor  castle,  128.  355. 

Windsor,  royal  tomb-chapel  at,  242. 
Wisigoths,  or  Visigoths,  the,  40. 
Wissing,  William,  374. 

Woburn  abbey,  ii.  124;  paintings  at, 

407. 

Woden,  worshippers  of,  31. 

Wolsey,  cardinal,  240.  358;  statue 
of,  ii.  29. 

Wood,  Isaac,  ii.  61. 

Woodburne,  Messrs.,  ii.  374.  376. 
Woodcock,  Robert,  ii.  61. 


Woodstock,  king’s  chapel  at,  117. 
Woolaston,  J.,  ii.  20. 

Wootton,  John,  ii.  85. 

Worlidge,  Thomas,  ii.  94. 
Worsdale,  James,  ii.  85. 

Wouters,  Francis,  333. 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  386.  ii.  66. 
69. 

Wright,  Thomas,  ii.  249  ; collection 
of  paintings  of,  408. 

Wright,  John,  219. 

Wright,  Michael,  363. 

Wyat,  Enoch,  340. 

Wyon,  Thomas,  ii.  411. 

Wyon,  William,  ii.  412. 

Y. 


York  Minster,  49.  91.  104.  106. 
139.  161.  177. 

Y ork,  St.  Peter’s  church  at,  32. 

Z. 

Zeeman,  Enoch,  ii.  60. 

Zincke,  C.  F.,  ii.  124. 

Zucchero,  Frederic,  268. 
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